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MESSAGE. 



Fellow-citizens op the Senate 

and House of Representatives: 

Throughout the year since our last meeting, the country has been 
eminently prosperous in all its material interests. The general health 
has been excellent, our harvests have been abundant, and plenty smiles 
throughout the land. Our commerce and manufactures have been 
prosecuted with energy and industry, and have yielded fair and ample 
returns. In short, no nation in the tide of time has ever presented a 
spectacle of greater material prosperity than we have done, until within 
a very recent period. 

Why is it, then, that discontent now so extensively prevails, aud 
the union of the States, which is the source of all these blessings is 
threatened with destruction ? 

The long continued and intemperate interference of the northern 
people with the question of slavery in the southern States has at length 
produced its natural effects. The different sections of the Union are 
now arrayed against each other, and the time has arrived, so much 
dreaded by the Father of his Country, when hostile geographical parties 
have been formed. 

I have long foreseen, and often forewarned my countrymen of the 
now impending danger. This does not proceed solely from the claim 
on the part of Congress or the territorial legislatures to exclude slavery 
from the Territories, nor from the efforts of different States to defeat 
the execution of the fugitive slave law. All or any of these evils 
might have been endured by the South, without danger to the Union, 
(as others have been,) in the hope that time and reflection might 
apply the remedy. The immediate peril arises, not so much from 
these causes, as from the fact, that the incessant and violent agitation 
of the slavery question throughout the North for the last quarter of a 
century has at length produced its malign influence on the slaves, and 
inspired them with vague notions of freedom. Hence a sense of security 
no longer exists around the family altar. This feeling of peace at 
home has given place to apprehensions of survile insurrections. Many 
a matron throughout the South retires at night in dread of what may 
befall herself and her children before the morning. Should this appre- 
hension of domestic danger, whether real or imaginary extend, and 
intensify itself, until it shall pervade the masses of the southern people, 
then disunion will become inevitable. Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature, and has been implanted in the heart of man by his 
Creator, for the wisest purpose; and no political union, however fraught 
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4 ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

witii blessings and benefits in all other respects, can long continue, if 
the necessary consequence be to render the homes and the firesides of 
nearly half the parties to it habitually and hopelessly insecure. Sooner 
or later the bonds of such a Union must be severed. It is my convic- 
tion that this fatal period has not yet arrived ; and my prayer to God 
is, that he would preserve the Constitution and the Union throughout 
all generations. 

But let us take warning in time, and remove the cause of danger. 
It cannot be denied that for five and twenty years the agitation at the 
North against slavery has been incessant. In 1835, pictorial hand- 
bills and inflammatory appeals were circulated extensively throughout 
the South of a character to excite the passions of the slaves, and, in the 
language of General Jackson, "to stimulate them to insurrection and 
produce all the horrors of a servile war." This agitation has ever 
since been continued by the public press, by the proceedings of State 
and county conventions, and* by abolition sermons and lectures. The 
time of Congress has been occupied in violent speeches on this never- 
ending subject; and appeals, in pamphlet and other forms, indorsed 
by distinguished names, have been sent forth from this central point 
and spread broadcast over the Union. 

How easy would it be for the American people to settle the slavery 
question forever, and to restore peace and harmony to this distracted 
country! They, and they alone, can do it. All that is necessary to 
accomplish the object, and all for which the slave States have ever 
contended, is to be let alone and permitted to manage their domestic 
institutions in their own way. As sovereign States, they and they 
alone are responsible before God and the world for the slavery existing 
among them. For this the people of the North are not more respon- 
sible, and have no more right to interfere, than with similar institu- 
tions in Kussia or in Brazil. 

Upon their good sense and patriotic forbearance, I confess, I still 
greatly rely. Without their aid it is beyond the power of any Presi- 
dent, no matter what may be his own political proclivities, to restore 
peace and harmony among the States. Wisely limited and restrained 
as is his power under our Constitution and laws, he alone can accom- 
plish but little for good or for evil on such a momentous question. 

And this brings me to observe, that the election of any one of our 
fellow-citizens to the office of President does not of itself afford just 
cause for dissolving the Union. This is more especially true if his 
election has been effected by a mere plurality and not a majority of the 
people, and has resulted from transient and temporary causes, which 
may probably never again occur. In order to justify a resort to revo- 
lutionary resistance the federal government must be guilty of "a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise' ' of powers not granted 
by the Constitution. The late presidential election, however, has been 
held in strict conformity with its express provisions. How, then, can 
the result justify a revolution to destroy this very Constitution? Rea- 
son, justice, a regard for the Constitution, all require that we shall 
wait for some overt and dangerous act on the part of the President elect, 
before resorting to such a remedy. It is said, however, that the ante- 
cedents of the President elect have been sufficient to justify the fears 
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of the South that he will attempt to invade their constitutional rights. 
But are such apprehensions of contingent danger in the future sufficient 
to justify the immediate destruction of the nohlest system of govern- 
ment ever devised by mortals? From the very nature of his office, and 
its high responsibilities, he must necessarily be conservative. The 
stern duty of administering the vast and complicated concerns of this 
government affords in itself a guarantee that he will not attempt any 
violation of a clear constitutional right. 

After all, he is no more than the chief executive officer of the gov- 
ernment. His province is not to make but to execute the laws ; and 
it is a remarkable fact in our history that, notwithstanding the repeated 
efforts of the anti-slavery party, no single act has ever passed Con- 
gress, unless we may possibly except the Missouri compromise, im- 
pairing in the slightest degree the rights of the South to their prop- 
erty in slaves. And it may also be observed, judging from present 
indications, that no probability exists of the passage of such an act by 
a majority of both houses, either in the present or the next Congress. 
Surely, under these circumstances we ought to be restrained from 
present action by the precept of Him who spake as man never spoke 
that "sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." The day of evil 
may never come unless we shall rashly bring it upon ourselves. 

It is alleged as one cause for immediate secession, that the southern 
States are denied equal rights with the other States in the common 
Territories. But by what authority are these denied ? Not by Con- 
gress, which has never passed, and I believe never will pass, any act 
to exclude slavery from these Territories. And certainly not by the 
Supreme Court, which has solemnly decided that slaves are property, 
and like all other property their owners have a right to take them into 
the common Territories and hold them there under the protection of 
the Constitution. 

So far then as Congress is concerned the objection is not to anything 
they have already done, but to what they may do hereafter. It will 
surely be admitted that this apprehension of future danger is no good 
reason for an immediate dissolution of the Union. It is true that the 
territorial legislature of Kansas on the 23d February, 1860, passed in 
great haste an act over the veto of the governor, declaring that 
slavery "is and shall be forever prohibited in this Territory." Subh 
an act, however, plainly violating the rights of property secured by 
the Constitution, will surely be declared void by the judiciary, when- 
ever it shall be presented in a legal form. 

Only three days after my inauguration the Supreme Court of the 
United States solemnly adjudged that this power did not exist in a ter- 
ritorial legislature. Yet such has been the factious temper of the 
times that the correctness of this decision has been extensively im- 
pugned before the people, and the question has given rise to angry 
J>olitical conflicts throughout the country. Those who* have appealed 
rom this judgment of our highest constitutional tribunal to popular 
assemblies, would, if they could, invest a territorial legislature with 
power to annul the sacred rights of property. This power Congress 
is expressly forbidden by the federal Constitution to exercise. Every 
State legislature in the Union is forbidden by its own constitution to 
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exercise it. It cannot be exercised in any State except by the people 
in their highest sovereign capacity when framing or amending their 
State constitution. In like manner it can only be exercised by the 
people of a territory, represented in a convention of delegates, for 
the purpose of framing a constitution preparatory to admission as a 
State into the Union. Then and not until then, are they invested 
with power to decide the question whether slavery shall or shall not 
exist within their limits. This is an act of sovereign authority and 
not of subordinate territorial legislation. Were it otherwise, then in- 
deed would the equality of the States in the Territories be destroyed 
and the rights of property in slaves would depend not upon the guar- 
antees of the Constitution, but upon the shifting majorities of an irre- 
sponsible territorial legislature. Such a doctrine, from its intrinsic 
unsoundness, cannot long influence any considerable portion of our 
people, much less can it afford a good reason for a dissolution of the 
Union. 

The most palpable violations of constitutional duty which have yet 
been committed consist in the acts of different State legislatures to 
defeat the execution of the fugitive slave law. It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that for these acts neither Congress nor any President 
can justly be held responsible. Having been passed in violation of the 
federal Constitution, they are therefore null and void. All the courts, 
both State and national, before whom the question has arisen, have, 
from the beginning, declared the fugitive slave law to be constitutional. 
The single exception is that of a State court in Wisconsin; and this 
has not only been reversed by the proper appellate tribunal, but has 
met with such universal reprobation, that there can be no danger from it 
as a precedent. The validity of this law has been established over and 
over again by the Supreme Court of the United States with perfect 
unanimity. It is founded upon an express provision of the Constitu- 
tion, requiring that fugitive slaves who escape from service in one 
State to another shall be " delivered up" to their masters. Without 
this provision it is a well known historical fact that the Constitution 
itself could never have been adopted by the convention. In one form 
or other under the acts of 1793 and 1850, both being substantially the 
same, the fugitive slave law has been the law of the land from the 
days of Washington until the present moment. Here, then, a clear 
case is presented, in which it will be the duty of the next President, 
as it has been my own, to act with vigor in executing this supreme 
law against the conflicting enactments of State legislatures. Should 
he fail in the performance of this high duty, he will then have mani- 
fested a disregard of the Constitution and laws, to the great injury of 
the people of nearly one half of the States of the Union. But are we 
to presume in advance that he will thus violate his duty ? This would 
be at war with every principle of justice and of Christian charity. Let 
us wait for the overt act. The iugitive slave law has been carried into 
execution in every contested case since the commencement of the present 
administration ; though often, it is to be regretted, with great loss and 
inconvenience to the master, and with considerable expense to the 
government. Let us trust that the State legislatures will repeal their 
mnconstitutional and obnoxious enactments. Unless this shall be done 
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without unnecessary delay, it is impossible for any human power to 
save the Union. 

The southern States, standing on the basis of the Constitution, have 
a right to demand this act of justice from the States of the North. 
Should it be refused, then the Constitution, to which all the States are 
parties, will have been willfully violated by one portion of them in a 
provision essential to the domestic security and happiness of the 
remainder. In that event, the injured States, after having first used 
all peaceful and constitutional means to obtain redress, would be justi- 
fied in revolutionary resistance to the government of the Union. 

I have purposely confined my remarks to revolutionary resistance, 
because it has been claimed within the last few years that any State, 
whenever this shall be its sovereign will and pleasure, may secede from 
the Union in accordance with the Constitution, and without any vio- 
lation of the constitutional rights of the other members of the Confede- 
racy. That as each became parties to the Union by the vote of its own 
people assembled in convention, so any one of them may retire from 
the Union in a similar manuer by the vote of such a convention. 

In order to justify secession as a constitutional remedy it must be on 
the principle that the federal government is a mere voluntary associa- 
tion of States, to be dissolved at pleasure by any one of the contracting 
parties. If this be so, the Confederacy is a rope of sand, to be pene- 
trated and dissolved by the first adverse wave of public opinion in any 
of the States. In this manner our thirty-three States may resolve 
themselves into as many petty, jarring, and hostile republics, each one 
retiring from the Union without responsibility whenever any sudden 
excitement might impell them to such a course. By this process a 
Union might be entirely broken into fragments in a few weeks which 
cost our forefathers many years of toil, privation, and blood to establish. 

Such a principle is wholly inconsistent with the history as well as 
the character of the federal Constitution. After it was framed with 
the greatest deliberation and care it was submitted to conventions of 
the people of the several States for ratification. Its provisions were 
discussed at length in these bodies, composed of the' first men of the 
country. Its opponents contended that it conferred powers upon the 
federal government dangerous to the rights of the States, whilst its 
advocates maintained that, under a fair construction of the instrument, 
there was no foundation for such apprehensions. In that mighty 
struggle between the first intellects of this or any other country it 
never occurred to any individual, either among its opponents or advo- 
cates, to assert or even to intimate that their efforts were all vain labor, 
because the moment that any State felt herself aggrieved she might 
secede from the Union. What a crushing argument would this have 
proved against those who dreaded that the rights of the States would 
be endangered by the Constitution. The truth is, that it was not until 
many years after the origin of the federal government that s\ich a 
proposition was first advanced. It was then met and refuted by the 
conclusive arguments of General Jackson, who, in his message of the 
16th January, 1833, transmitting the nullifying ordinance of South 
Carolina to Congress, employs the following language: "The right of 
the people of a single State to absolve themselves at will and without 
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the consent of the other States from their most solemn obligations, 
and hazard the liberty and happiness of the millions composing this 
Union, cannot be acknowledged. Such authority is believed to Be 
utterly repugnant both to the principles upon which the general gov- 
ernment is constituted, and to the objects which it was expressly formed 
to attain/' 

It is not pretended that any clause in the Constitution gives counte- 
nance to such a theory. It is altogether founded upon inference not 
from any language contained in the instrument itself, but from the 
sovereign character of the several States by which it was ratified. But 
is it beyond the power of a State, like an individual, to yield a portion 
of its sovereign rights to secure the remainder? In the language of 
Mr. Madison, who has been called the father of the Constitution, 
"It was formed by the States — that is, by the people in each of the 
States acting in their highest sovereign capacity, and formed conse- 
quently by the same authority which formed the State constitutions.' ' 
"Nor is the government of the United States, created by the Constitu- 
tion, less a government, in the strict sense of the term, within the sphere 
of its powers, than the governments created by the constitutions of the 
States are within their several spheres. It is, like them, organized 
into legislative, executive, and judiciary departments. It operates, like 
them, directly on persons and things; and, like them, it has at com- 
mand a physical force for executing the powers committed to it." 

It was intended to be perpetual, and not to be annulled at the 
pleasure of any one of the contracting parties. The old articles of 
confederation were entitled " Articles of confederation and perpetual 
union between the States;" and by the thirteenth article it is expressly 
declared that " the articles of this confederation shall be inviolably 
observed by every State, and the union shall be perpetual." The 
preamble to the Constitution of the United States having express ref- 
erence to the articles of confederation, recites that it was established 
" in order to form a more perfect union." And yet it is contended 
that this "more perfect union" does not include the essential attribute 
of perpetuity. 

But that the union was designed to be perpetual, appears conclu- 
sively from the nature and extent of the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution on the federal government. These powers embrace the very 
highest attributes of national sovereignty. They place both the sword 
and the purse under its control: Congress has power to make war 
and to make peace ; to raise and support armies and navies, and to 
conclude treaties with foreign governments. It is invested with the 
power to coin money, and to regulate the value thereof, and to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the several States. It 
is not necessary to enumerate the other high powers which have been 
conferred upon the federal government. In order to carry the enume- 
rated powers into effect, Congress possesses the exclusive right to lay 
and collect duties on imports, and, in common with the States, to lay 
and collect all other taxes. 

But the Constitution has not only conferred these high powers upon 
Congress, but it has adopted effectual means to restrain the States 
from interfering with their exercise. For that purpose it has in strong 
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prohibitory language expressly declared that "no State shall enter 
into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque 
and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.' ' Moreover, " without the consent of Congress no State shall 
lay any imposts or duties on any imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws," and if they 
exceed this amount, the excess shall belong to the United States. 
And " no State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or 
Engage in war, unless actually invaded or in such imminent danger 
as will not admit of delay." 

In order still further to secure the uninterrupted exercise of these 
high powers against State interposition, it is provided "that this 
Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land ; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing." 

The solemn sanction of religion has been superadded to the obliga- 
tions of official duty, and all senators and representatives of the United 
States, all members of State legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
officers, "both of the United States and of the several States, shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution." 

In order to carry into effect these powers, the Constitution has estab- 
lished a perfect government in all its forms, legislative, executive, and 
judicial ; and this government to the extent of its powers acts directly 
upon the individual citizens of every State, and executes its own decrees 
by the agency of its own officers. In this respect it differs entirely 
from the government under the old confederation, which was confined 
to making requisitions on the States in their sovereign character. This 
left it in the discretion of each whether to obey or to refuse, and they 
often declined to comply with such requisitions. It thus became neces- 
sary for the purpose of removing this barrier, and, "in order to form 
a more perfect union," to establish a government which could act 
directly upon the people and execute its own laws without the inter- 
mediate agency of the States. This has been accomplished by the 
Constitution of the United States. In short, the government created 
by the Constitution, and deriving its authority from the sovereign 
people of each of the several States, has precisely the same right to 
exercise its power over the people of all these States in the enumerated 
cases,, that each one of them possesses over subjects not delegated to 
the United States, but "reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people." 

To the extent of the delegated powers the Constitution of the United 
States is as much a part of the constitution of each State, and is as 
binding upon its people, as though it had been textually inserted 
therein. 
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This government therefore is a great and powerful government, in- 
vested with all the attributes of sovereignty over the special subjects 
to which its authority extends. Its framers never intended to im- 
plant in its bosom the seeds of its own destruction, nor were they at 
its creation guilty of the absurdity of providing for its own dissolution. 
It was not intended by its framers to be the baseless fabric of a vision, 
which, at the touch of the enchanter, would vanish into thin air, but 
a substantial and mighty fabric, capable of resisting the slow decay of 
• time, and of defying the storms of ages. Indeed, well may the jealous 
patriots of that day have indulged fears that a government of such 
high powers might violate the reserved rights of the States, and wisely 
did they adopt the rule of a strict construction of these powers to pre- 
vent the danger. But they did not fear, nor had they any reason to 
imagine that the Constitution would ever be so interpreted as to enable 
any State by her own act, and without the consent of her sister States, 
to discharge her people from all or any of their federal obligations. 

It may be asked, then, are the people of the States without redress 
against the tyranny and oppression of the federal government ? By 
no means. The right of resistance on the part of the governed against 
the oppression of their governments cannot be denied. It exists in- 
dependently of all constitutions, and has been exercised at all periods of 
the world's history. Under it, old governments have been destroyed 
and new ones have taken their place. It is embodied in strong and 
express language in our own Declaration of Independence. But the 
distinction must ever be observed that this is revolution against an 
established government, and not a voluntary secession from it by 
virtue of an inherent constitutional right. In short, let us look the 
danger fairly in the face; secession is neither more nor less than rev- 
olution. It may or it may not be a justifiable revolution; but still it 
is revolution. 

What, in the meantime, is the responsibility and true position of 
the Executive? He is bound by solemn oath, before God and the 
country, "to take care that the laws be faithfully executed," and 
from this obligation he cannot be absolved by any human power. 
But what if the performance of this duty, in whole or in part, has 
been rendered impracticable by events over which he could have exer- 
cised no control? Such, at the present moment, is the case through- 
out the State of South Carolina, so far as the laws of the United 
States to secure the administration of justice by means of the federal 
judiciary are concerned. All the federal officers within its limits, 
through whose agency alone these laws can be carried into execution, 
have already resigned. We no longer have a district judge, a district 
attorney, or a marshal in South Carolina. In fact, the whole ma- 
chinery of the federal government necessary for the distribution of 
remedial justice among the people has been demolished, and it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to replace it. 

The only acts of Congress on the statute book bearing upon this 
subject are those of the 28th February, 1795, and 3d March, 1807. 
These authorize the President, after he shall have ascertained that the 
marshal, with his posse comitalus, is unable to execute civil or crimi- 
nal process in any particular case, to call forth the militia and employ 
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the army and navy to aid him in performing this service, having first 
by proclamation commanded the insurgents "to disperse and retire 
peaceably to their respective abodes within a limited time." This 
duty cannot by possibility be performed in a State where no judicial 
authority exists to issue process, and where there is no marshal to 
execute it, and where, even if there were such an officer, the entire 
population would constitute one solid combination to resist him. 

The bare enumeration of these provisions proves how inadequate 
they are without further legislation to overcome a united opposition in 
a single State, not to speak of other States who may place themselves 
in a similar attitude. Congress alone has power to decide whether 
the present laws can or cannot be amended so as to carry out more 
effectually the objects of the Constitution. 

The same insuperable obstacles do not lie in the way of executing 
the laws for the collection of the customs. The revenue still continues 
to be collected, as heretofore, at the custom-house in Charleston, and 
should the collector unfortunately resign a successor may be appointed 
to perform this duty. 

Then, in regard to the property of the United States in South 
Carolina. This has been purchased for a fair equivalent, "by the 
consent of the legislature of the State," "for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals," &c, and over these the authority "to exercise 
exclusive legislation," has been expressly granted by the Constitution 
to Congress. It is not believed that any attempt will be made to expel 
the United States from this property by force; but if in this I should 
prove to be mistaken, the officer in command of the forts has received 
orders to act strictly on the defensive. In such a contingency the re- 
sponsibility for consequences would rightfully rest upon the heads of 
the assailants. 

Apart from the execution of the laws, so far as this may be practi- 
cable, the Executive has no authority to decide what shall be the 
relations between the federal government and South Carolina. He 
has been invested with no such discretion. He possesses no power to 
change the relations heretofore existing between them, much less to 
acknowledge the independence of that State. This would be to invest 
a mere executive officer with the power of recognizing the dissolution 
of the Confederacy among our thirty-three sovereign States. It bears 
no resemblance to the recognition of a foreign de facto government, 
involving no such responsibility. Any attempt to do this would, on 
his part, be a naked act of usurpation. It is, therefore, my duty to 
submit to Congress the whole question in all its bearings. The course 
of events is so rapidly hastening foward that the emergency may soon 
arise when you may be called upon to decide the momentous question 
whether you possess the power, by force of arms, to compel a State to 
remain in the Union. I should feel myself recreant to my duty were 
I not to express an opinion on this important subject. 

The question fairly stated is : Has the Constitution delegated to Con. 
gress the power to coerce a State into submission which is attempting to 
withdraw or has actually withdrawn from the Confederacy? If answered 
in the affirmative, it must be on the principle that the power has been 
conferred upon Congress to declare and to make war against a State. 
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After much serious reflection, I have arrived at the conclusion that no 
such power has been delegated to Congress or to any other department 
of the federal government. It is manifest, upon an inspection of the 
Constitution, that this is not among the specific and enumerated powers 
granted to Congress ; and it is equally apparent that its exercise is 
not " necessary and proper for carrying into execution" any one of 
these powers. So far from this power having been delegated to Con- 

S3ss, it was expressly refused by the convention which framed the 
nstitution. 

It appears from the proceedings of that body that on the 31st May, 
1787, the clause "authorizing an exertion of the force of the tolwle 
against a delinquent State' 9 came up for consideration. Mr. Madison 
opposed it in a brief, but powerful speech, from which I shall extract 
but a single sentence. He observed : ' ' The use of force against a State 
would look more like a declaration of war than an infliction of punish- 
ment, and would probably be considered by the party attacked as a 
dissolution of all previous compacts by which it might be bound. " 
Upon his motion the clause was unanimously postponed, and was 
never, I believe, again presented. Soon afterwards, on the 8th June, 
1*787, when incidentally adverting to the subject, he said : " Any 
government for the United States, formed on the supposed practicability 
of using force against the unconstitutional proceedings of the States, 
would prove as visionary and fallacious as the government of Con- 
gress," evidently meaning the then existing Congress of the old con- 
federation. 

Without descending to particulars, it may be safely asserted that 
the power to make war against a State is. at variance with the whole 
spirit and intent of the Constitution. Suppose such a war should 
result in the conquest of a State : how are we to govern it afterwards? 
Shall we hold it as a province and govern it by despotic power ? In 
the nature of things, we could not, by physical force, control the will 
of the people and compel them to elect senators and representatives to 
Congress, and to perform all the other duties depending upon their 
own volition and required from the free citizens of a free State as a 
constituent member of the Confederacy. 

But, if we possessed this power, would it be wise to exercise it under 
existing circumstances ? The object would doubtless be to preserve 
the Union. War would not only present the most effectual means of 
destroying it, but would banish all hope of its peaceable reconstruc- 
tion. Besides, in the fraternal conflict a vast amount of blood and 
treasure would be expended, rendering future reconciliation between 
the States impossible. In the meantime, who can foretell what would 
be the sufferings and privations of the people during its existence? 

The fact is, that our Union rests upon public opinion, and can never 
be cemented by the blood of its citizens shed in civil war. If it cannot 
live in the affections of the people, it must one day perish. Congress 
possesses many means of preserving it by conciliation ; but the sword 
was not placed in their hand to preserve it by force. 

But may I be permitted solemnly to invoke my countrymen to pause 
and deliberate, before they determine to destroy this, the grandest 
temple which has evgr been dedicated to human freedom since the 
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world began. It has been consecrated by the blood of our fathers, by 
the glories of the past, and by the hopes of the future. The Union 
has already made us the most prosperous, and ere long will, if pre- 
served, render us the most powerful nation on the face of the earth. 
In every foreign region of the globe the title of American citizen is 
held in the highest respect, and when pronounced in a foreign land it 
causes the hearts of our countrymen to swell with honest pride. 
Surely, when we reach the brink of the yawning abyss we shall recoil 
with horror from the last fatal plunge. 

By such a dread catastrophe, the hopes of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world would oe destroyed, and a long night of leaden 
despotism would enshroud the nations. Our example for more than 
eighty years would not only be lost, but it would be quoted as a con- 
clusive proof that man is unfit for self-government. 

It is not every wrong — nay, it is not every grievous wrong — which 
can justify a resort to such a fearful alternative. This ought to be the 
last desperate remedy of a despairing people, after every other consti- 
tutional means of conciliation had been exhausted. We should reflect 
that, under this free government, there is an incessant ebb and flow 
in public opinion. The slavery question, like everything human, will 
have its day. I firmly believe that it has reached and passed the cul 
minating point. But if, in the midst of the existing excitement, the 
Union shall perish, the evil may then become irreparable. 

Congress can contribute much to avert it, by proposing and recom- 
mending to the legislatures of the several States the remedy for 
existing evils which the Constitution has itself provided for its own 

E reservation. This has been tried at different critical periods of our 
istory, and always with eminent success. It is to be found in the 
fifth article, providing for its own amendment. Under this article 
amendments have been proposed by two thirds of both houses of Con- 
gress, and have been " ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of 
the several States," and have consequently become parts of the Con- 
stitution. To this process the country is indebted for the clause 
prohibiting Congress from passing any law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or of 
the rignt of petition. To this we are, also, indebted for the Bill of 
Eights, which secures the people against any abuse of power by the 
federal government. Such were the apprehensions justly entertained 
by the friends of State rights at that period as to have rendered it 
extremely doubtful whether the Constitution could have long survived 
without those amendments. 

Again, the Constitution was amended by the same process, after the 
election of President Jefferson by the House of Representatives, in 
February, 1803. This amendment was rendered necessary to prevent 
a recurrence of the dangers, which had seriously threatened the exist- 
ence of the government during the pendency of that election. The 
article for its own amendment was intended to secure the amicable 
adjustment of conflicting constitutional questions like the present, 
which might arise between the governments of the States and that of 
the United States. This appears from contemporaneous history. In 
this connection, I shall merely call attention to a few sentences in 
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Mr. Madison's justly celebrated report, in 1799, to the legislature of 
Virginia. In this, he ably and conclusively defended the resolutions 
of the preceding legislature, against the strictures ' of several other 
State legislatures. These were mainly founded upon the protest of 
the Virginia legislature against the " alien and sedition acts," as 
c c palpable and alarming infractions of the Constitution . ' ' In pointing 
out the peaceful and constitutional remedies — and he referred to none 
other — to which the States were authorized to resort on such occasions, 
he concludes by saying, "that the legislatures of the States might 
have made a direct representation to Congress, with a view to obtain 
a rescinding of the two offensive acts, or they might have represented 
to their respective senators in Congress, their wish that two thirds 
thereof would propose an explanatory amendment to the Constitution, 
or two thirds of themselves, if such had been their option, might by 
an application to Congress, have obtained a convention for the same 
object/ ' This is the very course which I earnestly recommend, in 
order to obtain an "explanatory amendment' ' of the Constitution on 
the subject of slavery. This might originate with Congress or the 
State legislatures, as may be deemed most advisable to attain the 
object. 

The explanatory amendment might be confined to the final settle- 
ment of the true construction of the Constitution on three special 
points: 

1. An express recognition of thfe right of property in slaves in the 
States where it now exists or may hereafter exist. 

2. The duty of protecting this right in all the common Territories 
throughout their territorial existence, and until they shall be admited 
as States into the Union, with or without slavery, as their constitu- 
tions may prescribe. 

3. A like recognition of the right of the master to have his slave, 
who has escaped from one State to another restored and "delivered 
up" to him, and of the validity of the fugitive slave law enacted for 
this purpose, together with a declaration that all State laws impairing 
or defeating this right, are violations of the Constitution, and are 
consequently null and void. It may be objected that this construction 
of the Constitution has already been settled by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and what more ought to be required? The answer 
is, that a very large proportion of the people of the United States still 
contest the correctness of this decision, and never will cease from agita- 
tion and admit its binding force until clearly established by the people 
of the several States in their sovereign character. Such an explana- 
tory amendment, would, it is believed, forever terminate the existing 
dissensions, and restore peace and harmony among the States. 

It ought not to be doubted that such an appeal to the arbitrament 
established by the Constitution itself would be received with favor by 
all the States of the Confederacy. In any event, it ought to be tried 
in a spirit of conciliation before any of these States shall separate them- 
selves from the Union. 

When I entered upon the duties of the presidential office the aspect 
neither of our foreign nor domestic affairs was at all satisfactory. We 
were involved in dangerous complications with several nations, and two 
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of our Territories were in a state of revolution against the government. 
A restoration of the African slave trade had numerous and powerful 
advocates. Unlawful military expeditions were countenanced by many 
of our citizens, and were suffered, in defiance of the efforts of the gov- 
ernment, to escape from our shores for the purpose of making war upon 
the unoffending people of neighboring republics with whom we were 
at peace. In addition to these and other difficulties, we experienced a 
revulsion in monetary affairs, soon after my advent to power, of unex- 
ampled severity, and of ruinous consequences to all the great interests 
of the country. When we take a retrospect of what was then our 
condition, and contrast this with its material prosperity at the time of 
the late presidential election, we have abundant reason to return our 
grateful thanks to that merciful Providence which has never forsaken 
us as a nation in all our past trials. 

Our relations with Great Britain are of the most friendly character. 
Since the commencement of my administration the two dangerous 
questions arising from the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, and from the 
right of search claimed by the British government, have been amicably 
and honorably adjusted. 

The discordant constructions of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty be- 
tween the two governments, which at different periods of the discussion 
bore a threatening aspect, have resulted in a final settlement entirely 
satisfactory to this government. In my last annual message I informed 
Congress that the British government had not then " completed treaty 
arrangements with the Republics of Honduras and Nicaragua in pur- 
suance of the understanding between the two governments. It is, 
nevertheless, confidently expected that this good work will ere long be 
accomplished/ ' This confident expectation has since been fulfilled. 
Her Britannic Majesty concluded a treaty with Honduras on the 28th 
November, 1859, and with Nicaragua on the 28th August, 1860, relin- 
quishing the Mosquito protectorate. Besides, by the former, the Bay 
Islands are recognized as a part of the Republic of Honduras. It may 
be observed that the stipulations of these treaties conform in every 
important particular to the amendments adopted by the Senate of the 
United States to the treaty concluded at London on the 17th October, 
1856, between the two governments. It will be recollected that this 
treaty was rejected by the British government, because of its objection 
to the just and important amendment of the Senate to the article relat- 
ing to Ruatan and the other islands in the bay of Honduras. 

It must be a source of sincere satisfaction to all classes of our fellow 
citizens, and especially to those engaged in foreign commerce, that the 
claim on the part of Great Britain forcibly to visit and search Ameri- 
can merchant vessels on the high seas in time of peace, has been aban- 
doned. This was, by far, the most dangerous question to the peace of 
the two countries which has existed since the war of 1812. Whilst it 
remaine4 open, they might at any moment have been precipitated into 
a war. This was rendered jnanifest by the exasperated state of public 
feeling throughout our entire country, produced by the forcible search 
of American merchant vessels by British cruizers on the coast of Cuba, 
in the spring of 1858. The American people hailed with general 
acclaim the orders of the Secretary of the Navy to our naval force in 
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the Gulf of Mexico "to protect all vessels of the United States on the 
high seas from search or detention by the vessels of war of any other 
nation." These orders might have produced an immediate collision 
between the naval forces of the two countries. This was most fortu- 
nately prevented by an appeal to the justice of Great Britain, and to 
the law of nations as expounded by her own most eminent jurists. 

The only question of any importance which still remains open, is 
the disputed title between the two governments to the Island of San 
Juan, in the vicinity of Washington Territory. As this question is 
still under negotiation, it is not deemed advisable at the present mo- 
ment to make any other allusion to the subject. 

The recent visit of the Prince of Wales, ill a private character, to 
the people of this country, has proved to be a most auspicious event. 
In its consequences, it cannot fail to increase the kindred and kindly 
feelings which I trust may ever actuate the government and people of 
both countries in their political and social intercourse with each other. 

With France, our ancient and powerful ally, our relations continue to 
be of the most friendly character. A decision has recently been made 
by a French judicial tribunal, with the approbation of the Imperial 
government, which cannot fail to foster the sentiments of mutual 
regard that have so long existed between the two countries. Under 
the French law, no person can serve in the armies of France, unless 
he.be a French citizen. The law of France recognizing the natural 
right of expatriation, it follows as a necessary consequence, that a 
Frenchman by the fact of having become a citizen of the United 
States has changed his allegiance, and has lost his native character. 
He cannot therefore be compelled to serve in the French armies, in 
case he should return to his native country. These principles were 
announced in 1852 by the French Minister of War, and in two late 
cases have been confirmed by the French judiciary. In these, two 
natives of France have been discharged from the French army, because 
they had become American citizens. To employ the language of our 
present minister to France, who has rendered good service on this occa- 
sion: "I do not think our French naturalized fellow-citizens will 
hereafter experience much annoyance on this subject/ ' I venture to 
predict that the time is not far distant when the other continental 
powers will adopt the same wise and just policy which has done so 
much honor to the enlightened government of the Emperor. In any 
event, our government is bound to protect the rights of our natural- 
ized citizens everywhere, to the same extent as though they had drawn 
their first breath in this country. We can recognize no distinction 
between our native and naturalized citizens. 

Between the great empire of Russia and the United States, the mu- 
tual friendship and regard which has so long existed still continues to 
prevail, and if possible to increase. Indeed our relations with that 
empire are all that we could desire. Our relations with Spain are 
now of a more complicated though less dangerous character than they 
have been for many years. Our citizens have long held and continue 
to hold numerous claims against the Spanish government. These had 
been ably urged for a series of years by our successive diplomatic rep- 
resentatives at Madrid, but without obtaining redress. The Spanish 
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government finally agreed to institute a joint commission for the ad- 
justment of these claims, and on the 5th day of March, 1860, concluded 
a convention for this purpose with our present minister at Madrid. 

Under this convention, what have been denominated the " Cuban 
claims," amounting to $128,635 54, in which more than one hundred 
of our fellow-citizens are interested, were recognized ; and the Spanish 
government agreed to pay $100,000 of this amount " within three 
months following the exchange of ratifications/ ' The payment of the 
remaining $28,635 54 was to await the decision of the commissioners 
for or against the "Amistad claim;" but in any event the balance 
was to be paid to the claimants either by Spain or the United States. 
These terms, I have every reason to know, are highly satisfactory to 
the holders of the Cuban claims. Indeed, they have made a formal 
offer, authorizing the State Department to settle these claims, and to 
deduct the amount of the Amistad claim from the sums which they 
are entitled to receive from Spain. This offer, of course, cannot be 
accepted. All other claims of citizens of the United States against 
Spain, or of subjects of the Queen of Spain against the United States, 
including the "Amistad claim," were by this convention referred to 
a board of commissioners in the usual form. Neither the validity of 
the Amistad claim, nor of any other claim against either party, with 
the single exception of the Cuban claims, was recognized by the con- 
vention. Indeed, the Spanish government did not insist that the 
validity of the Amistad claim should be thus recognized, notwith- 
standing its payment had been recommended to Congress by two of 
my predecessors, as well as by myself, and an appropriation for that 
purpose had passed the Senate of the United States. 

They were content that it should be submitted to the board for 
examination and decision like the other claims. Both governments 
were bound respectively to pay the amounts awarded to the several 
claimants " at such times and places as may be fixed by and according 
to the x tenor of said awards." 

I transmitted this convention to the Senate for their constitutional 
action on the 3d of May, 1860, and on the 27th of the succeeding June, 
they determined that they would "not advise and consent" to its 
ratification. 

These proceedings place our relations with Spain in an awkward 
and embarrassing position. It is more than probable that the final 
adjustment of these claims will devolve upon my successor. 

I reiterate the recommendation contained in my annual message of 
December, 1858, and repeated in that of December, 1859, in favor of 
the acquisition of Cuba from Spain by fair purchase. I firmly believe 
that such an acquisition would contribute essentially to the well- 
being and prosperity of both countries in all future time, as well as 
prove the certain means of immediately abolishing the African slave 
trade throughout the world. I would not repeat this recommendation 
apon the present occasion if I believed that the transfer of Cuba to the 
United States, upon conditions highly favorable to Spain, could justly 
tarnish the national honor of the proud and ancient Spanish monarchy. 
Surely no person ever attributed to the First Napoleon a disregard of 
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the national honor of France for transfering Louisiana to the United 
States for a fair equivalent, both in money and commercial advantages. 

With the Emperor of Austria and the remaining continental powers 
of Europe, including that of the Sultan, our relations continue to be 
of the most friendly character. 

The friendly and peaceful policy pursued by the government of the 
United States towards the empire of China has produced the most 
satisfactory results. The treaty of Tientsin of the 18th June, 1858, 
has been faithfully observed by the Chinese authorities. The conven- 
tion of the 8th November, 1858, supplementary to this treaty for the 
adjustment and satisfaction of the claims of our citizens on China, 
referred to in my last annual message, has been already carried into 
cficci,, so far as this was practicable. Under this convention the sum 
of 500,000 taels, equal to about $700,000, was stipulated to be paid in 
satisfaction of the claims of American citizens out of the one fifth of 
the receipts for tonnage, import, and export duties on American vessels 
at the ports of Canton, Shanghai, Fuchau; and it was " agreed that 
this amount shall be in full liquidation of all claims of American 
• citizens at the various ports to this date. ' ' Debentures for this amount, 
to wit: 300,000 taels for Canton, 100,000 for Shanghai, and 100,000 for 
Fuchau, were delivered, according to the terms of the convention, by the 
respective Chinese collectors of the customs of these ports to the agent 
selected by our minister to receive the same. Since that time the claims 
of our citizens have been adjusted by the board of commissioners 
appointed for that purpose under the act of March 3, 1859, and their 
awards, which proved satisfactory to the claimants, have been ap- 
proved by our minister. In the aggregate they amount to the sum of 
$498,694 78. The claimants have already received a large proportion 
of the sums awarded to them out of the fund provided, and it is con- 
fidently expected that the remainder will, ere long, be entirely paid. 
After the awards shall have been satisfied, there will remain a surplus 
of more than $200,000 at the disposition of Congress. As this will in 
equity belong to the Chinese government, would not justice require its 
appropriation to some benevolent object in which the Chinese may be 
specially interested ? 

Our minister to China, in obedience to his instructions, has remained 
perfectly neutral in the war between Great Britain and France and the 
Chinese empire, although, in conjunction with the Kussian minister, 
he was ever ready and willing, had the opportunity offered, to employ 
his good offices in restoring peace between the parties. It is but an 
act of simple justice, both to our present minister and his predecessor, 
to state that they have proved fully equal to the delicate, trying, and 
responsible positions in which they have on different occasions been 
placed. 

The ratifications of the treaty with Japan, concluded at Yeddo on the 
29th July, 1858, were exchanged at Washington on the 22d May last, 
and the treaty itself was proclaimed on the succeeding day. There is 
good reason to expect that, under its protection and influence, our 
trade and intercourse with that distant and interesting people will 
rapidly increase. 

The ratifications of the treaty were exchanged with unusual solem- 
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nity. For this purpose the Tycoon had accredited three of his most 
distinguished subjects as envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary, who were received and treated with marked distinction and 
kindness, both by the government and people of the United States. 
There is every reason to believe that they have returned to their native 
land entirely satisfied with their vibit, and inspired by the most friendly 
feelings for our country. Let us ardently hope, in the language of the 
treaty itself, that " there shall henceforward be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the United States of America and his Majesty the 
Tycoon of Japan and his successors.' ' 

With the wise, conservative, and liberal government of the empire 
of Brazil our relations continue to be of the most amicable character. 

The exchange of the ratifications of the convention with the republic 
of New Granada, signed at Washington on the 10th September, 1857, 
has been long delayed from accidental causes, for which neither party 
is censurable. These ratifications were duly exchanged in this city on 
the 5th of November last. Thus has a controversy been amicably 
terminated, which had become so serious at the period of my inaugu- 
ration, as to require me, on the 17th. April, 1857, to direct our minis- 
ter to demand his passports and return to the United States. 

Under this convention the government of New Granada has specially 
acknowledged itself to be responsible to our citizens "for damages 
which were caused by the riot at Panama on the 15th April, 1856.' ' 
These claims, together with other claims of our citizens which had 
been long urged in vain, are referred for adjustment to a board of com- 
missioners. I submit a copy of the convention to Congress, and recom- 
mend the legislation necessary to carry it into effect. 

Persevering efforts have been made for the adjustment of the claims 
of American citizens against the government of Costa Eica, and I am 
happy to inform you that these have finally prevailed. A convention 
was signed at the city of San Jose on the 2d July last, between the 
minister resident of the United States in Costa Rica and the plenipo- 
tentiaries of that republic, referring these claims to a board of com- 
missioners, and providing for the payment of their awards. This 
convention will be submitted immediately to the Senate for their con- 
stitutional action. 

The claims of our citizens upon the republic of Nicaragua have not 
yet been provided for by treaty, although diligent efforts for this pur- 
pose have been made by our minister resident to that republic. These 
are still continued with a fair prospect of success. 

Our relations with Mexico remain in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. In my last two annual messages I discussed extensively the 
subject of these relations, and do not now propose to repeat at length 
the facts and arguments then presented. They proved conclusively that 
our citizens residing in Mexico, and our merchants trading thereto, 
had suffered a series of wrongs and outrages such as we have never 
patiently borne from any other nation. For these our successive min- 
isters, invoking the faith of treaties, had, in the name of their country, 
persistently demanded redress and indemnification, but without the 
slightest effect. Indeed, so confident had the Mexican authorities 
become of our patient endurance, that they universally believed they 
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might commit these outrages upon American citizens with absolute 
impunity. Thus wrote our minister in 1856, and expressed the opin- 
ion, that " nothing but a manifestation of the power of the govern- 
ment and of its purpose to punish these wrongs will avail." 

Afterwards, in 1857, came tho adoption of a new constitution for 
Mexico, the election of a president ana congress under its provisions, 
and the inauguration of the president. Within one short month, 
however, this president was expelled from the capital by a rebellion 
in the army ; and the supreme power of the republic was assigned to 
General Zuloaga. This usurper was, in his turn, soon compelled to 
retire, and give place to General Miramon. 

Under the constitution which had thus been adopted, Senor Juarez, 
as chief justice of the supreme court, became the lawful president of 
the republic ; and it was for the maintenance of the constitution and 
hi3 authority derived from it, that the civil war commenced, and still 
continues to be prosecuted. 

Throughout the year 1858, the constitutional party grew stronger 
and stronger. In the previous history of Mexico, a successful military 
revolution at the capital had almost universally been the signal for 
submission throughout the republic. Not so on the present occasion. 
A majority of the citizens persistently sustained the constitutional 
government. When this was recognized in April, 1859, by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, its authority extended over a large 
majority of the Mexican States and people, including Vera Cruz, and 
all the other important sea-ports of the republic. From that period 
our commerce with Mexico beg^n to revive, and the constitutional 
government has afforded it all the protection in its power. 

Meanwhile, the government of Miramon still held sway at the 
capital and over the surrounding country, and continued its outrages 
against the few American citizens who still had the courage to remain 
within its power. To cap the climax, after the battle of Tacubaya, in 
April, 1859, General Marquez ordered three citizens of the United 
States, two of them physicians, to be seized in the hospital at that 
place, taken out and shot, without crime, and without trial. This was 
done, notwithstanding our unfortunate countrymen were at the 
moment engaged in the holy cause of affording relief to the soldiers 
of both parties who had been wounded in the battle, without making 
any distinction between them. 

The time had arrived, in my opinion, when this government was 
bound to exert its power to avenge and redress the wrongs of our 
citizens, and to afford them protection in Mexico. The interposing 
obstacle was that the portion of the country under the sway of Mira- 
mon, could not be reached without passing over territory under the 
jurisdiction of the constitutional government. Under these circum- 
stances, I deemed it my duty to recommend to Congress, in my last 
annual message, the employment of a sufficient military force to pen- 
etrate into the interior, where the government of Miramon was to be 
found, with, or if need be, without the consent of the Juarez govern- 
ment, though it was not doubted that this consent could be obtained. 
Never have I had a clearer conviction on any subject than of the 
justice, as well as wisdom, of such a policy. No other alternative 
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was left, except the entire abandonment of our fellow-citizens who had 
gone to Mexico under the faith of treaties to the systematic injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression of Miramon's government. Besides, it is 
almost certain that the simple authority to employ this force would of 
itself have accomplished all our objects, without striking a single blow. 
The constitutional government would, then, ere this have been estab- 
lished at the city of Mexico, and would have been ready and willing, 
to the extent of its ability, to do us justice. 

In addition, and I deem this a most important consideration, Euro- 
pean governments would have been deprived of all pretext to interfere 
in the territorial and domestic concerns of Mexico. We should thus 
have been relieved from the obligation of resisting, even by force, 
should this become necessary, any attempt .by these governments to 
deprive our neighboring republic of portions of her territory, a duty 
from which we could not shrink without abandoning the traditional 
and established policy of the American people. I am happy to observe 
that, firmly relying upon the justice and good faith of these govern- 
ments, there is no present danger that such a contingency will happen. 

Having discovered that my recommendations would not be sustained 
by Congress, the next alternative was to accomplish, in some degree, 
if possible, the same objects by treaty stipulations with the constitu- 
tional government. Such treaties were accordingly concluded by our 
late able and excellent minister to Mexico, and on the 4th of January 
last were submitted to the Senate for ratification. As these have not 
yet received the final action of that body, it would be improper for me 
to present a detailed statement of their provisions. Still, I may be 
permitted to express the opinion in advance, that they are calculated 
to promote the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial interests 
of the country, and to secure our just influence with an adjoining 
republic as to whose fortunes and fate we can never feel indifferent; 
whilst at the same time they pr /vide for the payment of a considerable 
amount towards the satisfaction of the claims of our injured fellow- 
citizens. 

At the period of my inauguration I was confronted in Kansas by a 
revolutionary government existing under what is called the "Topeka 
constitution/ ' Its avowed object was to subdue the territorial gov- 
ernment by force, and to inaugurate what was called the " Topeka 
government" in its stead. To accomplish this object an extensive 
military organization was formed, and its command intrusted' to the 
most violent revolutionary leaders. Under these circumstances it 
became my imperative duty to exert the whole constitutional power of 
the Executive to prevent the flames of civil war from again raging in 
Kansas ; which, in the excited state of the public mind, both North 
and South, might have extended into the neighboring States. The 
hostile parties in Kansas had been inflamed against each other, by 
emissaries both from the North and the South, to a degree of malignity 
without parallel in our history. To prevent actual collision, and to 
assist the civil magistrates in enforcing the laws, a strong detachment 
of the army was stationed in the Territory, ready to aid the marshal 
and his deputies when lawfully called upon as a, posse comitatus in the 
execution of civil and criminal process. Still the troubles in Kansas 
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could not have been permanently settled without an election by the 
people. 

The ballot-box is the surest arbiter of disputes among freemen. 
Under this conviction every proper effort was employed tp induce the 
hostile parties to vote at the election of delegates to frame a State con- 
stitution, and afterwards at the election to decide whether Kansas 
should be a slave or free State. 

The insurgent party refused to vote at either, lest this might be 
considered a recognition on their part of the territorial government 
established by Congress. A better spirit, however, seemed soon after 
to prevail, and the two parties met face to face at the third election, 
held on the first Monday of January, 1858, for members of the legis- 
lature and State officers under the Lecompton constitution. The result 
was the triumph of the anti-slavery party at the polls. This decision 
of the ballot-box proved clearly that this party were in the majority, 
and removed the danger of civil war. From that time we have heard 
little or nothing of the Topeka government, and all serious danger of 
revolutionary troubles in Kansas was then at an end. 

The Lecompton constitution which had been thus recognized at this 
State election, by the votes of both political parties in Kansas, was 
transmitted to me with the request that I should present it to Con- 
gress. This I could not have refused to do without violating my 
clearest and strongest convictions of duty. The constitution and all 
the proceedings which preceded and followed its formation, were fair 
and regular on their face. I then believed, and experience has 
proved, that the interests of the people of Kansas would have been 
best consulted by its admission as a State into the Union, especially as 
the majority, within a brief period, could have amended the constitu- 
tion according to their will and pleasure. If fraud existed in all or 
any of these proceedings, it was , not for the President but for Con- 
gress to investigate and determine the question of fraud, and what 
ought to be its consequences. If at the first two elections the majority 
refused to vote, it cannot be pretended that this refusal to exercise the 
elective franchise could invalidate an election fairly held under lawful 
authority, even if they had not subsequently voted at the third elec- 
tion. It is true that the whole constitution had not been submitted to 
the people as I always desired ; but the precedents are numerous of the 
admission of States into the Union without such submission. It would 
not comport with my present purpose to review the proceedings of 
Congress upon the Lecompton constitution. It is sufficient to observe 
that their final action has removed the last vestige of serious revolu- 
tionary troubles. The desperate band recently assembled under a 
notorious outlaw in the southern portion of the Territory, to resist the 
execution of the laws, and to plunder peaceful citizens, will, I doubt 
riot, be speedily subdued and brought to justice. 

Had 1 treated the Lecompton constitution as a nullity and refused 
to transmit it to Congress, it is not difficult to imagine, whilst recall- 
ing the position of the country at that moment, what would have been 
the disastrous consequences, both in and out of the Territory, from 
such a dereliction of duty on the part of the Executive. 

Peace has also been restored within the Territory of Utah, which at 
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the commencement of my administration was in a state of open rebel- 
lion. This was the more dangerous, as the people animated by a 
fanatical spirit and entrenched within their distant mountain fast- 
nesses, might have made a long and formidable resistance. Cost what 
it might it was necessary to bring them into subjection to the Consti- 
tution and the laws. Sound policy, therefore, as well as humanity, 
required that this object should, if possible, be accomplished without 
the effusion of blood. This could only be effected by sending a mili- 
tary force into the Territory sufficiently strong to convince the people 
that resistance would be hopeless, and at the same time to offer them 
a pardon for past offenses on condition of immediate submission to the 
government. This policy was pursued with eminent success, and the 
only cause for regret is the heavy expenditure required to march a 
large detachment of the army to that remote region, and to furnish it 
subsistence. 

Utah is now comparatively peaceful and quiet, and the military 
force has been withdrawn, except that portion of it necessary to keep 
the Indians in check, and to protect the emigrant trains on their way 
to our Pacific possessions. 

In my first annual message I promised to employ my best exertions, 
in cooperation with Congress, to reduce the expenditures of the gov- 
ernment within the limits of a wise and judicious economy. An over- 
flowing treasury had produced habits of prodigality and extravagance 
which could only be gradually corrected. The work required both 
time and patience. I applied myself diligently to this task from the 
beginning, and was aided by the able and energetic efforts of the 
heads of the different executive departments. The result of our labors 
in this good cause did not appear in the sum total of our expenditures 
for the first two years, mainly in consequence of the extraordinary 
expenditure necessarily incurred in the Utah expedition, and the very 
large amount of the contingent expenses of Congress during this period. 
These greatly exceeded the pay and mileage of the members. For the 
year ending June 30, 1858, whilst the pay and mileage amounted 
to $1,490,214, the contingent expenses rose to $2,093,309 79, and for 
the year ending June 30, 1859, whilst the pay and mileage amounted 
to $859,093 66, the contingent expenses amounted $1,431,565 78. I 
am happy, however, to be able to inform you that during the last 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, the total expenditures of the 
government in all its branches, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
exclusive of the public debt, were reduced to the sum of $55,402,465 46. 
This conclusively appears from the books of the Treasury. In the year 
ending June 30, 1858, the total expenditure, exclusive of the public 
debt, amounted to $71,901,129 77, and that for the year ending June 
30, 1859, to $66,346,226 13. Whilst the books of the Treasury show 
an actual expenditure of $59,848,474 72 for the year ending June 30, 
1860, including $1,040, 667 71 for the contingent expenses of Congress, 
there must be deducted from this amoui*t the sum of $4,296,009 26, 
with the interest upon it of $150,000, appropriated by the act of 
February 15, 1860, "for the purpose of supplying the deficiency in 
the revenues and defraying the expenses of the Post Office Department 
for the year ending June 30, 1859/* This sum, therefore, justly 
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chargeable to the year 1859, must be deducted from the sum of 
$59,848,474 72 in order to ascertain the expenditure for the year 
ending June 30, i860, which leaves a balance for the expenditures of 
that year of $55,402,465 46. The interest on the public debt, in- 
cluding treasury notes for the same fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1860, amounted to $3,177,314 62, which, added to the above sum of 
$55,402,465 46, makes the aggregate of $58,579,780 08. 

It ought, in justice to be observed, that several of the estimates from 
the departments for the year ending June 30, 1860, were reduced by 
Congress below what was and still is deemed compatible with the 
public interest. Allowing a liberal margin of $2,500,000 for this re- 
duction and for other causes, it may be safely asserted that the sum 
of $61,000,000, or, at the most, $62,000,000, is amply sufficient to 
administer the government and to pay the interest on the public debt, 
unless contingent events should hereafter render extraordinary expend- 
itures necessary. 

This result has been attained in a considerable degree by the care 
exercised by the appropriate departments in entering into public con- 
tracts. I have myself never interfered with the award of any such 
contract, except in a single case, with the Colonization Society, deem- 
ing it advisable to cast the whole responsibility in each case on the proper 
head of the department, with the general instruction that these con- 
tracts should always be given to the lowest and best bidder. It has 
ever been my opinion that public contracts are not a legitimate source 
of patronage, to be conferred upon personal or political favorites ; but 
that, in all such cases, a public officer is bound to act for the govern- 
ment as a prudent individual would act for himself. 

It is with great satisfaction I communicate the fact that since the 
date of my last annual, message not a single slave has been imported 
into the United States in violation of the laws prohibiting the African - 
slave trade. This statement is founded upon a thorough examination 
and investigation of the subject. Indeed, the spirit which prevailed 
some time since among a portion of our fellow-citizens in favor of this 
trade seems to have entirely subsided. 

I also congratulate you upon the public sentiment which now exists 
against the crime of setting on foot military expeditions within the 
limits of the United States, to proceed from thence and make war upon 
the people of unoffending States with whom we are at peace. In this 
respect a happy change has been effected since the commencement of 
my administration. It surely ought to be the prayer of every Chris- 
tian and patriot that such expeditions may never again receive counte- 
nance in our country, or depart from our shores. 

It would be a useless repetition to do more than refer with earnest 
commendation to my former recommendations in favor of the Pacific 
railroad ; of the grant of power to the President to employ the naval 
force in the vicinity for the protection of the lives and property of our 
fellow-citizens passing in transit over the different Central American 
routes against sudden and lawless outbreaks and depredations ; and 
also to protect American merchant vessels, their crews and cargoes, 
against violent and unlawful seizure and confiscation in the ports of 
Mexico and the South American republics, when these may be in a 
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disturbed and revolutionary condition. It is my settled conviction, 
that without such a power we do not afford that protection to those 
engaged in the commerce of the country which they have a right to 
demand. 

I again recommend to Congress the passage of a law, in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Constitution, appointing a day certain previous 
to the 4th March in each year of an odd number, for the election of 
representatives throughout all the States. A similar power has already 
been exercised, with general approbation, in the appointment of the 
same day throughout the Union for holding the election of electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. My attention was 
earnestly directed to* this subject from the fact that the Thirty-fifth 
Congress terminated on the 3d March, 1859, without making the 
necessary appropriation for the service of the Post Office Department. 
I was then forced to consider the best remedy for this omission, and 
an immediate call of the present Congress was the natural resort. 
Upon inquiry, however, I ascertained that fifteen out of the thirty- 
three States composing the Confederacy were without representatives, 
and that consequently these fifteen States would be disfranchised by 
such a call. These fifteen States will be in the same condition on the 
4th March next. Ten of them cannot elect representatives, according 
to e'xisting State laws, until different periods, extending from the 
beginning of August next until the months of October and November. 
In my last message I gave warning that in a time of sudden and 
alarming danger the salvation of our institutions might depend upon 
the power of the President immediately to assemble a full Congress to 
meet the emergency. 

It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the govern- 
ment will require a modification of the tariff during your present 
session for the purpose of increasing the revenue. In this aspect, I 
desire to reiterate the recommendation contained in my last two annual 
messages in favor of imposing specific, instead of ad valorem, duties 
on all imported articles to which these can be properly applied. From 
long observation and experience, I am convinced that specific duties 
are necessary, both to protect the revenue and to secure to our manu- 
facturing interests that amount of incidental encouragement which 
unavoidably results from a revenue tariff. 

As an abstract proposition, it may be admitted that ad valorem 
duties would in theory be the most just and equal. But if the exper- 
ience of this and of all other commercial nations has demonstrated 
that such duties cannot be assessed and collected without great frauds 
upon the revenue, then it is the part of wisdom to resort to specific 
duties. Indeed, from the very nature of an ad valorem duty, this 
must be the result. Under it the inevitable consequence is, that 
foreign goods will be entered at less than their true value. The 
Treasury will, therefore, lose the duty on the difference between their 
real and fictitious value, and to this extent we are defrauded. 

The temptations which ad valorem duties present to a dishonest 
importer are irresistible. His object is to pass his goods through the 
custom-house at the very lowest valuation necessary to save them from 
confiscation. In this he too often succeeds, in spite of the vigilance 
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of the revenue officers. Hence the resort to false invoices, one for the 
purchaser and another for the custom-house, and to other expedients 
to defraud the government. The honest importer produces his invoice 
to the collector, stating the actual price at which he purchased the 
articles abroad. Not so the dishonest importer, and the agent of the 
foreign manufacturer. And here it may be observed that a very large 
proportion of the manufactures imported from abroad are consigned for 
sale to commission merchants, who are mere agents employed by the 
manufacturers. In such cases no actual sale has been made to fix their 
value. The foreign manufacturer, if he be dishonest, prepares an 
invoice of the goods, not at their actual value, but at the very lowest 
rate necessary to escape detection. In this manner the dishonest 
importer and the foreign manufacturer enjoy a decided advantage over 
the honest merchant. They are thus enabled to undersell the fair 
trader, and drive him from the market. In fact, the operation of this 
system has already driven from the pursuits of honorable commerce 
many of that class of regular and conscientious merchants whose 
character throughout the world is the pride of our country. 

The remedy for these evils is to be found in specific duties, so far as 
this may be practicable. They dispense with any inquiry at the 
custom-house into the actual cost or value of the article, and it pays 
the precise amount of duty previously fixed by law. They present no 
temptations to the appraisers of foreign goods, who receive but small 
salaries, and might, by undervaluation in a few cases, render them- 
selves independent. 

Besides, specific duties best conform to the requisition in the Consti- 
tution, that " no preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another." 
Under our ad valorem system such preferences are to some extent 
inevitable, and complaints have often been made that the spirit of this 
provision has been violated by a lower appraisement of the same 
articles at one port than at another. 

An impression strangely enough prevails, to some extent, that 
specific duties are necessarily protective duties. Nothing can be more 
fallacious. Great Britain glories in free trade, and yet her whole rev- 
enue from imports is at the present moment collected under a system 
of specific duties. It is a striking fact in this connection, that in the 
commercial treaty of January 23, 1860, between France and England, 
one of the articles provides that the ad valorem duties which it imposes 
shall be converted into specific duties within six months from its date, 
and these are to be ascertained by making an average of the prices for 
six months previous to that time. The reverse of the propositions 
would be nearer to the truth, because a much larger amount of reve- 
nue would be collected by merely converting the ad valorem duties of 
a tariff into equivalent specific duties. To this extent the revenue 
would be increased, and in the same proportion the specific duty might 
be diminished. 

Specific duties would secure to the American manufacturer the inci- 
dental protection to which he is fairly entitled under a revenue tariff, 
and to this surely no person would object. The framers of the exist- 
ing tariff have gone further, and in a liberal spirit have discriminated 
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in favor of large and useful branches of our manufactures, not by rais- 
ing the rate of duty upon the importation of similar articles from 
abroad, but, what is the same in effect, by admitting articles free of 
duty which enter into the composition of their fabrics. 

Under the present system, it has been often truly remarked that 
this incidental protection decreases when the manufacturer needs it 
most and increases when he needs it least, and constitutes a sliding 
scale which always operates against him. The revenues of the coun- 
try are subject to similar fluctuations. Instead of approaching a 
steady standard, as would be the case under a system of specific du- 
ties, they sink and rise with the sinking and rising prices of articles 
in foreign countries. It would not be difficult for Congress to arrange 
a system of specific duties which would afford additional stability both 
to our revenue and our manufactures, and without injury or injustice 
to any interest of the country. This might be accomplished by ascer- 
taining the average value of any given article for a series of years at 
the place of exportation, and by simply converting the rate of ad valo- 
rem duty upon it, which might be deemed necessary for revenue pur- 
poses, into the form of a specific duty. Such an arrangement could 
not injure the consumer. If he should pay a greater amount of duty 
one year, this would be counterbalanced by a lesser amount the next, 
and in the end the aggregate would be the same. 

I desire to call your immediate attention to the present condition of 
the Treasury, so ably and clearly presented by the Secretary, in his 
report to Congress; and to recommend that measures be promptly 
aaopted, to enable it to discharge its pressing obligations. The other 
recommendations of the report are well worthy of your favorable con- 
sideration. 

I herewith transmit to Congress the reports of the Secretaries of 
War, of the Navy, of the Interior, and of the Postmaster General. 
The recommendations and suggestion which they contain are highly 
valuable, and deserve your careful attention. 

The report of the Postmaster General details, the circumstances 
under which Cornelius Vanderbilt, on my request, agreed, in the 
month of July last, to carry the ocean mails between our Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Had he not thus acted, this important intercommuni- 
cation must have been suspended, at least for a season. The Post- 
master General had no power to make him any other compensation 
than the postages on the mail matter, which he might carry. It was 
known at the time that these postages would fall far short of an ade- 
quate compensation, as well as of the sum which the same service had 
previously cost the government. Mr. Vanderbilt, in a commendable 
spirit, was willing to rely upon the justice of Congress to make up the 
deficiency ; and I, therefore, recommend that an appropriation may be 
granted for this purpose. 

I should do great injustice to the Attorney General, were I to omit 
the mention of his distinguished services in the measures adopted and 
prosecuted by him for the defense of the government against numerous 
and unfounded claims to land in California, purporting to have been 
made by the Mexican government previous to the treaty of cession. 
The successful opposition to these claims has saved the United States 
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public property, worth many millions of dollars, and to individuals 
holding title under them to at least an equal amount. 

It has been represented to me, from sources which I deem reliable, 
that the inhabitants in several portions of Kansas have been reduced 
nearly to a state of starvation, on account of the almost total failure of 
their crops, whilst the harvests in every other portion of the country 
have been abundant. The prospect before them for tho approaching 
winter is well calculated to enlist the sympathies of every heart. The 
destitution appears to be so general that it cannot be relieved by private 
contributions, and they are in such indigent circumstances as to be 
unable to purchase the necessaries of life for themselves. I refer the 
subject to Congress. If any constitutional measure for their lelief can 
devised, I would recommend its adoption. 

I cordially commend to your favorable regard the interests of the 
people of this District. They are eminently entitled to your conside- 
ration, especially since, unlike the people of the States, they can appeal 
to no government except that of the Union. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Washington City, December 3, 1860. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Washington, November 30, 1860. 
Sir: To the Secretary of the Interior, the supervision of those 
branches of public service which pertain to the internal polity of the 
government was committed by the act of Congress approved March 
3, 1849. The period of time which has since elapsed has been signal- 
ized by extraordinary enterprise among our people, in the development 
of the internal resources of the country; and this department, in the 
extent, variety, and dignity of its functions, and the number and 
jurisdiction of its officers, has necessarily experienced a corresponding 

{rogress*, and become one of the largest of the executive departments, 
ts operations involve the interests of many citizens in all the States 
and Territories, and devolve great labor upon its chief officer. 

One of the most important and widely-spread branches of the de- 
partment is that of the public lands. For detailed information in 
reference to the same, I have the honor to refer to the accompanying 
annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. I 
invite your attention to its contents with confidence ; and, in view of 
the amount of work done, the difficulty and magnitude of the ques- 
tions decided, and the number of our people who obtain through it 
the titles to their estates, I feel assured that you will be gratified to 
observe the marked fidelity and efficiency with which the duties of this 
brueau have been discharged. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, and the quarter ending 
the 30th of September last, 16,385,361 acres of public. lands have been 
proclaimed for sale. During the same period, 9,649,471 acres have been 
surveyed and prepared for market, and 12,060,053.72 acres have been 
disposed of in the following manner : 3,977,619.80 acres have been sold 
for cash, yielding $2,021,425 97; 3,379,040 acres have been absorbed 
by the location of bounty land warrants ; 2,037,770.92 acres approved 
to States under the swamp grants ; and*2,665,623 acres under the rail- 
road grants. The number of military bounty land warrants outstand- 
ing on the 30th of September last was 74,468, and they will require 
8,196,580 acres of the public domain to satisfy them. 

In former reports I have expressed my decided approval of our 
existing public land system, and my objections to any radical change 
in it. Forty years ago, the minimum price of the public lands was 
fixed at $1 25 per acre, and at this rate the principal portion of the 
lands in thirteen large and populous States on the eastern slope of the 
continent have been settled, purchased, and improved; and two States- 
on the Pacific coast have now risen into importance and are rapidly 
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advancing to power, without any complaint from their citizens as to 
the price at which public lands are sold. The system of surveys is 
perfect, the price is moderate, and the settler is secured in his im- 
provements. This being done, the lands not taken by preemptors are 
offered at public sale, the unsold lands become subject to private entry, 
and the settler on such tracts is allowed twelve months within which 
to make proof and payment for the quarter section upon which he has 
fixed his home. 

When lands have been subject to private entry for more than ten 
years, the price to actual settlers and cultivators is reduced, from time 
to time, until, after the expiration of thirty years, it is only twelve 
and a half cents per acre. The donation — improperly termed home- 
stead policy — based upon the fallacy that a residence on a tract of land 
for a certain number of years shall, instead of a fixed price, be made 
the consideration which shall entitle the settler to the land he selects 
and occupies, has been tried, and, as stated in my annual reports of 
1858 and 1859, has everywhere failed and met with public condemna- 
tion. It was annoying to the settler, productive of controversies, and 
injurious to the communities in which the donations were made. 

During the past year, in every case of the proclamation and public 
offering of extensive portions of the public lands, urgent requests 
have been made, as heretofore, for a postponement of the sales thus 
ordered. These requests could not be acceded to without interrupting 
the harmonious operation of the laws constituting our land system, 
which requires the public lands to be brought into market from time 
to time, in proportion as surveyed lands are disposed of and other 
lands surveyed. As there has not been any considerable competition 
or cash demand for new lands during the past year, the settlers on the 
lands brought into market, who were unable, from particular misfor- 
tunes, to make payment before the day of sale, have generally been 
able to file declaratory statements after the day of sale, and thus avail 
themselves of the twelve months' credit secured by law to preemptors 
of lands subject to private entry. It is believed, therefore, that set- 
tlers have suffered no serious hardships. Owing to the slight demand 
for lands as an investment, the cash receipts from the public sales have 
been inconsiderable, when compared with the quantity of land offered. 

Experience has demonstrated the wisdom and propriety of the rec- 
ommendations contained in my last annual report : first, that, in a 
spirit of liberality to all settlers upon unoffered lands, two years should 
be allowed, from the date of settlement, within which to make proof 
and payment ; and, second, thafc it should be made incumbent upon 
the Executive to offer at public sale, by proclamation, within two "years 
after survey, all the lands that have not been claimed by settlers. 

The income from the public lands during four years past has not 
been so great as was expected. The commercial revulsion of 1857, 
followed as it was by short crops in most of the new States and Terri- 
tories, checked emigration, and also the inclination of capitalists to 
make further investments. But this is not the sole cause of the reduc- 
tion in this revenue. The manner of disposing of the public lands has 
been made a topic of political discussion ; and, whilst some emigrant 
families have made settlements and delayed giving the proper notice 
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or making any payments, in the expectation of a donation, other per- 
sons, who are contemplating emigration, have deferred their removal 
from thei i oid homes a*f d the purchase of lands for settlement, await- 
ing some definite legislation upon the subject. Should the discussion 
of alterations in our land system cease, it is believed that the revenue 
derived from sales would speedily rise to a reasonable annual average, 
especially if the quantity of unlocatedland warrants outstanding, should 
continue to diminish ftom year to year as for three years past. 

A controversy was pending in this department ibr many years, in 
relation to the title to the lands at the Hot Springs, in the State ot 
Arkansas. The act of Congress of the 20th April, 1832, entitled "An 
act authorizing the Governor of the Territory of Arkansas to lease the 
Salt Springs, in said Territory, and for other purposes," provides, 
section 3, " that the hot springs, in said Tefritory, together with four 
sections of land, including said springs, as near the center thereof as 
may be, shall be reserved for the future disposal of Congress, and shall 
not be entered, located, or appropriated for any other purpose what- 
ever." 

Several claims to a portion of the land so reserved were afterwards 
presented to the officers of the land department, on behalf of individ- 
uals, which, however, rafter careful examination, were all rejected by 
a decision of Secretary Stuart, made October 10, 1851, that the land 
had been reserved by the act of Congress above quoted, and the title 
thereto remained in the United States, subject to such legislation as 
Congress might specially provide. Notwithstanding this decision, he 
allowed a special entry of the quarter section including the springs to 
be made, for a special purpose, in December, 1851. The claims of all 
contestants for this quarter section were submitted to the late Attorney 
General, in 1854, who was of the opinion that the act of Congress had 
reserved the land and forbidden its sale or location ; and in this 
opinion my predecessor seems to have concurred. In April last, the 
application of the parties who were allowed the entry of December 19, 
1851, for a patent thereon, was submitted to me, and, after a delib- 
* erate review of the case, I decided that the entry was illegal, and 
directed that it be canceled. 

I know of no reason why the title to the lands at the Hot Springs should 
be reserved in perpetuity, and therefore recommend that the disposal 
of the four sections reserved, be provided for by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

By an act of Congress, approved August 8, 1846, a grant of lands 
was made to the State of Iowa for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Des Moines river, from its mouth to the Eaccoon Fork. This 
grant, for more than two years, was regarded on all hands as confined 
to the line of the improvement, and limited to the lands along the 
river and below the Eaccoon Fork ; and this view of the matter has 
been maintained by the Department of the Interior and by the General 
Land Office. The quantity of land thus- admitted to be within the 
grant was found to be 322,392 acres, and was long since listed and 
approved to the State. 

Secretary Stuart, however, caused some of the lands along the river 
and above the Eaccoon Fork to be listed and certified as part of the 
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grant, and a list was also approved by Secretary McClelland, before his 
attention was called to the questions of law involved in a claim which 
had been presented on behalf of the State, in 1849, that the grant 
extended to the headwaters of the Des Moines river. 

The right of the State under the grant of the 8th of August, 1846, 
to any lands lying above the Eaccoon Fork was directly involved in a 
cause which was determined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States at the December term, A. D. 1859, and that tribunal therein 
decided ,that* the grant did not embrace any such lands, and that the 
lists and certificates which had issued from this department conveyed 
no title to the State. The quantity of land embraced in the lists of this 
kind is 271,572 acres, and, with the exception of some sixty or seventy 
thousand acres, the same tracts have also been claimed by the State of 
Iowa, for the use of raiftoad companies, under the act of Congress 
approved May 15, 1856, as parts of the grants thereby made, to aid 
in the construction of certain railroads. Having recommended to the 
Committee of Public Lands of the Senate, in June last, a relinquish- 
ment to the State of all title remaining in the United States to the 
271,572 acres of land erroneously listed and certified under the Des 
Moines grant, I have directed a suspension of immediate action under 
the railroad grants, so far as the two conflicting.*claims interfere. The 
lands along the upper portions of the Des Moines river, not embraced 
in any of the certified lists, which have been surveyed for four, five, 
and six years, but withheld from market on account of the claim of 
the State, have recently been proclaimed and offered at public sale. 

When I came into office the grant to Wisconsin to aid the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers was unsettled. 
My predecessor, a few weeks before that period, made a decision 
according to which the quantity of this grant, under all the laws upon 
the subject, was ascertained to be 684,289 acres. Before that time the 
State had selected lands, under the law of 1854, largely in excess of 
this quantity, and the selections had f been withheld from sale. In 
this state of facts, I directed the lists of selections to be taken up and 
approved in their order of precedence, to such extent as would com- * 
plete the quantity of lands due the State, and the tracts selected in 
excess to be restored to market. This was done, excepting some 
15,000 acres of selections which were suspended, in order to let in, as 
part of the grant, such odd-numbered lots in the Stockbridge town- 
ship, on the east side of Lake Winnebago, as might remain to the 
United States, free from any claim of individuals under the treaty of 
February, 1856, with the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians. The lists 
of such lots have been recently prepared, and, with a supplemental 
list of selections, approved, thus fully closing up the business. 

It has been my aim, whenever these cases of long standing and 
chronic difficulty have legitimately come before me, to fully examine 
and carefully consider them ; to inform myself of all their history and 
details, and dispose of them finally in a spirit of justice, and accord- 
ing to the laws respectively governing each case — thus relieving the 
general business of the Land Office from the incubus which, by reason 
of their pendency, pressed upon and deranged the service and per- 
plexed its officers. 
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The progress of the public surveys in the Territory of Washington 
has been interrupted on account of the existence of certain land claims 
under the treaty of June 15, 1846, with Great Britain. On the expi- 
ration of the charter of the Hudson's Bay Company, in 1859, the pos- 
sessory right of that company, under the third article of the treaty, 
terminated. Instructions were accordingly issued to the surveyor 
general, in September, 1859, to extend the lines of the public surveys 
over the lands which had been occupied by its agents and employes, 
and contracts have since been made for subdividing, in th^. usual man- 
ner, a considerable portion of those lands. 

Two tracts— one at Nisqually, containing, by estimate, 167,000 
acres, and another at Cowlitz, containing about 3,600 acres — have 
been claimed under the fourth article of the same treaty, for the Puget's 
Sound Agricultural Company. It is stipulated in that article that the 
" farms, lands, and other property of every description belonging to 
the Puget's Sound Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Co- 
lumbia river, shall be confirmed to the said company. In case, how- 
ever, the situation of those farms and lands should be considered by 
the United States to be of public and political importance, and the 
United States government should signify a desire to obtain possession 
of the whole, or any part thereof, the property so required shall be 
transferred to the said government, at a proper valuation, to be agreed 
upon between the parties." 

It is clearly the duty of this government to confirm to the Puget's 
Sound Agricultural Company all such "farms" and "lands" as be- 
longed to said company at the date of the treaty. The treaty, how- 
ever, created no right ; it simply provided for the confirmation of a 
title, either inchoate or perfect, previously existing. Title to land 
under the British government can only be derived from the Crown, 
either directly or indirectly. But this department is not advised that 
said company have, or claim to haye, any grant from the Crown of 
Great Britain. The treaty only secures to them the "lands" and 
"farms" "belonging to" them ; and, if we reject the literal, obvious 
interpretation, and construe the words "belonging to" as equivalent to 
" occupied by" the company, still we find nothing in the words of the 
treaty which will warrant the claini of an extensive district, when it 
is well known that at the date of the treaty only a few employes of 
this company had houses, sheep-folds, and cattle-pens, with very meager 
improvements, scattered over a wide and undefined range of country. 
Such a construction of the treaty is totally inadmissible and inconsist- 
ent with the land policy of the United States and Great Britain. 
Whilst it is manifest, from all the evidence collected, that no part of 
this land "belonged to" the Puget's Sound Agricultural Company, yet 
some scattered portions of it might answer the description of " farms" 
and "lands" occupied by it, which, in a spirit of fairness and liberal- 
ity, might be determined by survey, confirmed, and patented. On the 
other hand, the claim which has been presented, and which I regard 
as merely speculative, delays the public surveys, retards settlements, 
and prevents the improvement of the country. 

Indeed, the surveyor general reports that almost all the old ser- 
vants of the Puget's Sound Agricultural Company have long since be- 
3 c 
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come American citizens, and are now claiming farms, under our former 
donation and present preemption laws, within the region that has 
been claimed on the Nisqually river. 

It is due to the people of Washington Territory that some decisive 
action should be taken. I am not advised that any portion of the 
tracts claimed are of any public or political importance to the United 
States, and I recommend that the surveyor general of Washington 
Territory, under the supervision of this department, be authorized by 
special enactment to decide upon the validity of the claims of the 
Puget's Sound Agricultural Company, and, if they are entitled to 
confirmation, to determine the location and boundaries of the "farms" 
and "lands" that belonged to the company, which should be required, 
within a given period, to present its claims for final action. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. » 

Detailed information in regard to the operations of the Indian Office 
during the past year, and the present condition of the various tribes 
of Indians within our limits, will be found in the report of the Com- 
missioner, which, with the accompanying documents, is herewith 
submitted. 

In reviewing the results of the policy pursued by the government of 
the United States towards the Indian tribes within their limits, it 
should be borne in mind that, while the same general relation exists 
between the United States and all the tribes, that relation has been 
modified in respect to^nany of them by treaty stipulations and acts of 
Congress, and as these modifications vary in each case, and often in 
essential particulars, the subject becomes complicated, and the diffi- 
culty of subjecting the Indians to a uniform policy greatly increased. 
With the wild tribes in the heart of the continent, in Arizona, and in 
California, constituting, possibly, the majority, we have no treaties 
whatever. With respect to policy, then, it is obvious that the Indians 
must be divided into two classes — those with whom we have treaties, 
and those with whom we have not. In the case of the former we are 
clearly bound to be guided by treaty stipulations; in the case of the 
latter the government is free to pursue" such a policy as circumstances 
may render expedient, subordinate, of course, to those general princi- 
ples which have been declared in the statutes and sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court. 

Again, the treaty or annuity Indians may be arranged in two divi- 
sions. With one we have treaties of amity, and we pay them annuities, 
either in money, goods, or provisions, or perhaps all three, for a longer 
or shorter period, but without recognizing their title to any particular 
tract of country. We not only pay annuities to the other, but we 
recognize their title to particular tracts of country, described by metes 
and bounds, and guaranty them undisturbed possession of the same 
forever. This latter class, again, must be subdivided into those who 
hold their lands in common, whether in fee, or by the usual Indian 
title, and those whose lands are held in severalty by the individual 
members of the tribe. There is yet a further distinction to be made 
between those cases where the several reservations are in a compact 
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body, surrounded by a well-defined exterior boundary, constituting 
them a tribal reservation, over which the intercourse laws can be en- 
forced, and those in which the individual reservations are scattered 
among the white settlements, and subjected to the operation of the 
laws of the State or Territory in which they are situated. 

Our intercourse with those tribes with whom we have no treaties, 
except those in California, Utah, and New Mexico, who are under the 
control of agents, is limited to impressing upon them the necessity of 
maintaining friendly relations with the whites., and assuring them 
that acts of violence and rapine will be sure to draw upon them severe 
chastisement. This intercourse is had mainly through the medium of 
officers of the Army, stationed on the remote frontier, or engaged in 
exploring and surveying expeditions. With the exception of the 
Navajos and Snakes, these Indians have been at peace with us during 
the past year. ^| 

Peace has 'also prevailed among the treaty Indians, with one con- 
spicuous exception. I refer to the Kioways, whose increasing turbu- 
lence would seem to render military operations advisable. The same 
may be said of the Yanctonnais and Cut-head bands of Sioux. 

Of those Indians, to whom reservations are secured by treaty, it is 
to be observed that those who hold their lands in common, and those 
who hold in severalty, but whose reservations are scattered about 
among the white settlements, have made, and are making little or no 
progress. There are of course exceptions, but they are few in number, 
and result from fortuitous circumstances. Experience has satisfied me 
that two conditions are indispensable to the success of any policy, 
looking beyoncL the mere immediate and temporary relief of the In- 
dians. If it is designed to effect a radical change in their habits, and 
modes of life, and establish for them a permanent civilization, the 
ideas of separate, or rather private property, and isolation, must form 
the basis alike of our diplomacy and our legislation. 

Private property in the soil and its products stimulates industry by 
guarantying the undisturbed enjoyment of its fruits, and isolation is an 
effectual protection against the competition, the cunning, and the cor- 
rupting influences of the white man . This is not mere theory, it has the 
sanction of successful application in practice ; and notable examples may 
be cited — those of the Winnebagoes and Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Sioux, reclaimed in an incredibly short time by this policy, from the 
idleness, drunkenness, and degradation for which they were conspicuous 
And it is no valid objection to the force of the illustration to say that 
the same results have been produced among the Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Cherokees, who still hold their lands as tenants in common. The 
tenure in common is but nominal with those tribes ; every member of 
them is protected in the undisturbed possession of the home he has 
made for himself in the common domain, and his right of property in 
his fields and the crops he raises on them is as sacredly respected as 
if he held them in fee and in severalty. Nowhere are the intercourse 
laws so rigidly enforced as among these tribes ; and it is to this and the 
practical recognition of the right of private property in the soil and 
its products that the great prosperity of these tribes is due. I am 
strengthened, then, in the conviction expressed in my last annual report, 
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that the only plan that holds out any hope for the decaying aboriginal 
races, is to confine them to small tribal reservations, having well-defined 
exterior boundaries, so that the intercourse laws can be enforced thereon, 
and to divide these reservations into farms of moderate dimensions, to 
be held in severalty by the individual members of the tribe, with all 
the rights incident to an estate in fee simple, except that of alienation. 
Annuities should be paid, not in money but in goods, provisions, agri- 
cultural implements, and seeds, and authority should be given to the 
agents to discriminate in their distribution between the industrious and 
the idle, the orderly and the thriftless. These ideas form the basis of 
all the Indian treaties which have been negotiated during your admin- 
istration, and I would suggest that they should be established by law 
as the fixed policy of the government. 

The colonization system, which was tried in California and Texas, 
under the direction of Congress, and from whj|h I at one time hoped 
for the most favorable results, has proved an entire failure. It is ex- 
pensive and radically defective. To promise for it any success, one of 
two modifications must be introduced. Either the overseer or agent 
must have a right of property in the products of the reservation, and 
be allowed to retain for his private use and benefit the surplus 
which may remain after feeding and clothing the Indians, or each In- 
dian must work for himself and gather for himself, and the idle and 
the thriftless must be made to feel the effects of their idleness and un- 
thriftiness, and to realize practically the difference between him who 
sows and reaps and him who does not. 

Frequent complaints having been made by the Cherokee authorities 
of unauthorized settlements upon a portion of their territory known 
as the Neutral Land, measures were taken to remove the cause of com- 
plaint. Last spring the settlers were notified that they were unau- 
thorized intruders, mere naked trespassers, in fact, upon an Indian 
reserve, and that they must remove, or the law would be enforced 
• against them. No attention having been paid to the notice, the agent 
for the Cherokees, acting under orders from the Indian Office, has re- 
cently visited the reserve, and, by the aid of the United States troops, 
forcibly removed the settlers from that portion of the reserve lying 
south of what is known as the Calhoun line. It appears from the records 
of the department that owing to an error in protracting the northern 
boundary of the neutral land the line was made to run eight or nine 
miles south of the true boundary, leaving outside of the reserve, as 
marked on the map, a strip known as the " Dry Woods/ ' which should 
have been included in it. It was generally believed that the dry woods 
was part of the New York reservation, on which settlements were per- 
mitted, and as the settlers there had gone in in good faith and made 
valuable improvements, the agent did not molest them. Believing 
myself that the settlers on the tract in question are law-abiding citi- 
zens, that they established themselves there in good faith, and in utter 
ignorance of the trespass they were committing, and that they have 
expended, large sums in opening and improving their farms, I think it 
would be a great hardship if they were now compelled to remove. I 
have, therefore, suspended the execution of the law until the end of 
.the approaching session of Congress, in order that they may have an 
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opportunity of applying to that body for relief ; and, as the Cherokees 
do not want the land, I would recommend the passage of a law au- 
thorizing this land to be surveyed and sold as other public lands, and 
the proceeds paid over to the Cherokees. As it is expressly stipulated 
in the treaty of New Echota that the lands ceded to the Cherokees 
" shall in no future time, without their consent, be included within the 
territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territory," provision 
should be made in the law for obtaining the assent of the Cherokees 
as a condition precedent to its taking effect ; and, with a view of securing 
such assent, and preventing any future conflict of jurisdiction, the 
boundaries of Kansas should be so modified as to make her southern 
line coincident with the northern boundaries of the Cherokee neutral 
land and the Osage reservations, as protracted on Mr. Calhoun's map. 
The same error was committed with respect to the northern boundary 
of the Osage reservation, and as there are settlers upon the strip em- 
braced between the treaty line and Mr. Calhoun's line, and their condi- 
tion is in all respects similar to that of the settlers on the Dry Woods, 
I would recommend that the provisions of the law be extended to the 
Osage reservation. 

The Shawnees, Miamies, and the confederated bands of Kaskaskias, 
Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, belong to that class of Indians 
whose lands have been divided among the individual members of the 
tribe, and are held in severalty. These individual reservations do 
not fall within the limits of a tribal reservation, but are scattered 
among the white settlements, and the Indians are consequently exposed 
to all the evils resulting from unrestrained intercourse with the whites. 
They are not only making no progress, but are rapidly deteriorating; 
and I feel confident that, unless they are removed from their present 
location, they will disappear altogether in a short time. I would 
recommend that authority be given to this department to sell their 
lands, with their consent, and, with the proceeds, purchase them a 
home, either in the Cherokee neutral land, or in some part of the 
Osage reservation. No doubt is entertained of the feasibility of this 
plan, and it offers the double advantage of removing the Indians 
from influences that are surely working their destruction, and reliev- 
ing the future State of Kansas from the burden of a large pauper 
Indian population. Besides, it will open to settlement some of the 
richest and most productive lands in Kansas. Indeed, I am not sure but 
that it would be advisable to remove all the Indians of Kansas, and 
locate them upon the unoccupied portion of the Osage reservation. 
It would relieve Kansas from an incubus, and allow the Indians a 
fair opportunity of working out a future for themselves, unrestricted 
by the interference of the whites. 

Appropriations were made, at the last session of Congress, to 
enable the department to negotiate treaties with the Arrapahoes and 
Cheyennes, and with the Chippewas of Eed Lake and Eed Biver. To 
carry out the wishes of Congress, the Arrapahoes and Cheyennes were 
notified to assemble at Fort Bent, (now Fort Wise,) and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs was instructed to meet them there. The 
Arrapahoes met the Commissioner, but only two or three chiefs of the 
Cheyennes were able to be present at the appointed time. The 
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propositions of the government- were submitted to them in council, 
and the Indians were satisfied to accept them. But, as the represent- 
atives of the Cheyennes did not feel authorized to sign a treaty, the 
Commissioner was compelled to return without completing his work. 
The negotiation was left in such a condition as to hold out the expec- 
tation that a treaty will be concluded at an early day. 

The superintendent of Indian affairs for the northern superinten- 
dency and an experienced officer of this department were appointed 
commissioners to negotiate with. the Chippewas of Red Lake and Red 
River. Here, again, the negotiations were impeded by the absence 
of one of the bands, whose assent was deemed essential by the Indians 
themselves. The delegates from the Red Lake band demanded a 
most extravagant price for their land, and maintained their demand 
with so much persistance, that the commissioners deemed it impossi- 
ble to conclude a treaty, at that time, upon terms acceptable to the 
department, and so broke up the conference. The department was 
influenced, in the terms it offered, by the fact that the Senate had 
rejected a treaty, negotiated in 1851, by the Hon. Alexander Ramsay, 
then Governor of Minnesota, and ex-officio superintendent, by which 
the Indians agreed to sell the most valuable portion of their country, 
including the valley of the Red River of the North, for the sum of 
$230,000. It was, therefore, deemed necessary to demand a larger 
cession for that sum, while the amplest reservations were contemplated 
for Indian occupancy. The Indians have since expressed regret for 
their conduct, and asked to be permitted to visit Washington to 
conclude a treaty. Permission has been given them, and it is expected 
that a treaty will be shortly concluded. 

In the administration of our Indian affairs the aid of the military 
arm of the government is often indispensable, and at all times a 
cordial cooperation and a friendly understanding between the Indian 
agents and the officers of the army are required for the success of this 
service. I am of the opinion, therefore, that the supervision of the 
Indian Bureau might be retransferred to the War Department with 
great propriety and advantage. If all the officers of the government, 
who are brought in contact with the Indians, and intrusted with their 
business, were under the immediate order and control of one depart- 
ment, they would necessarily feel a more direct responsibility, which 
would certainly secure greater efficiency. 

PENSIONS. 

I refer you to the report of the Commissioner of Pensions for infor- 
mation in respect to the operations of the Pension Bureau for the past 
year. 

The whole number of pensioners of all classes now remaining on 
the rolls is 11,284, and the sum required to pay their pensions is 
$1,001,018 95. During the past year the amount thus expended was 
$1,103,562 03. 

Although there appears to have been but a slight dimunition in the 
work of the office, yet such is the condition of the business that it will 
admit of a considerable reduction of the clerical force during the next 
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year, and, consequently, the estimates now submitted for this branch 
of the service have been reduced by the sum of $28,200. 

The energetic measures which have been adopted for the prevention 
of pension and bounty land frauds upon the government, have been 
attended with very favorable results, as is clearly indicated by the 
decrease in the number of prosecutions for offenses of this character. 

PATENT OFFICE. 

The increase of business in the Patent Office, and the magnitude of 
its operations, give additional force to the recomendations heretofore 
made for a reorganization of this bureau. The amount of work de- 
volved upon the examiners is enormous, and it is difficult to believe 
that the reiterated appeals in this behalf would have been so entirely 
disregarded, had Congress realized the actual condition of the business 
of the office ; and as the office is self-sustaining, it is only reasonable 
that this department should be empowered to graduate the force em- 
ployed, by the work to be done ; provided, always, that the expenditures 
shall be kept within the receipts. 

I take occasion to renew the recommendation of previous reports in 
regard to the anomaly of allowing appeals from the Commissioner of 
Patents to one of the three district judges. In addition to the reasons 
urged in my first annual report for an alteration of the law in this 
particular, it is to be observed that, as each judge acts separately upon 
the appeal taken, it becomes very difficult, if not impossible, to main- 
tain uniformity and certainty in the execution of the patent laws. 

The income of the office, for the three quarters ending September 30, 
1860, was $197,648 40, and its expenditure, $189,672 23, showing a 
surplus of $7,976 17. 

During this period, five thousand six hundred and thirty-eight ap- 
plications for patents have been received, and eight hundred and forty- 
one caveats filed. Three thousand six hundred and twelve applications 
have been rejected, and three thousand eight hundred and ninety-six 
patents issued, including reissues, additional improvements, and de- 
signs. In addition to this, there have been forty-nine applications for 
extensions, and twenty-eight patents have been exten4ed for a period 
of seven years from the expiration of their first term. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This is one of the main pillars of the prosperity and power- of any 
country, and it assumes additional importance in ours, because of the 
extent of our territory, embracing every variety of soil and climate, 
the cheapness of land, and the facility with which its products can be 
transported to market. The liberal appropriations made by Congress 
at its last session, in encouragement of this most useful art, received 
the cheerful sanction of the people, and this department has labored 
faithfully to carry out the beneficent instructions of Congress. Dili- 
gent inquiry has been made for the best varieties of seeds and cuttings 
of every useful plant and vegetable, and satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for procuring them on the best terms, and transporting 
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them in the safest manner. It is manifest that, when we have received 
an adequate supply of the different plants and seeds adapted to our 
various soil and climate, and have developed our agricultural resources, 
by the judicious application of the results of scientific investigations, 
the United States must become the granary of the world. 

EIGHTH CENSUS, 

The general interest felt in this work, and the importance of the 
nearest possible approach to accuracy in all its details, have been prop- 
erly appreciated by this department ; and it is hoped that the energy 
and care with which it has been conducted will insure results in ac- 
cordance with the public expectation. 

The schedules and carefully-prepared instructions were distributed 
in time to enable the United States marshals to commence the enumer- 
ation on the day appointed by law. The time within which all the 
returns should have been made is now past, and the census has been 
completed in all the States and Territories, with the exception of some 
few subdivisions, where, from circumstances represented to be un- 
avoidable, delays have occurred. This failure, however, creates no 
surprise, when it is known that the number of necessary subdivisions 
required the employment of four thousand four hundred different 
agencies. 

The returns have been placed in the hands of an able and efficient 
corps of clerk's, and I have the assurance of the superintendent of this 
service that, with his present force, he will enable me, during the ap- 
proaching session of Congress, to present an exhibit of the aggregate 
population, manufactures, and agricultural productions, and to make 
the apportionment of Bepresentatives, in accordance with the twenty- 
fifth section of the law approved May 23, 1850. 

Sufficient information, however, has been obtained to justify the con- 
clusion that our population has kept pace with its ordinary natural 
progress, and that the increase in the productions of agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and mines, will show an accelerated advance in material 
prosperity. 

For the completion of the eighth census, the sum of $437,000, as a 
deficiency, will be required for the current fiscal year, and a further 
appropriation of $190,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
which, with the appropriation heretofore made for this service, will 
make the entire cost of the present enumeration about $1,642,000, of 
which sum about $1,303,000 will be paid to the marshals and their 
assistants, in accordance with the rates established by the law of 1850, 
for their services in this connection. 

The sum demanded for the execution of the eighth census exceeds 
the cost of the seventh in the sum of $245,000 — an excess rendered 
necessary by the increase of our population and its diffusion over the 
vast plains of the interior. 

In this my last annual report, I feel it to be my duty to suggest 
the propriety and importance of establishing a bureau of statistics. 

The internal trade between the different States of this Union is 
greater than our foreign trade, and directly interests a much greater 
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number of our own people, yet we possess no agency by which we can 
ascertain and definitely present to the world the value and extent of 
this exchange of the products of labor. We have no central point of 
statistical knowledge by which we can show the connection and de- 
pendence of the several States upon each other for their material ad- 
vancement and prosperity. It is true that once in each period of ten 
years the country is supplied with certain information regarding aur 
agricultural, manufacturing, and mining interests ; yet nothing is 
known of the importance, direction, and channels of our home com- 
merce. Congress, the departments, and the community are without 
any general reliable resource for the ascertainment of our internal 
trade and the annual productions of agriculture, manufactures, and 
mines. It would be a wise economy to establish an agency which 
would secure the desired information in the most authentic, practica- 
ble form, and regularly report the same p,t each session of Congress. 
The requisite force would be small, and I feel confident that the re- 
ports of such a bureau would command for it the public favor. 

JUDICIARY. 

Some changes in the laws are required, to enable this department to 
secure uniformity and to enforce existing regulations in regard to judi- 
cial expenses of the government, and I renew my former recommend- 
ations on this subject. Without some additional power, promptitude 
and accuracy in the return of the emolument accounts of the clerks of 
the United States courts cannot be secured. 

The fixed and well-established policy of the government of the Uni- 
ted States, since the year 1808, has been the suppression of the African 
slave trade. From time to time statutes have been enacted to effect- 
uate this object, and the heaviest penalties have been prescribed against 
those who engage in this traffic. The courts find great difficulty in 
construing the laws, and the judges widely differ in their opinions 
and interpretation of them. The action of the juries in all sections 
of the country indicates that the penalties prescribed for violations of 
these laws are deemed altogether disproportionate to the heinousness 
of the offense, and therefore any technical defense is seized upon to 
reconcile them to finding verdicts of acquittal. Hence, no case has 
ever yet reached the Supreme Court, by which alone a settled construc- 
tion could be given to them. Public policy demands a review of 
these statutes, and a change which would render their provisions more 
practical, and therefore more efficient, would, in my judgment, be 
both wise and expedient. 

But I desire more particularly to call your attention to that provi- 
sion of the laws for the suppression of the African slave trade, which 
authorizes the President " to make such regulations and arrangements 
as he may deem expedient for the safe-keeping, support, and removal 
beyond the limits of the United States, of all such negroes, mulattoes, 
or persons of color, as may be so delivered and brought within their 
jurisdiction ; and to appoint a proper person or persons, residing upon 
the coast of Africa, as agent or agents, for receiving the negroes, mu- 
lattoes, or persons of color delivered from on board vessels seized in 
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the prosecution of the slave trade by commanders of the United States 
armed vessels ;" and, also, to the act of June 16, 1860, which author- 
izes the President to enter into a contract with any persons or society 
to receive from the agents of the United States'" all negroes, mulafc- 
toes, or persons of color delivered from on board vessels seized in the 
prosecution of the slave trade/' and "to provide the said negroes, 
mulattoes, and persons of color with comfortable clothing, shelter, 
and provisions, for a period not exceeding one year from the date of 
their being landed on the coast of Africa." 
. During the last spring, three slavers, having on board 1,432 Afri- 
cans, were captured and brought into the port of Key West. * These 
Africans were delivered to the United States marshal of the southern 
district of Florida, who furnished them with suitable supplies and 
provided comfortable quarters for their occupancy. With the least 
possible delay, contracts were entered into with the American Coloniza- 
tion Society for the transportation of these negroes to Liberia, and for 
their support for one year from the date of their being landed on the 
coast of Africa. The said society contracted to furnish vessels of the 
best class, to be fitted, equipped, and provisioned in accordance with 
the requirements of the act of Congress entitled "An act to regulate 
the carriage of passengers in steamships and other vessels/' approved 
March 3, 1855. Good clothing, medicines, and medical attendanoe 
were to be. provided for said Africans on the voyage. The con- 
tract for their transportation was performed with fidelity. Approved 
vessels, which had been examined by an officer of the Navy, at the 
instance of this department, well-provisioned, and with ample room, 
were provided, and the result is as follows : 1,432 was the number 
received by the marshal at Key West ; while under his charge, 294 
died, and the survivors, numbering 1,138, were delivered to the agents 
of the Colonization Society. On the voyage 245 died, and only 893 
were landed on the coast of Africa. This department is without defi- 
nite information as to the fate of the survivors since their arrival in 
Liberia. 

The expenses incurred by the marshal in keeping these Africans for 
about six weeks, including $5,498 60 for medicines and medical 
attendance, was $27,650 92. The cost of transportation, exclusive 
of the salaries of the agents of the government to superintend the 
fulfillment of the contract, amounted to $56,900. The cost of sup- 
porting and providing them with clothing for one year will amount 
to $89,300, in the event that no further mortality shall occur among 
them. 

During the month of August last, three young Africans found on 
board the slaver W. B. Kibbey were brought into the port of New 
York and delivered to the United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of that State. These boys were quick, sprightly, and promising. 
Numerous applications were made by citizens to have them bound out 
for a term of years as apprentices, and others proposing that they 
should be placed in the "Colored Orphan Asylum/' in the city of 
New York ; but, as the law allowed no discretion upon the subject, I 
caused them to be delivered into the charge of the Colonization Society, 
for transportation to Liberia. 
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On the 15th day of Octoher last, this department was advised, by a 
communication from the Secretary of the Navy, of the seizure of the 
brigantine slaver Storm King, with 619 Africans, and also of the 
capture of the slave ship Erie, with 897 Africans on board, and of 
their arrival at the port of Monrovia. These Africans, reduced by 
death to 1,483, were delivered to the agent of the United States for 
liberated Africans, in a state of perfect nakedness, who provided them 
at once with clothing and food. At the time of the landing of these 
negroes the agent of the United States was informed by the President 
of Liberia that, unless the government of the United States should 
pay to the government of Liberia the same per capita consideration 
which had been allowed the Colonization Society for their maintenance 
for twelve months, he could not consent to receive them into his country. 
The Africans were landed, however, and the question was referred to 
our government. Upon examination, it was found that the law vested 
no authority in the President of the United States to contract with 
the government of Liberia for the support of these people, and as the 
Colonization Society have a special treaty or agreement with that gov- 
ernment, allowing them to land and maintain in that country recap- 
tured Africans, another contract was entered into with that society for 
the support and clothing of these Africans for one year. To carry out 
this contract, an appropriation of $148,300 will be required during 
this session of Congress. 

The system established by the legislation of the last session of Con- 
gress, by which the officers of the armed vessels of the United States 
are authorized to land those negroes found on board captured slavers 
on the coast of Africa, is regarded as both proper and economical. 

In order to carry out the policy of the government for suppressing 
the African slave trade, there is no reason or necessity for treating 
these unfortunate Africans when brought within our jurisdiction with 
cruelty and inhumanity, by the operation of a system which entails a 
heavy expense upon this government. 

Enfeebled as they are by a voyage in crowded vessels, and with scant 
provision, confined within our forts and barracks, where no one sym- 
pathises with or can understand them, with none interested to study 
their wants, or to administer to their necessities, then shipped again 
upon another long voyage, it is not wonderful that more than one 
third of them die. 

After they are landed in Africa, and kept for twelve months, they 
are thrown off by the United States to take care of themselves. In 
this condition, half civilized and half savage, they are much less 
capable of supporting themselves than if they were altogether savage. 
But the government of Liberia, moved by a spirit of humanity, has 
been compelled to remedy the effects of our laws, by enacting that 
each recaptured African, at the end of twelve months, shall be bound 
to service for a term of seven years to fit him for the duties of citi- 
zenship. 

Our system is productive of unmitigated cruelty to these unfortunate 
beings ; but owing to the prejudice and distrust of our people, it is 
difficult to suggest a change which would be acceptable to all. Any 
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change, however, would he an improvement upon the present inhu- 
man and costly system. 

The marshals into whose hands these Africans have been delivered 
have performed a most arduous and disagreeable duty, with great 
efficiency and fidelity, but the law allows them no compensation 
whatever for their services. This is unjust, and I hope that Congress 
will not hesitate to remedy this defect in the law, and will authorize 
this department to make such payments as may be commensurate with 
the services rendered. 

To provide a reasonable allowance therefor, and to meet the neces- 
sary expenses arising from the prosecution of persons charged with 
violating the laws for the suppression of the African slave trade, and 
also to enable the government to pay the amount now due on account 
of the bounty provided for by the act of March 3, 1819 — being $25 for 
each negro, mulatto, or person of color, delivered to the United States 
marshal, or the agent appointed to receive recaptured Africans — an 
appropriation of $75,000 will be required at the present session of 
Congress. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

In my annual reports for 1858 and 1859, allusion was made to the 
fact, that the Constitution invests Congress with exclusive legislative con- 
trol over the District of Columbia, yet the people of the District have no 
voice in choosing a delegate or member to participate in its councils. The 
absence of any direct responsibility on the part of the legislative body 
constitutes the basis of appeals to its sense of justice and liberality in 
their behalf. The past is full of evidence of the generosity of Con- 
gress to this District. Liberal charters have been granted to the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown. Judges and other judicial officers 
have been provided, at the expense of the United States, for the admin- 
istration of justice, and the maintenance of good order ; halls have 
been supplied for the accommodation of courts, and a jail for the safe- 
keeping of prisoners ; a penitentiary has been built and supported from 
year to year ; bridges have been constructed and kept in repair ; streets 
and avenues have been paved and lighted ; an auxiliary police force 
established and paid ; and a heavy expenditure has been incurred in 
bringing a bountiful supply of pure water into the cities from a distance ; 
several squares have been inclosed and tastefully adorned ; a hospital 
for the insane has been erected, officered, and supported ; and provision 
made for the education and maintenance of the deaf and dumb and the 
blind. Much has been done, but more is required and expected. 
Owing, however, to the want of any definite rule or settled policy on 
the part of Congress in respect to appropriations for these local objects, 
it is difficult to designate other and additional improvements which 
ought to be made at the expense of the United States. 

To furnish an illustration, I need only refer to the action of the Senate 
at its late session. This department was required by that body to 
submit an estimate to Congress at its approaching session for the con- 
struction of a new jail for this District. Such a building is needed, 
and the appropriation for that purpose would be proper. But on the 
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same principle by which you would erect a jail for the safe-keeping of 
the prisoners of the District you would enlarge the City Hall for the 
accommodation of its courts. The only question of discretion which 
arises is this : Is the necessity for additional court accommodations as 
urgent and pressing as the erection of a new jail ? From the representa- 
tions made to me I consider an additional court room more necessary and 
more pressing. In submitting the required estimate for building a 
new jail, I have adopted the plan designed by Mr. Clark, architect for 
this department. The proposed structure would be sufficiently tasteful 
and imposing in appearance, simple and commodious in its arrange- 
ments, capable of harmonious extension if hereafter required, and 
economical in the cost of construction as well as in the outlay that will 
be necessary for its safe-keeping. 

The recommendations made in former reports, in regard to legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia, are now respectfully renewed. The 
policy therein indicated, if adopted and carried out, would be just and 
fair, and, it is believed, entirely satisfactory to the people. 

For information in reference to the public buildings and grounds, 
and the expenditure of the appropriations therefor, I have the honor to 
refer the annexed report of the Commissioner. Judicious and careful 
management has been evinced in all the details of this branch of the 
service during the past year. 

The interesting report of the superintendent of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane is herewith submitted, and shows that this in- 
stitution is in a satisfactory condition. The buildings are all nearly 
completed. They have been constructed in a substantial $nd tasteful 
manner, and the cost has, in no case, exceeded the appropriation. The 
location is beautiful and commanding, and the accommodations are 
ample for all patients that are entitled to admission. The number of 
inmates has increased from year to year. On the first of July last, 
there were from the Army 24 ; from the Navy 19 ; from the Soldier's 
Home 4 ; and from civil life 120 — total 167. 

The grounds around the buildings should be laid off and improved, 
and the entire tract of land substantially inclosed ; and* for these pur- 
poses some additional appropriations will be needed. 

The institution has heretofore been managed with great efficiency, 
and bids fair soon to become a model of its kind in every respect. 

The annual report of the president of the Columbian Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind will be found 
among the papers accompanying this report, from which it appears 
that, in respect to the number of pupils and the efficiency of the in- 
struction and management, this institution has been prosperous. The 
number of pupils taught during the year ending the 30th of June 
last was thirty, of which twenty-four were mutes and six blind. The 
receipts of the treasurer were $6,509 26, and the payments by the 
superintendent were $6,895 60, the excess being met by a balance in 
his hands on the 30th of June, 1859. The State of Maryland has re- 
cently made provision for placing pupils in the institution, and acces- 
sions have been received and others are expected from that quarter. 
Its buildings and grounds are found not to be sufficiently capacious for 
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the attainment of all that is desired in giving instruction in manual 
labor and the mechanic arts. The reports of the officers do not show 
the rate of compensation required by the directors from pay-pupils and 
those placed in it by the State of Maryland, but the amount received 
from the United States during the year by the treasurer having been 
$5,759 26, supporting and educating about twenty indigent pupils 
from this District, the rate of cost is shown to have been $287 96 for 
each, which, at this early stage of the history and progress of the in- 
stitution, may be regarded as very moderate indeed. This result is 
only attainable because the management of the funds is intrusted to 
judicious men, .who, from motives of Christian benevolence, not only 
conduct its affairs without cost, but are themselves constantly making 
private contributions to its resources. In this state of the case, it ap- 
pears to be a dictate of wisdom, as well as of benevolence, that the 
institution should be favorably regarded by Congress. 

By a proviso attached to a clause in the act of Congress of June 25, 
1860, " making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the gov- 
ernment/' the "office of engineer of the Potomac water works" was 
abolished, and its duties assigned to the "chief engineer of the Wash- 
ington aqueduct/' 

The annual report which is required by the first section of the act 
of March 3, 1859, in relation to the care and preservation of the fin- 
ished portion of these works, has been prepared by the chief engineer 
of the aqueduct, and will also be found among the accompanying 
papers. 

The principal object kept steadily in view in managing the peniten- 
tiary of this District, has been to make it a self-supporting institution ; 
but this desirable end has not been attained. The experiment of 
hiring the labor of the convicts in different branches of mechanical 
labor has been made, but the machinery, shops, and grounds are not 
of a capacity sufficient to admit the introduction of a variety of em- 
ployments of this kind. I am of the opinion that some change might 
be made with advantage, and therefore recommend the enactment of a 
law under which the able-bodied convicts might be employed in gra- 
ding and improving the public grounds around the arsenal. 

For the details of the history of the penitentiary during the year, 
and its present condition, I refer you to the annual report of the Board 
of Inspectors and warden. I approve the suggestion of the board, that 
some provision should be made for the punishment of prisoners who 
escape from the custody of the officers, and also for the misdemeanor 
of aiding and abetting an escape. 

As an incentive to good conduct it might be proper to provide for 
the payment to each convict who serves out his term of sentence with- 
out any insubordination or infraction of the rules of the prison of a 
small per centum, at his discharge, upon the value of the labor he has 
performed whilst confined within its walls. 

WAGON E0ADS. 

After making my last annual report, in which I stated that the work 
on the Fort Kearney, South Pass, and Honey Lake road might be 
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regarded as completed, I became satisfied of the inadequate supply of 
water along that portion of the route lying between Lasson's Meadows, 
on the Humboldt river, and the western terminus, near Honey Lake 
valley, and that the stock and families of the vast number of emigrants 
who had already passed over this road suffered "greatly from this de- 
ficiency. I gave instructions to the superintendent, in April last, to 
expend a portion of the remaining funds in proper works for the col- 
lection and preservation of water, and I have now the honor to report 
the entire completion of this emigrant road. The final report of the 
superintendent is daily expected. 

The zeal and indomitable energy with which this work has been 
prosecuted, through several years, by the superintendent, reflects the 
highest credit upon him. No officer could have performed this arduous 
duty with more ability and fidelity to the government. His successful 
efforts to improve this great highway between the Mississippi valley 
and the Pacific slope, by changing its location from rugged and barren 
to more inviting regions, will be duly appreciated by the hardy emi- 
grants who will enjoy its advantages. 

The work was also resumed upon the El Paso and Fort Yuma road, 
under a special contract, in May last, with a view to improve the 
grades, and collect and preserve water along the route, from Ojo Exca- 
vado and the Pimos villages. The work has been finished, and a de- 
tailed report is expected at an early day. 

BOUNDARIES. 

The commission for surveying the boundary lines between the terri- 
tories of the United States and Texas have completed the field work, 
and the commissioner is now engaged upon and will soon complete the 
office work. 

I am gratified to state that the commissioner has conducted this work 
with an ability and economy which entitles him to the approbation of 
the country. The extent of the lines, all of which have been run and 
marked, except fifty-five miles on the Llano Estacado, which could not 
be surveyed from physical causes, is about eight hundred and twenty- 
one miles, and the general destitution of the country exposed the com- 
mission to severe hardships and privations. 

The report of the commissioner, when completed, will exhibit much 
interesting information respecting the regions of country passed through, 
more particularly of the famed Llano Estacado (staked plain) and the 
valley of the Pecos river, through which a practical wagon road was 
discovered by the commission from Delaware creek to Anton Chico. 

Under the act approved May 20, 1860, authorizing a survey of the 
boundary lines between the territories of the United States and the 
State of California, a commission has been organized and directed to 
cooperate with such agents as might be selected by the authorities of 
the State of California. Owing to the great distance from the field of 
operations, and the lateness of the season at which the work was com- 
menced, the department is not advised of the progress made ; but it is 
believed the party are now engaged in ascertaining and determining 
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the initial point, which is at the intersection of the thirty-fifth parallel 
of north latitude with the Colorado river, and in making an explora- 
tion of the country through which the line will run. 

During my connection with the Department of the Interior, nothing 
has afforded me more satisfaction than the marked ability and fidelity 
of its bureau officers and the intelligence and general good conduct 
of its corps of clerks. They have possessed my confidence,, and by the 
industry, integrity, and sense of justice which have been evinced, they 
have fully deserved it. In the administration of its affairs I have been 
ably advised and cordially sustained by them, and it gives me pleasure 
thus to bring to your notice, my appreciation of the value of their 
services. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. THOMPSON, 

Secretary. 
To the President. 
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REPORT 



COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 



General Land Office, 

November 29, 1860. 

Sir: During the past year the operations of the land system have 
extended hy direct administrative action within the limits of all the 
political divisions embracing the public domain, to wit : Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, California, Oregon, Minnesota, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
to the Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, (known as Dacotah,) 
Washington, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Our correspondence has passed those limits, having extended within 
all the other members of the Confederacy where non-resident claimants 
hold interests, requiring adjustment under bounty land grants for 
services in the war of the revolution, in the last war with Great Britain, 
the war with Mexico, with Indian tribes, under foreign titles, and under 
other grants in great diversity. 

Of the 3,250,000 of square miles which constitute the territorial 
extent of the Union, the public lands embrace an area of 2,265,625 
square miles, or 1,450,000,000. of acres, being more than two thirds of 
our geographical extent, and nearly three times as large as the United 
States at the ratification of the definitive treaty of peace in 1783 with 
Great Britain. This empire domain extends from the northern line 
of Texas, the Gulf of Mexico, reaching to the Atlantic ocean, north- 
westerly to the Canada line bordering upon the great lakes Erie, 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior, extending westward to the Pacific 
ocean, with Puget's Sound on the north, the Mediterranean sea of our 
extreme northwestern possessions. 

It includes fifteen sovereignties known as the "Land States/' and 
an extent of territory sufficient for thirty-two additional, each equal 
to the great central land State of Ohio. 

It embraces soils capable of abundant yield of the rich productions 
of the tropics, of sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, corn, and the grape, the 
vintage, now a staple, particularly so of California ; of the great cereals, 
wheat and corn, in the western, northwestern, and Pacific States, and 
in that vast interior region from the valley of the Mississippi river to 
the Kocky Mountains ; and thence to the chain formed by the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascades, the eastern wall of the Pacific slope, every 
variety of soil is found revealing its wealth. 

4 c 
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Instead of dreary inarable wastes, as supposed in earlier times, the 
millions of buffalo, elk, deer, mountain sheep, the primitive inhabitants 
of the soil, fed by the hand of nature, attest its capacity for the abun- 
dant support of a dense population through the skillful toil of the 
agriculturist, dealing with the earth under the guidance of the science 
of the present age; 

Not only is the yield of food for man in this region abundant, but 
it holds in its bosom the precious metals of gold, silver, with cinnabar, 
the useful metals of iron, lead, copper, interspersed with immense belts 
or strata of that propulsive element coal, the source of riches and 
power, and now the indispensable agent not only for domestic pur- 
poses of life, but in the machine shop, the steam car, and steam vessel, 
quickening the advance of civilization and the permanent settlement 
of the country, and being the agent of active and constant intercom- 
munication with every part of the republic. 

Not a year had elapsed from the definitive treaty of peace in 1783 
before the Congress of the Confederation took the initiative for estab- 
lishing a system for the disposal of the then existing western lands, 
and on the 20th May, 1T85, the requisite ordinance for that purpose 
was passed by which the Board of Treasury was authorized to dispose 
of the surveyed lands in the western territory, commencing sales at 
New York or Philadelphia, with power to adjourn to any part of the 
United States. 

All beyond the present western limits of the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia was a 
wilderness, traversed only by the Mobilian Indians, the Uchees, Cher- 
okees, Cheraws, and the Algonquin family, extending from the thirty- 
fifth parallel to the north of the great lakes, into Canada. 

After the more perfect union was formed by the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, which went into operation on the 
30th April, 1789, Congress, on the 2d September, 1789,. transferred to 
the Treasury Department the duty of the disposal of the public lands, 
the patents for the same to be prepared by the State Department. 

Thereafter, in 1812, the General Land Office was created, and by the 
law bf 4th July, 1836, and other acts, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and 
President of the United States, is clothed with the power of " super- 
vision and control/' in regard to the " executive duties" then "pre- 
scribed/' or which might thereafter "be prescribed bylaw, appertaining 
to the surveying and sale of the public lands of the United States, or 
in any wise respecting such public lands ; and, also, such as relate to 
private claims of lands, and the issuing of patents for all grants of 
land under the authority of the government of the United States." 

The next subject to be considered is the inceptive measures taken in 
the infancy of the republic, and the progress since made in regard to 
the survey and disposal of our land inheritance. 

Immediately after the inauguration of President Washington, he 
laid before Congress a report from the Secretary of War acknowledging 
the Indian right of occupancy, and recognizing the principle of acquir- 
ing their claims by purchase for specific consideration, according to the 
"practice of the late English colonies and government in purchasing 
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the Indian claims/' the rule in that respect laid down in the procla- 
mation of 7th October, 1763, by the King of Great Britain, interdicting 
purchases of land by private individuals from the Indians, and declar- 
ing that, "if at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined 
to dispose of said lands," the same " shall be purchased only " for the 
crown, the ultimate dominion and sovereignty being held to reside in 
the discoverer colonizing upon the continent. 

The highest judicial department of our government, in the case of 
Johnson, lessee, vs. Mcintosh, (8 Peters' Eeports,) has affirmed this 
as a principle of right now beyond qestion. 

In accordance with this principle, beginning with the treaty of 1795, 
at Greenville, the Indian title has been extinguished by the United 
States from the great lakes to the Natchez settlement, taking its name 
from the tribal relations to the Mexican (Aztec) Indians in all the States 
east of the Mississippi, leaving, however, remnants of tribes, such as the 
Stockbridges, Brothertown, or Mohegans, individual Creeks and Choc- 
taws* Pottawatomies, Miamies, and others, who have been invested by 
act of Congress or treaty with allodial titles. Besides this, the Indian 
usufruct has been extinguished in the tier of States west of the Mississippi, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the northern line of Iowa, includ- 
ing the greater portion of the State of Minnesota — about one third of 
Minnesota (Dacotah) Territory — half of Kansas, one tenth of Nebraska, 
in Oregon and Washington, east and west of the Cascades ; provision 
having been made there for the concentration and settlement of the 
Indians in home reservations of limited extent. In California the 
Indians have not been recognized as holding any specific tracts of 
country ; but have been collected and transferred to reservations set 
apart for their protection. 

In the larger part of New Mexico the great body of the Indians are 
purely nomadic, excepting those claiming pueblos with ascertained 
limits, and the tribes of the Icarillos, Mezcaleros, Mimbres, Gila- 
Apaches, Pimos, and Maricopas, for which limited reservations are 
proposed. With the Utahs no treaties for the extinction of the Indian 
title have been made. 

Our surveying system began in the tract of country in Ohio, known 
as the old seven ranges. The surveys were run and established from 
the Ohio river, as a base line, northward and westward, each township, 
six miles square, being then as at the present, laid off into thirty-six 
sections or square miles. As the surveys progressed various improve- 
ments were introduced to secure regularity and convenience of descrip- 
tion, by the establishment of base lines, meridians, and standard par- 
allels, through certain permanent natural points, the mouths of rivers, 
such as the Great Miami, Ohio, Arkansas, St. Francis; and more 
recently the summits of mountains, as Mount Diablo, San Bernardino, 
Humboldt in California, the isolated peak 210 feet on the bank of the 
Bio Grande, in New Mexico, each of these mountain tops overlooking 
an immense area, and all constituting monuments and witness posts 
to endure for all time. On these base lines are marked what are 
denominated the ranges of townships east or west of the principal meri- 
dian, corresponding to longitude, whilst the township numbers, north 
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and south, indicate distances from the base line corresponding to lati- 
tude. 

This great surveying net-work has extended from State to State and 
Territory to Territory, half way across the continent in the direction 
of the Pacific, whilst, starting from the shores of the western ocean, 
they are rapidly advancing eastward over the surface of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, and westerly crossing the Snowy mountains 
and the Cascades, eventually to be interlocked and united with the 
surveys now stretching west from the valley of the Mississippi. 

The field of operations of our land system is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table, showing, first, the territorial extent of each of the elder 
members of the Confederacy, and also of Texas, which do not embrace 
public lands, in connection with the States and Territories carved out 
of and embracing the public domain. 
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An exhibit of the area of the several States and Territories of the United 

States, 



Square miles, 



Acres. 



Square miles 



Acres. 



STATES OF THE UNION. 



Maine 

New Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts .... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina ... 
South Carolina ... 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Texas 



35,000 

9,280 

10,212 

7,800 

1,306 

4,750 

47,000 

8,320 

46,000 

2,120 

11,124 

61,352 

50,704 

34,000 

58,000 

37,680 

45,600 

274,356 



22,400,000 

5,939,200 

6,535,680 

4,992,000 

835,840 

3,040,000 

30,080,000 

5,324,800 

29,440,000 

1,356,800 

7,119,360 

39,265,280 

32,450,560 

21,760,000 

37,120,000 

24,115,200 

29,184,000 

175,587,840 



Total. 



Land States. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan ... 

Illinois , 

Wisconsin .. 

Iowa 

California... 

Oregon 

Minnesota .. 
Florida ...... 

Alabama 4 ..... 

Mississippi.. 
Louisiana ... 
Arkansas ... 
Missouri..... 



39,964 
33,809 
56,451 
55,410 
53,924 
55,045 
188,981 
95,274 
83,531 
59,268 
50,722 
47,156 
41,346 
52,198 
65,350 



50 
10 
90 
SO 
00 
40 

53,459,840 
37,931,520 
32,462,080 
30,179,840 
26,461,440 
33,406,720 
41,824,000 



Total land States. 
District of Columbia .... 



TERRITORIES EMBRACING PUBLIC 
LANDS. 



Kansas 

Nebraska 

Minnesota... . 
Washington .. 
New Mexico . 

Utah 

Indian 



126,283* 
342,438 

81,960 
193,071 
256,309 
220,196 

67,020 



80,821,120 
219,160,320 

52,454,400 
123,565,440 
164,037,760 
140,925,440 

42,892,800 



Total Territories.., 
Total land surface.. 



744,604 



476,546,560 



978,429 
60 



626,194,560 
38,400 



1,287,277 



823,857,280* 



3,010,370 



1,926,636,800 



To which added water surface, lakes, rivers, &c, we have a surface of over 3,250,000 
square miles. The aggregate area of the land States and Territories is upwards of 
1,450,000,000 acres 
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In the work of surveying extension in the land States and Terri- 
tories mentioned in the foregoing exhibit, the tracing of the great 
meridians and base lines, and establishing enduring monuments, require 
the highest professional skill, because upon these lines are closed and 
perpetuated the township lines, the whole frame work of the system. 

Principal and guide meridians have been run and 

established to the extent of. 7,039 miles. 

lines, to the extent of. 4,819 " 

Making an aggregate of. 11,858 miles. 



The other lines of the public surveys, township and subdi visional, 
from the commencement of operations to the present period have been 
extended over 689,169 miles; equal to 441,067,915 acres. 

The surveys have been completed in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Michigan, Arkansas, and Iowa, and nearly so in 
Missouri, Louisiana, and Florida, excepting, in the last named, the 
"Everglades," in the southern peninsula. 

The details of the number of miles and acres surveyed in each de- 
partment during the year ending September 30, 1860, are exhibited 
in an accompanying statement. 

The work has been coextensive with the funds appropriated, and 
includes public lands, confirmed private claims, Indian reservations, 
and boundaries between States and Territories. During that period 
there have been returned surveys equal to 36,388 lineal miles, or an 
area of 11,680,419.92 aores. 

The existing machinery is divided into eleven surveying depart- 
ments. Its personnel consisted during the last year of eleven survey- 
ors general, eighty-five employes, 100 deputy surveyors, having 400 
assistants in the capacities of compass men, chain men, flag men, ax 
men, and teamsters. 

The surveying archives of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Alabama, and 
Mississippi have long since been delivered over to those States pursu- 
ant to law. The archives for Illinois and Arkansas, where the surveys 
are completed, may be transferred to the State authorities whenever 
the legislatures of those States shall have passed acts of acceptance, 
Its required by the laws of Congress of January 12, 1840, and 
January 22, 1853. In the case of Missouri, Louisiana, Florida, and 
Iowa, the surveying machinery is in progress of being wound up; 
the transfer in like manner is proposed when the legislatures of those 
States shall have passed the prerequisite acts of acceptance. 

The fragmentary work which may remain in any of those States 
after the surveying department is closed within their limits, such as 
surveys of private claims, islands, or interstitial parcels of the public 
land, can at any time hereafter be executed through the instrumen- 
tality of the General Land Office, in virtue of the powers conferred 
upon the Commissioner by the acts of Congress for that purpose. 

Missouri. — Having the object in view of an early closing of his 
office, the surveyor general has been instructed to direct his force 
with diligence and energy to the complete protraction triplicate 
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of all field notes of townships, or of surreys of parcels of land not 
yet reduced to plats, then to have all allotments of the school lands, 
under the acts of Congress of 1812, 1824, and 1831, brought to a term- 
ination ; to have disputed questions of confirmed locations promptly 
settled and platted, with any other cases of confirmed titles. 

Louisiana. — The existing contracts for surveys are all required to 
be executed before the 30th June next. The field work, therefore, in 
this State may be regarded as nearly completed, excepting the New 
Orleans township, for which, with its exterior relations of private 
titles and swamp, the surveyor general has recommended an appro- 
priation of $3,000. tThe item has heretofore been brought to the 
attention of Congress, is desirable, and is recommended; yet this par- 
ticular service need not delay the closing of that surveying depart- 
ment, because the work can hereafter be done, under the orders of this 
office, whenever authority shall be given by Congress for its execution 
at the requisite augmented rates. 

The field work of past years has been pressed with greater speed 
than the office work of the Louisiana surveying department, and 
hence a large accumulation of desk labor exists. The surveyor gen- 
eral has been instructed to bring up the arrears, looking to the event- 
ual transfer of the archives to the State. The estimates submitted 
have in view the closing of the surveying department in the two 
states — Missouri and Louisiana — dispensing with the chief officers there 
as soon as the public interest will allow, and completing transcripts 
by direct authority from this office out of the means anticipated pursu- 
ant to the estimates presented ; those means to be applied in the most 
effectual manner to the end contemplated. 

In Florida the field operations were carried on along the Atlantic 
coast east of Indian river, and in the vicinity of Merritt's Island; also 
east and west of the Okeechobee lake, and in the neighborhood of 
Carlosahatchee river. The estimates submitted are for subdivisional 
work of certain arable lands, about twenty townships, equal to 
460,800 acres, situated north of Carlosahatchee river, and west of 
Okeechobee lake. In addition to this, the surveyor general recom- 
mends the extension of township lines over a region of country south 
of Carlosahatchee in latitude 26° 30 7 , and north of the everglades, on 
the ground of the existence of extensive bodies of land not falling 
within the swamp grant ; but the information in our possession does 
not satisfy us oi the present necessity of this work, which would 
require augmented rates, and may be done at any future period when 
circumstances may render it desirable. 

Th6 question of the true boundary between Florida and Georgia is 
one of long standing, and should be promptly settled. The commis- 
sioners appointed under the act of Congress of May 4, 1826, having 
disagreed as to the true source of St. Mary's river, the boundary has 
never been since finally determined, Georgia insisting that Eliicot's 
mound, established in 1800 at the source of that river, was not at the 
real source of the river ; and in 1829 the State applied to Congress for 
authority to run and mark the boundary according to the true intent 
and meaning of the treaty of 1795 with Spain, but nothing further 
in respect to the determination of that line has since been ordered by 
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Congress. Ellieot's mound and the initial point of the boundary at 
the mouth of Flint river were connected by actual measurement in a 
direct line as early as 1825, by the United States surveyor general, and 
the public surveys in Florida have been closed thereon. 

The failure of the commissioners, by disagreement, to carry out the 
provisions of the said act of 1826 having, as stated, left the question 
as to the true boundary unsettled, the provisions of the recent act of 
Congress, approved April 13, 1860, "to settle the titles to lands along 
the boundary line between the States of Florida and Georgia," cannot 
properly be carried out in settling the coterminous private rights of 
the people in Georgia and Florida until final adjustment of the boun- 
dary is nad pursuant to further legislation of Congress. 

Kansas — Nebraska. — The surveyor general reports that the survey- 
ing service has progressed during the last year to the extent of the 
appropriations. The returns of the field work consisting, in Kansas, 
of 5,746 miles, township and subdivisional work, principally New York 
Indian lands; and in Nebraska, 3,619 miles, on the Missouri river, 
near the confluence of th6 Neobrarah and Missouri rivers, and on the 
Platte river near Fort Kearney, and on the head waters of the Big^ 
Bfue river. / 

In this surveying department thirty-three township plats for Kansas- 

have been prepared and sent to local land offices, 

for anarea of. 760,981.05 acres- 

The plats previously reported embracing 11,325,334.95 " 

Making plats duly returned for a total area in 

Kansas of. 12,086,316.00 « 

Thirty-eight township plats for Nebraska have 
been prepared during the past year, and trans- 
mitted for an area of 763,077. 85 acres. 

Plats previously reported for.. 8.652.597.79 " 

Making plats returned for a surface of. 9,415,675.64 " 

Constituting an aggregate of surveyed and platted 
land in Kansas and Nebraska of 21,501,991.64 " 



Surveys applied for at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. — Kep- 
resentations have been made to this office that the region of 
country particularly on the eastern slope of the mountains, or the 
South Platte gold region, is interspersed with numerous valleys of 
small extent, yet, in the aggregate, of a sufficient area to sustain a 
large population — the soil being of a productive character. It is re- 
ported that the lands at the head of South Platte and its tributaries, 
which have already been settled upon and cultivated, extend about 100 
miles along the Kocky Mountains from north to south, and twenty- 
five to fifty miles from west to east, embracing many towns, among 
which are Denver, Auraria, Golden City, Arrapahoe, Colorada, Moun- 
tain City, Bussellville, Huntsville, and others. It is further stated 
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that the country down the Platte river is very fine, and the valley on 
each side contains bottom lands from one to three miles in width, 
yielding the finest grass, being settled by farmers as far as Fremont's 
orchard, about 100 miles east in the direct line of the Rocky Mount- 
ains ; and garden farms are being cultivated to a considerable extent. 

The surveyor general, in submitting estimates for the service for 
the year ending June 30, 1862, suggests the extension of the public 
surveys in that direction, and should the Indian title to the lands in 
that region of country be extinguished, the wishes of distant settlers 
and miners might be gratified by affording facilities for the acquisition 
of title to surveyed lands, so much desired by those pursuing agricul- 
tural avocations, and who may be enabled to purchase with the means 
realized from the sale of products in a ready market in mining com- 
munities. 

The base line, being the boundary between Kansas and Nebraska, 
having been extended during the last year to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, affords facilities for the surveying of any portions of this 
surveying district, and as soon as the title to the Indian land is extin- 
guished, the wants of the actual settlers dispersed throughout the 
wide extent of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, may oe readily 
satisfied. 

The base line, just referred to, governing the public surveys in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, had been established in former years for the distance 
of*204 miles west from the Missouri river on the fortieth degree of 
north latitude to the intersection point of the second guide meridian 
west with that parallel. This line is not only the standard from 
which surveys in Nebraska start, and in Kansas count, but being re- 
ported as surveyed and marked on the latitude aforesaid, it will serve 
as the line of demarkation between those two Territories, separating 
their jurisdiction. 

With the view to acquiring accurate information as to the character 
of the lands, together with the political considerations requiring tan- 
gible boundary, separating Kansas from Nebraska, the extension of 
the base line was ordered by you, and accomplished during the last 
year to the extent of 345 miles and 29 T £^ chains, the terminating 
point being on the summit of the Rocky Mountains, designated by a 
towering granite rock, presenting an acute top, affording no eligible 
place for the erection of any conspicuous artificial monument thereon, 
this point being 549 miles and 29 T $ ir chains west of the initial monu- 
ment erected on the Missouri river. 

The surveyors represent considerable settlements along the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, and on the 10th of September, 1859, 
report " the base line as completed from the initial point on the west 
or right bank of Missouri river, to its point of intersection with the 
east boundary of Utah, said boundary line being on the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains;" that, "following its meanderings, the entire 
length of the line between the above point, as laid down by measure- 
ment, is 549 miles and 29 T fo chains ; making 10° 21' 16" of longitude 
63-rlHhr m il es > being a degree of longitude on the fortieth parallel of, 
latitude. The initial point on the Missouri river being 95° 15' 43' 
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added to 10° 21/ 16", makes, for the closing point on the Utah line, as 
above described, 105° 36' 59" west of Greenwich." 

The surveyor general has entered into contracts for the present fiscal 
year to the extent of the appropriation, ($20,000.) The field opera- 
tions in Kansas being on both sides of Arkansas river, in the southern 
part of the Territory, adjoining the Osage reservation ; in Nebraska, 
east of and about twenty-five miles from Fort Kearney ; also in the 
region east of the Pawnee reserve, in the valley of the Loup Fork of 
the Platte river. 

The extension of the public surveys in Kansas for the next fiscal 
year, as recommended by the surveyor general, is, in the opinion of 
this office, much larger than J the service requires. His estimates have 
accordingly been restricted in view of the great extent of surveyed lands 
already subject to preemption and open to entry at private sale. 

Wisconsin. — In the country lying in Marathon and Oconto counties, 
east of Wisconsin river, there have been surveyed township exteriors 
equal to 318 miles, and subdivisions amounting to 1,354 miles. In 
the region near the sources of St. Croix, Burnt Wood, and Bad rivers, 
in La Pointe county, 503 miles of township and subdivision lines 
have been established. 

The surveyor general has contracted for the survey of fourteen 
townships east of Wisconsin river, in the vicinity of Beaulieux rapids, 
and west of the line separating Oconto from Marathon county, this 
portion demanding priority in survey on account of the existencfe of 
valuable timber, with soil suitable for settlement. 

Contracts also have been made for the extension of township sur- 
veys in the region between Lake Flambeau and Wisconsin river, 
extending north to the boundary of Michigan. About six townships, 
well timbered, at the head of the Wisconsin and BrulS rivers, and 
Lac Vieux desert, will be subdivided. Contracts have also been made 
for the subdivision of six townships — three on Bad river, emptying 
into Lake Superior, south of Madeline Island, and the remainder ad- 
joining the western boundary of Wisconsin, near St. Louis river. 

In this part of Wisconsin there remain only eleven townships to be 
subdivided to complete the surveys in that part of the State, including 
those falling within the reservation for the La Pointe and other 
Indians, under the second clause of the second article of the treaty of 
September 30, 1854, with the Chippewas of Lake Superior, situated 
west of the mouth of Montreal river, and in the valley of Bad river. 
The office work in this surveying district has been dispatched with 
•commendable activity. 

Iowa. — There have been run in the northwestern portion of this 
State, during the past year, 994 miles of subdivisional work — leaving 
to complete the whole State but two townships under survey, with 
some small islands in navigable lakes and rivers ; also isolated tracts, 
which were covered with water when former surveys were executed. 
The transcription of the land archives for Iowa, it is proposed to press 
forward to the full extent of means at command, in order to be able to 
transfer those archives to the State authorities before the close of the 
ensuing fiscal year. 

Territory of Minnesota, (known as Dacotah,) west of Minnesota and 
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Iowa. — The surveys in this Territory have advanced, under the super- 
intendence of the surveyor general of Wisconsin and Iowa, whose office 
is at Dubuque. The fifth principal meridian, which controls the sur- 
veys in Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and the State of Minnesota, governs 
also the extension of the lines of the public surveys in this Territory. 
Since the last annual report, the returns of surveys in the country on 
both sides of the Big Sioux river, west of the State of Minnesota, have 
been made, amounting to 335 lineal miles of township exteriors; and 
there has been subdivided one township, in which Sioux Falls City is 
situated, embracing portions of the land falling within Boot river land 
district, organized in the former Territory, now State of Minnesota: 
The remainder of the township (101 north, range 49 west) lying west 
of Big Sioux river is not within any organized land district. The 
work in this Territory consists of township and subdivisional surveys, 
to be made south of the forty-third degree of latitude, west of the Big 
Sioux, north of the Missouri, and east of the Yancton reservation, 
embracing the valleys of Big Sioux, Missouri, Vermillion, and James 
rivers. The subdivisional work, not exceeding three full townships, 
is to cover such localities as may fall within claims provided for in 
the seventh article of the treaty of April 19, 1858, with the Yancton 
tribe of Indians. As there exists no land district in this Territory, 
except for that portion lying east of Big Sioux river, north of township 
100 north, and east of the treaty line with the See-see-toan and Wah- 
pay-toan bands of Dacotah or Sioux Indians of July 23, 1851, the 
necessity for prompt legislation is suggested for the organization of a 
land district for the present Territory of Minnesota. 

State of Minnesota, (separate surveying district.) — The whole area 
surveyed within the limits of this State is 20,969,890 acres, equal to 
32,765 square miles, seven-eighths of which are reported to be good 
land. 

Since the establishment, on May 23, 1857, of the surveyor general's 
office at St. Paul's, as the seat of a separate district, 6,249,772 acres 
have been surveyed, 995,735 of which were completed during the last 
year. 

Contracts for 276,480 acres, north and east of Otter-tail Lake, and 
east of Mille Lacs, have been made. 

Flats for 226 townships, with 135 lists descriptive of soil, have been 
sent to the proper officers, and transcripts of field notes and records 
for the district and General Land Office have been prepared during 
the last year to the extent of 18,841 pages. 

In our last annual report the completion was reported of the greater 
portion of the survey of the western boundary of Minnesota, lying 
between the southern extremity of Big Stone Lake and the northern 
boundary of Iowa, on a due south course for the distance of 124 miles, 
and that measures had been taken for the testing of the accuracy of 
its establishment in the field. During the past year the remaining 

E Motion of the boundary between the Iron Monuments, at the heads of 
akes Travers and Big Stone, distant four miles, twenty-nine chains, 
and forty-three links, has been completed ; returns made to this office, 
and after testing the accuracy of the work in the field, the same has 
been accepted and payment in full made. 
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California, — During the past year, 4,386 lineal miles have been 
surveyed, embracing an area of 865,669 acres. The greater portion 
of the appropriation for this district was allotted for the survey of con- 
firmed private claims, 193 in number, resting upon Mexican grants, 
reserving a small sum for the surveys and connections of the lines of 
the contiguous public lands. 

A map herewith, which accompanied the surveyor general's report, 
exhibits in a handsome and distinct manner the public lands, and, in 
connection therewith, the location of 343 private claims and Indian 
reservations. 

From the organization of that surveying district to the present, 
about 98,750 lineal miles, covering about 28,793,000 acres, have been 
surveyed. 

The surveyor general submits a very large estimate for surveys for 
the ensuing year, referring to a joint resolution of the State in further- 
ance of his views ; but in consideration of the past extensive operations 
in that district, and the failure of any considerable receipts from the 
offering of several millions of acres, it is not deemed necessary by this 
office to ask for more than the moderate sum indicated in the estimates 
to be applied to the surveys of confirmed ranchos. 

Oregon. — The surveying service in this State has been progressing 
during the last year along Columbia river, embracing settlements in 
the neighborhood of Fort Dalles, in the valley of Umatilla river, east 
of the Cascades, and in that portion of the country west of Klamath 
lake, near the line between Oregon and California, not yet established 
in the field by actual demarkation. 

During the last year, 1,109 miles, embracing 336,684 acres have 
been surveyed in this district. 

Under the provisions of the act of Congress, approved June 25, 
1860, " For the survey of the forty-sixth parallel of north latitude so 
far as it constitutes a common boundary between Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory," &c, instructions have been issued to the surveyors 
general of the conterminous districts upon the subject of the estab- 
lishment of that parallel of latitude. These officers have been called 
upon for a preliminary report, so that the best mode of proceeding 
may be decided upon, both as to the manner of execution, cost of the 
work, and the personnel to be connected with it. Upon the receipt of 
the requisite report, prompt measures will be ordered for the survey 
of the boundary. The existence of valuable farming land is reported 
as adjoining the southern boundary of Oregon, between the Blue 
Mountains and Klamath lake, and settlers are desirous of having that 
region surveyed ; but this cannot be done until the southern boundary 
is established. 

The recommendation of last year is therefore renewed for authority 
to trace the forty-second parallel of north latitude from the north- 
eastern corner of the State of California to the Pacific ocean, an esti- 
mated distance of 221 miles, so that the township and subdivisional 
lines of the surveys, both of California and Oregon, may be perma- 
nently closed on this common boundary. 

Should the requisite appropriation be made, this important work 
may be commenced as soon as the point of intersection of the forty- 
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second degree parallel with one hundred and twentieth degree of 
longitude west of Greenwich is astronomically determined by the 
commission which has been appointed by the President, under the act 
of Congress approved 26th May, 1860, to run and mark /the eastern 
boundary line of California, separating it from the territories of the 
United States. 

Washington Territory, — Eleven deputy surveyors, under different 
contracts, have been in the field west of the Cascade mountains, and 
extending from the neighborhood of Columbia river to near the forty- 
ninth degree north latitude, the international boundary east and west 
of the Willamette meridian. The Puget's Sound guide meridian has 
been extended to the northern boundary of the Territory. 

During the last year 2,992 miles of lineal measure have been run, 
embracing 529,675,69 acres. 

The field work now under contract is mainly east of the Cascades. 

By the establishment of the standard lines over the valleys north 
and east of Columbia river, the particular localities of the plateau of 
Spokane and the little valleys of Snake, Yakama, Klickatat, and 
Spokane rivers may be reached by the lines of public surveys from 
either of the standards recently established whenever the wants of set- 
tlers may require, either for agriculture or other purposes. Although 
the general description of the country traversed by the Columbia guide 
meridian and the standard parallel does not appear equal to the lands 
already surveyed west of the Cascades, in point of soil and timber, yet 
there are particular regions in the valleys of the numerous tributaries 
of the Columbia river where settlements are increasing, and require 
the subdivision of lands for their accommodation. Surveyors for that 
duty have been dispatched to the valleys of Snake, Touchet, Walla- 
Walla, and Klickatat rivers. 

New Mexico. — The surveys in this Territory have been extended 
during the past year over confirmed private titles equal to 433,479 
acres, and public lands for an area of 826,119 acres, equal in all to 
2,300 lineal miles ; and contracts have been made for the survey of the 
confirmed claims, embracing the x town of Las Vegas, Pinos or Gallenas 
Grant, town of Anton-Chieo, of Mora, claims of E. W. Eaton, Alex- 
ander Valle, Donatiano Vigil, and Hugh Stevenson. 

The surveyor general reports that great anxiety exists among claim- 
ants under the treaty of 1848, at Guadaloupe Hidalgo, respecting the 
survey of such claims as have already been confirmed, but not yet 
surveyed for want of means, and recommends that a board be estab- 
lished similar to that organized in California for the adjustment of 
such titles, reporting that on his docket there are more than one 
thousand claims to be examined and passed upon. 

Up to this time there have been surveyed twenty confirmed private 
claims, under Mexican grants, and the appropriation of $10,000 by act 
of Congress, approved June 25, 1860, has been mainly directed to the 
survey of "pueblos" and other confirmed titles by the acts of Congress, 
approved December 22, 1858, and June 21, 1860. 

The policy adopted respecting the survey of claims scattered over a 
vast extent of the country, requires the surveyor general first to survey 
such "pueblo" and individual confirmed claims as now fall within 
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existing public surveys ; then to survey the claims nearest the lines 
of the public surveys, and to connect them if within six miles, the final 
closing of the lines of the public surveys thereon to be made after the 
body of the public surveys shall advance around them. 

Utah. — Operations in this district have been confined to the examina- 
tion of surveys executed prior to 1858, under the superintendence of 
the late surveyor general, against which allegations of fraud had been 
preferred. The final result has not yet reached here. The whole 
surveys executed since the organization of the Territory cover 2,510,000 
acres, of which plats had been returned here for 2,190,100 acres. The 
residue, 319,900 acres, had been surveyed by Charles Mogo, under con- 
tract, date of March 6, 185?, with the late surveyor general, but owing 
to the Mormon difficulties in that year, and the departure of the late 
surveyor general from Utah, they have not been examined and passed 
upon. In consideration of the large area of the surveyed lands in 
Utah, the absence of provisions of law granting preemptions, and of 
the fact that there is no land district yet authorized there, no additional 
surveys are now recommended by this office. 

The surveyor general of Utah, on the 25th April last, reported that 
unauthorized surveys had been made in Carson Eiver valley on the 
eastern slope of Sierra Nevada, by county surveyors. Instructions 
were, thereupon, promptly dispatched to him by this office, which he 
has carried out, to apprise all concerned of the illegality of any such 
surveys by unauthorized surveyors, and the penalty prescribed for 
violation of the law in this respect, and that surveys of lands in the 
Territory could only be made by the authority of the United States. 

He has already given notice to persons claiming mineral lands, coal 
and lead, under color of territorial legislation, that any such claims 
are illegal and invalid, being in derogation of the rights of the govern- 
ment, under the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

The surveyor general and three clerks, during the last year, have 
been occupied in the examination of the archives of the surveys hereto- 
fore made, which, during the Mormon troubles in Salt Lake City, had 
been scattered and held in possession by sundry persons. That officer 
has collected nearly all the papers, and after reorganizing the office 
proceeded to the completion of transcripts of the surveys ; has been 
engaged in the inspection of the surveys in the field, and in recon- 
noissances made through some portions of the Territory with the view 
to ascertaining the character of land most elligible for survey. 

These immense fields of the public surveys are marked by regularity, 
simplicity, and beauty. The traveler passing from the Atlantic States 
westward will not fail to observe the irregular figures of the rural 
lands he leaves in contrast with those met with when he touches the 
eartern line of the western or land States, where the rectangular or 
public land system prevails so effectively that the least informed may 
proceed to the identification of any particular subdivision in a given 
locality with as much certainty as he could identify the number of a 
building in a block of any of our capital cities. 

The survey of the keys and islands, — Under acts of Congress and 
former appropriations for the survey of keys and islands along the 
coasts of Florida and California, it became requisite to have the keys 
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and islands surveyed, and connections made with the land marks on 
the main shores. The usual legal rates in the respective surveying 
districts were not adequate for the compensation of the land surveyors, 
owing to the expensive outfits for reaching islands and keys of limited 
areas distant from the main land. To meet the provisions of the law 
in the premises, this office therefore availed itself of the aid of the 
coast survey service under the management of its distinguished super- 
intendent, and, with the approbation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
instructions were issued in 1848 to the superintendent of that branch 
of the public service for the survey of the keys on the coast of Florida 
and of the islands off the coast of California. Since that time up to 
the year 1857, the surveys, through the instrumentality of the Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, have cost the government but small 
additional sums beyond the usual appropriations for the service of the 
Coast Survey proper ; and from the period last mentioned up to the 
present the survey of keys and islands has been continued without 
special appropriations, the expenses incurred having been met with the 
funds applicable for the general coast survey service. The returns of the 
surveys of keys and islands since the commencement of the work 
are extensive, consisting of the survey and subdivision of the keys off 
the Florida coast, from the mouth of the Miami river, the affluent of 
of Biscayne bay, thence south along the coast to Key West, to Mar- 
quesas keys, and connecting other numerous keys by series of triangu- 
lations with the main land, and preparing township plats embracing 
27,000 acres of surface. The keys and reefs are separated from the 
main shore by Key Biscayne bay, Card's Sound, Cayo Largo, and 
Fiorina bay, all e&st and south of the everglades, extending for 
upwards of 150 miles, and connected with the main shore oi the 
Peninsula from Virginia Key, in latitude 25° 45' north, longitude 80° 
west, to latitude 24° 45' north, longitude 83° west. In the prosecu- 
tion of the survey of the Florida main land and keys Cape Sable, the 
extreme point of the Peninsula, has been connected by triangulations 
with the keys. The survey of the islands off the coast of California 
has been prosecuted to a considerable extent by the Coast Survey Office, 
but owing to the mountainous character of the lands, no subdivisional 
work has yet been returned. Their relative positions in reference 
to each other and to the main shore have been, however, correctly 
ascertained, and handsomely represented upon the maps of the Coast 
Survey Office. 

Proclamations for the sales of public lands. 

Pursuant to Executive orders, there have been proclaimed for sale 
during the five quarters ending September 30, 1860, 16,385,361 acres 
and during the past month, viz., under date 2 2d October, 1860, in 
California, 3,685,287 acres, particulars being shown in accompanying 
statements. 

To relieve settlers who might be unable to prove up before the day 
of public sale, the Secretary of the Interior decided, and instructions 
have been accordingly dispatched to the land officers, that it was com- 
petent for such settler who may have failed to prove and pay up before 
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the day of public sale, to make a new improvement, and file a declara- 
tion for the same tract they had settled upon, if unsold, and that settle- 
ment claims of this class were not liable to location by warrants, 
without the consent of the settler; such being the proviso in the bounty 
land laws in regard to locations. 

Acres. 

On the 30th of June, 1859, we had on hand, pre- 
pared for market, and unoffered, an area of. 57,084,647.00 

Acres. 

During the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1860, the quantity returned 
for market was 8,534,800.00 

and during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1860 1,114,671.00 



Total returned during the five quarters 9,649,471.00 

Total surveyed and returned for market up to 

September 30, 1860. 66,734,118.00 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1860, there were proclaimed 

for sale. , 9,257,217.00 

and during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1860 7,128,144.00 

Making a total proclaimed of. 16,385,361.00 

Leaving on hand, September 30, 1860, prepared for 

market, and not proclaimed or offered at public 

sale, exclusive of school sections 50,348,757.00 

Deduct from this the area as shown in the foregoing, 

in California, proclaimed October 22, 1860, of.... 3,685,287.00 

Leaving now on hand, ready for market 46,663,470.00 



The estimated quantity which had been offered at 
pnblic sale and remaining subject to private entry 
at the various land offices, on 30th September, 
1860, is 80,267,000.00 



The cash sales for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1860, embrace 3,461,203.66 

Cash received for same $1,843,630 24 

For the quarter ending September 

30, 1860 516,416.14 

Cash received 277,795 73 



Making .a total for the five 

quarters of. 3,977,619.80 

In money 2,121,425 97 
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Acres. Acres. 

During the fiscal year mentioned, 

there have been located with 

bounty-land warrants 2,782,780.00 

And during the quarter just expired. 596,260.00 

Making total locations, in satisfaction of bounty- 
land claims during the five quarters ending 

September 30, 1860 3,379,040.00 

During the year ending June 30, 
1860, there have been approved 
under the swamp grants of 1849 

and 1850 1,674,708.95 

And during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1860 363,061.97 

Total for the five quarters, under the swamp 

grant 2,037,770.92 

During the fiscal year, last men- 
tioned, there have been certified 
to certain States for railroad pur- 
poses 1,676,304.00 

And during the quarter which ex- 
pired September 30, 1860 989,319.00 

Being a total certified for railroads during the 
five quarters, of. 2,665,623.00 



Making an aggregate of. 12,060,053.72 

Disposed of during the five quarters ending September 30, 1860, for cash, 
in satisfaction of bounty warrants, as swamp, and for railroads. 

Acres. 

The whole surface of the public domain, exclusive 

of water, is as heretofore stated..... 1,450,000,000 

The whole area surveyed up to 30th September, ====== 

1860, is 441,067,915 



The quantity which has been offered at public sale 

up to September 30, 1860, is, including school 

sections. 369,803,503 

The whole quantity disposed of for cash up to Sep- 

tember 30, 1860, is.. 150,633,048 

And by private claims, grants, donations, &c 243,455,664 

Making an aggregate of. 394,088,712 

Of the public domain disposed of to September 30, 1860, by sales, 
grants, private claims, &c. 

The total area of unsold and unappropriated of offered and unoffered 
lands of the public domain on the 30th September, 1860, was 
1,055,911,288 acres. 

5c 
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SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. 

Louisiana holding under acts of 1849 and 1850, other States under' 

act of 1850. 

During the last year there have heen prepared and stfbnritted for 
approval nineteen lists containing 536 pages, of which transcripts have' 
been sent to the governors of the States and local land officers, &&A ins 
the same period thirty-four patents for swamp lands have been granted,? 
containing 338 pages, and covering 360 folio pages of record. 

Since the commencement of operations tinder these grants, there? 
have been selected in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Iowa, Lousiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Florida 
and Wisconsin an aggregate area of 57,187,550.09 acres. Of this 
quantity there have been approved to the States, 44,237,971.80} and 
of which there have have been patented to the States an are& tit 
31,461,220.37 ; the details of which are shown in accompanying exhibits. 

Under the act of 12th March, 1860, extending the provisions of the 
act of September 28, 1850, to the States of Minnesota and Oregon, 
steps have been taken preliminary to the commencement of the work 
of selection. They consist in submitting to the executives of those 
States one or the other of two propositions, to wit : the adoption of 
the field notes of the surveys, or the designation of the lands from 
personal inspection by duly constituted agents. No communication 
accepting either has yet been received. 

The authorities of all the States upon which the benefits of the acts 
of 1849 and 1850 are conferred, have been notified of the limitation 
made by the act of 1860, for making the remaining selections. Since 
the last annual report the State of California, through her agent, has 
presented the State's claim under the law; no definite action previous 
to that time having been taken by the State authorities. 

Complete instructions detailing the principles to be observed in se- 
lecting have been addressed to the United States surveyor general at 
San Franf isco. The State of Alabama has also notified this office of the 
method sne will abide by in the adjustment, and full instructions have 
been addressed to the local land officers on the subject. 

The recent act of the 12th March last declares the principle that 
"any lands which the government of the United States may have re- 
served, sold, or disposed of (in pursuance of any law heretofore enacted) 
prior to the confirmation of title to be made," shall be excluded from 
the operation of the act of September 28, 1850. 

The communications addressed to the authorities of the several 
States, and to the local land officers, embody this principle and hold — 

First. That as the grant contemplates the inundation of extensive 
regions of country by such natural arteries as the Mississippi, the 
lands evidently intended to be granted are those which by reason of 
their swampy character and liability to overflow are worthless in their 
natural condition, and whereon crops cannot be raised without recla- 
mation by levees and drains. An overflow or inundation from casual 
cause, merely temporary in its effects, does not bring the lands within 
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the law, and cannot be said, in any proper sense, to render them "unfit 
ibr cultivation." 

The law contemplates such long continued overflow or freshets only 
as would totally destroy crops and prevent the raising of the same 
without artificial means, by levees, &c, such as are found on the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

Second. That bodies of land covered by shallow lakes, or ponds which 
may become dry by evaporation or other natural cause, do not come 
within the meaning of the act. 

Third. Lands which have been disposed of by the general government 
prior to the date of their selection cannot be claimed as swamp, as 
they are excluded by direct operation of law from the swamp grant. 

RAILROADS. 

By acts of Congress of 1856 and 1857 grants were made to eight 
States to aid in the construction of forty-five railroads. 

The lines of route of thirty-three of these roads have been estab- 
lished, and maps of their final locations filed, showing an aggregate 
length of 5,882 miles. The grant for two of -the roads, one in Ala- 
bama and one in Louisiana has been rejected. For the remaining ten 
roads in Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, no returns designating 
actual locations have been received. The adjustments of the grants 
for these thirty-three roads have been nearly completed. Lists em- 
bracing 8,9 77,044 acres have been approved, and transcripts furnished 
the executives of the States. Lists of the remaining lands inuring 
under those laws are in course of preparation, so far as returned. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in the adjustment of these 
grants, owing to the numerous conflicts which have arisen. Antago- 
nistic interests, presenting questions of law and fact, are constantly 
coming before the department for examination and decision, often in- 
volving interests to a large amount, and requiring much care in their 
adjudication. The adjustment of the interests of the roads where 
they intersect and overlap each other has been very difficult, for in 
some instances as many as five roads are found overlapping and con- 
flicting with each other and with numerous other interests. The fol- 
lowing is an exhibit of the States and the quantities of land under 
said grants actually approved to each up to this date : 

States. Acres. 

Iowa 2,431,541 

Alabama 1,868,275 

Florida 1,759,160 

Louisiana 995,845 

Wisconsin : 211,063 

Michigan *„... 957,666 

Mississippi 171,550 

Minnesota 581,904 

Total 8,977,004 
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Acres. 

To the foregoing may be added by estimate yet to enure 
to certain other States, to aid in the construction of routes 
traversing in some instances regions of country yet un- 
surveyed 9,000,000 

On addition to the foregoing, there have been granted 
under other acts, viz. : 

September 20, 1850, to Illinois; June 10, 1852, to Mis- 
souri; and February 9, 1853, to Missouri and Arkansas, 
other belts of land to aid in the construction of railroads 
equal in the aggregate to 6,212,495 

Total 24,189,499 



From time to time, as our adjustment of these grants advanced, the 
surplus land that had been withdrawn, has been released, and restored 
to market, during the last year, as follows : 

Alabama 1,400,000 acres. 

Michigan 1,500,000 do 

Louisiana 1,640,000 do 

The present and the past reported restorations embrace all with- 
drawn lands except in those cases where routes are not yet reported as 
definitely fixed. 

Bight of Way. — By 'the Act of Congress of August 4, 1852, "the 
right of way," is granted to all "rail and plank roads, and macad- 
amized turnpikes, passing through the public lands belonging to the 
United States." The Chicago, Detroit, and Canada Grand Trunk 
Junction Railroad Company of Michigan, and the Western Railroad 
Company of Kansas, have filed the required maps of the location of 
their respective roads, and claimed the benefit of this act ; the lines of 
the roads have been laid down on our township plats, entered on our 
records, and noted, so as to protect them. Connected diagrams 
showing the lines of the roads and proper instructions in the matter 
have been transmitted to the local officers, and the tracts embracing 
the locations will be sold subject to those rights. 

SPECIAL IMPROVEMENT GRANTS. 

By the act of Congress of the 18th of August, 1846, Und 3d of 
August, 1854, there inured to the State of Wisconsin, for the Fox and 
Wisconsin River Improvement grant, an area of acres, 684,289. This 
grant has been finally closed, and settled by the residuum lands re- 
ported to the secretary by this office, on the 10th of November, 1860. 

Des Moines River Grant. — By the act of Congress approved August 
8, 1846, a grant was made to the State of Iowa, "to improve the navi- 
gation of the Des Moines river from its mouth to the Racoon fork." 

The area heretofore reported as approved to the State below the fork 

is 321,028.03 acres 

To which add area in four lists embracing 1,364.15 



a 



Total area approved below Racoon fork 322,392. 18 " 
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Besides this there had been conditionally approved to the State by 
your predecessors 271,572.24 acres. 

A controversy arose as to the extent of this grant, it having been 
claimed that the State was entitled along the whole course of the river 
to its source. The Eastern fork of the river extends to the northern 
boundary of Iowa, the western into Minnesota. The present Attorney 
General and Secretary of the Interior, held, that the grant did not 
lawfully extend above the Eacoon fork, and this decision has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
the Dubuque and Pacific Eailroad Company vs. Litchfield, (23 Howard.) 

In view of the individual interest which may have arisen under the 
State to lands above the fork, and the State's claim under railroad 
grants, three of which, under act of 1856, traverse that region, the 
department has deferred action in the matter until Congress shall 
have had time to consider the subject, with a view to further legis- 
lation. 

Rock River Canal Grant. — Under act of August 6, 1846, to the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, and act of May 29, 1848, for the admission of 
the State into the Union. 

Under the opinions dated July 24, 1852, and September 18, 1854, 
of the Attorneys General, the State was held liable for the lands sold 
under the grant, (which was forfeited,) and which amounted to the 
sum of. '. $313,579 55 

The State, however, on the books of the Treasury, has 
been credited, by offsets on account of the five per cent, 
up to January 1, 1860, in the sum of. 247,501 79 

Leaving a balance then still due the United States of. 66,077 76 

proposed to be credited by like offsets, from time to time, until the 
account is finally closed. 

REVOLUTIONARY BOUNTY LAND CLAIMS. 

Virginia, during the war of the Eevolution, acting in the spirit of 
the common cause and possessing a vast extent of territory, promised 
large bounties in la.nd to the officers and soldiers serving in her conti- 
nental and State lines and her State navy. ^ 

On th*2d January, 1781, in making the cession to the United 
States of her lands northwest of the Ohio, known as the Northwestern 
Territory, she stipulated, as shown by her legislative proceedings, to 
reserve a quantity of land sufficient to pay her promised bounties to 
all persons, both in the continental, State lines, and State navy ; but, 
by error in draft of the cession, the words " and upon their own State 
establishment' ' were omitted ; so that the reservation applied exclu- 
sively to the continental line, leaving the State line and navy entirely 
without provision. 

■ The Congress of the United States, on the 13th September, 1783, 
accepted the cession upon the terms prescribed in the aforesaid resolu- 
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tion of January 2, 1781, with certain modifications not affecting the 
premises in question. 

In this state of the case, none but warrants issued for continental 
line service could be satisfied by location or otherwise, except in Ken- 
tucky, up to June 1, 1792. At that time, Kentucky having been 
admitted into the Union as a sovereign State, she refused to recognize 
any entries upon her lands, except under her own laws. 

The warrants for State line and State navy being thus excluded 
after the year 1792, Congress, on the 30th May, 1830, appropriated 
310,000 acres for the satisfaction of the outstanding and unsatisfied 
warrants issued by Virginia for revolutionary services ; then, on the 
13th July, 1832, granted 300,000 acres. Again, for the satisfaction 
of these claims, on the 2d March, 1833, there were appropriated 
200,000 acres ; and on the 3d March, 1835, the United States made a 
further appropriation of 650,000 acres. These appropriations being 
found inadequate, as there were remaining outstanding unsatisfied 
claims, Congress, on the 31st August, 1852, passed an act providing 
for the satisfaction of all outstanding Virginia military warrants, or 

Sarts of warrants, fairly and justly issued or allowed prior to the 1st 
ay of March, 1852, after which time, by the laws of Virginia, no 
claim for military services could be allowed. 

The interdict which was held to exist, in the act of August 31, 
1852, against the commutation into scrip of warrants issued after 
March 1, 1852, on claims allowed prior to that date, was relieved by 
the act of June 22, 1860 ; and the effect in this respect has been to 
sanction warrants to the amount of 60,016 acres. 

During the last year there has been issued Virginia military scrip, 
under said act of 1852, for 50,772 acres, including 19,255 acres 
relieved by said act of 1860, with seven pieces of United States revo- 
lutionary bounty land scrip, under act of May 30, 1830, for 500 acres. 

The whole amount issued for Virginia military claims under said 
acts of 1852 and 1860, since the beginning of operations to 30th Sep- 
tember last, is 857,426 acres. There are now on the files of this office 
Virginia military warrants to be acted upon, calling for, 207,523 acres ; 
and from the most reliable data at hand as to claims hereafter to be 
presented, embracing warrants located in Kentucky, Ohio, lost by 
conflict, duplicates issued on proof of loss of originals, the ten per 
centum of unsatisfied warrants, under the act of March 3, 1835, it is 
estimated that they M&ill embrace 127,000 acres. 

BEVOLUTIONABY WAR AND WAR OF 1812 CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

The period for the issue and location of warrants for revolutionary 
services under the act of September 16, 1776, and for services in the 
war of 1812, under the act of May 6, 1812, expired on the 26th June, 
1858, the limitation fixed in the act of February 8, 1854. 

As many such warrants, however, had been located after the period 
of limitation, Congress, on the 23d June, 1860, passed an act legal- 
izing such locations and granting three years' time from the date of 
the law, within which to locate the outstanding warrants, without, 
however, conferring authority for the issue of warrants of either class. 
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Warrants for the war of 1812 to the amount of 11,040 acres have 
been patented during the past year. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY DISTRICT, OHIO. 

Patents have been issued during the past year for 1,578.13 acres in 
this district. 

The residuum of unappropriated vacant lands therein, estimated at 
40,000 acres, was ceded to the United States by Virginia, December 9, 
1852, consisting of small irregular fractional pieces. 

If Congress should not deem it proper to donate these lands to the 
State for educational or other purposes, as heretofore recommended, it 
is suggested that they be made subject to location by the owners of 
Virginia military warrants who may prefer such location to scrip. 

Attention of Congress is again invited to the condition of such 
holders of legal entries, made in the Virginia military district in Ohio 
prior to January 1, 1852, as have not had their claims surveyed and 
carried into patent, because the act of March 3, 1855, notwithstanding 
the entry was legally made, yet interdicts the issue of patents if not 
surveyed prior to 3d March, 1857, and hence the necessity of remedial 
legislation to give complete efficacy to such entries. Nor has the gov- 
ernment been in any way unmindful of the services rendered by her 
citizens in the war with Mexico and in the Indian wars, but has shown 
a generous appreciation in the enactments of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 
1855. 

The aggregate number of warrants issued under the first three laws 
to the 30th September last is 289,177 ; covering 27,045,480 acres. Of 
that number there have located 259,546, warrants embracing 24,770,840 
acres, leaving outstanding unlocated 29,631, warrants for 2,274,640acres. 

The number of warrants issued under the act of 1855 is 241,302, for 
30,736,090 acres. Of that number there have been located 196,465, 
leaving outstanding unlocated under this act 44,837 warrants, for 
5,921,940 acres ; making a total aggregate of warrants under these laws 
of 530,479, for 57,781,570 acres; of which there are outstanding unlo- 
cated 74,468, for 8,196,580 acres, the particulars of which are indicated 
in exhibits herewith. 

PREEMPTION. 

In the extension of the general preemption law of 1841, to the new 
States and Territories, a want of uniformity has arisen. In some 
instances the law gives the right of filing a declaratory statement within 
three months from the date of the settlement, others from surveys in 
the field — statutory provisions in the former being held by executive 
construction to relate in regard to limitation to three months from the 
date of the approval of the plat of survey ; that rule should be made of 
universal application. 

The act of 1854, extending the act of 1841 to Kansas and Nebraska, 
should be so modified that two or more settlers on the same quarter 
section, should each be permitted to take the legal sub-division em- 
bracing his actual residence, and make up his quantum upon contiguous 
lands. Settlers upon un offered lands, under present laws, are allowed 
to prove up and pay for their lands at any time prior to the day of 
public sale of the body of lands including their claims. 
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I would repeat the recommendation, that such settlers be allowed 
two years from the filing of their declaratory statements, at the same 
time making it incumbent to offer at public sale, by proclamation, all 
lands that may have been surveyed within some specified limit as to 
time after the plats of survey have been approved. 

As a protection against fraudulent preemptions, no one should be 
permitted to effect an entry until after the expiration of three months 
from the date of filing his declaratory statement, and until he has 
produced satisfactory proof of three months continued residence upon 
the land claimed. 

In reference to appeals from the decision of this office, there are evils 
which should be corrected. There is neither cost nor responsibility 
incurred by the party appealing. Hence frivolous appeals, for purposes 
of delay, revenge, and vexation, are frequent. It is recommended 
that a law be passed that the party appealing shall do so within a 
limited time, and only then upon filing an affidavit, stating his purpose 
is not for delay or vexation of his opponent, and indicating specially 
the alleged error of fact or law. * 

In regard to town sites, it is held by the department that the act of 
September 4, 1841, excludes all lands within the corporate limits of a 
town from agricultural preemption. An act is suggested limiting the 
number of acres that may lawfully be incorporated. Under the law 
as now construed, it is in the power of local legislatures to incorporate 
any extent of territory surrounding towns, thereby interfering with 
rural preemption rights. 

A question has arisen in regard to land within railroad limits. It 
has been claimed that there is no law fixing a limitation within which 
settlement claims shall be proved up, unless such claims are specifi- 
cally proclaimed. The ruling of this office requirers settlers on rail- 
road sections, within the six-mile limits, where the claim had a legal 
inception before the line of route was fixed, to prove up, and pay for 
their land, before the commencement of the public sale of the body of 
lands to which they belong, whether specifically named in the procla- 
mation or not. It will be at once perceived, that if they are not 
required to conform to this ruling, like all others outside the railroad 
limits in the same body of lands, they would have unlimited credit, 
and could occupy the public lands, without paying for them, or being 
required to show whether or not they had fully complied with the 
requirements of law, and had acquired the right of preemptors; and 
because, if the lands occupied by them are not preempted, they of 
right, would pass by the grant to the railroads, and hence never would 
be offered. 

GRADUATION ACT OP 1854, 

Cheapening the price of lands long in market for the benefit of actual 
settlers and for adjoining farms. 

To guard against imposition and fraud in future, under this law, 
the recommendation is renewed for the passage of a law requiring 
every person applying to enter land for actual settlement and cultiva- 
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tion, before being permitted to do so, to make proof of bona fide actual 
settlement and cultivation to the satisfaction of the register and re- 
ceiver of the proper land office ; and if said proof is not produced 
within one year from the date of the filing of the application and affi- 
davit to enter, the claim shall be null and void, and the land be again 
subject to sale. 

In regard to graduation entries made since the remedial act of 
March 3, 1857, it is suggested that legislation be had requiring proof 
of bona fide actual settlement and cultivation within one year from 
such enactment, or that purchasers, or their assignees, shall make 
full payment for the land at $1 25 per acre ; and, in default, the entry 
shall be canceled and the land restored to market. 

Under the generic designation of " private land claims" the United 
States have had to deal with an immense amount of land business, 
most intricate and delicate in its adjustment. The localities of this 
class of titles mark the progress of early settlement in our portions ot 
the continent. They begin away on the northern shores of the Michi- 
gan lower peninsula, come down to the old French settlement at and 
near Detroit, pass over to Green Bay and Prairie Du Chien in Wis- 
consin, enter into Indiana at the old Vincennes post, down the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, and in the Illinois reach Peoria, Prairie Du 
Rocher, and the Kaskaskias, there resting on ancient British and 
French grants, and all within the limits of the United States accord- 
ing to the treaty of limits in 1783 ; yet, where equitable,, recognized 
and affirmed by Congress upon the most liberal principles. Thence 
such ancient claims are found in descending the Mississippi under 
other forms of grant and granting officers, to the Gulf of Mexico, ex- 
tending into the southern portions of Mississippi, Alabama, and scat- 
tering all over both East and West Florida, crossing the Mississippi and 
following the shores of the Gulf, they are found thickly scattered over 
Louisiana, existing in Arkansas, and in great numbers in Missouri. 

In those localities south of the thirty-first degree, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, to the Perdido, and those west of the Mississippi to the present 
State of Missouri, inclusive, the grants are founded on Spanish and 
French titles, under treaty of 1803 and ancient settlements ; those east 
of the Perdido, in the Floridas, upon Spanish titles under the treaty 
of 1819, and under old settlements. 

In New Mexico, ^as we advance westward, there exist ancient Span- 
ish titles, municipal and rural, claimed under the treaty of 1848 with 
Mexico ; and so likewise in California are found numerous grants ot 
greater or less extent requiring adjustment. 

These diversified claims, when finally confirmed by boards, by Con- 
gress, or decrees of court, are constantly arising, requiring our action, 
whether in having them surveyed according to the usages of the former 
governments, settling conflicts, or issuing patents to complete the title. 

In the progress of now more than half a century these claims, within 
our original limits and in the elder territorial acquisitions, have been 
dealt with pari passu, with the public surveys, in the act of segre- 
gating them from the public domain and issuing United States patents 
when called for. 
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In New Mexico, Congress has confirmed "pueblos" and other claims, 
and these are in progress of being dealt with in like manner. 

In California, the labor of survey and all the incidents of correct 
determination of the locus, require great skill and care to do justice 
both to tl^e confirmees and the government. These surveys are em- 
bodied in the patents. The work of finally determining the correctness 
in all disputed cases of the surveys of ranchos and other claims in Cali- 
fornia^ in virtue of the recent act of Congress approved 14th June, 
1860, will pass into the courts. 

Instructions have been prepared and transmitted by this office to the 
surveyor general of California, so far as his action is concerned under 
the provisions of that act, which defines and regulates the jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the United States in California in regard to the 
survey and location of private land claims. 

By this law all surveys approved by the surveyor general are to 
remain in the surveyor general's office for four weeks, unless sooner 
ordered into court; during that period they are to be advertised and 
kept open to inspection, to afford parties interested an opportunity to 
test the correctness of the same before the courts. Under an order of 
court all the surveys of claims hitherto approved, but not patented, 
have been brought under this rule, and advertised by the surveyor 
general. The issue of patents in all such cases is accordingly suspended 
for the present. As rapidly as the surveys are finally passed upon, in 
view of this act, and returned here for finally confirmed claims, this 
office is prepared to issue patents as required by law. 

Satisfactory progress is making in the settlement of donation claims 
in Oregon and Washington Territory under the act of 27th September, 
1850, and acts amendatory. 

The early settlers, prior to the survey of the country, were allowed 
by law to locate their claims in such form as suited their convenience, 
their lines to be afterwards established in the extension of the public 
surveys. Owing to the irregular shape of these old claims, difficult 
questions of conflict frequently arise involving important interests, and 
requiring much labor and great care in their adjudication. One of the 
most important of these, the Portland city claim, an immense record, ' 
has recently been decided. In accordance with the decision, an official 
survey has been returned, as the basis of patents, to the city of Port- 
land and other parties claiming. 

The British titles in Washington Territory, claimed by the Hudson 
Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies, under the treaty of 
1846 with Great Britain, have not yet been finally disposed of. Re- 
garding the possessory rights of the Hudson Bay Company under the 
third article of said treaty as having expired by the limitation of their 
charter in May, 1859, and the impediment to the survey of the lands 
claimed by said company as thus removed, the surveyor general for 
that district was instructed to proceed accordingly, and the territory 
covered by their claims is now, in part, under contract for survey and 
subdivision as public lands. 

In respect to the claims of the Puget Sound Agricultural, an offshoot 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, under the fourth article of the treaty, this 
office has submitted its views to the Interior Department, but will defer 
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definite action in the premises until further instructed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The act of June 22, 1860, for the adjustment of private claims in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Missouri, opens the way for confirmation or 
rejection of a large class of claims. By the terms of this act the regis- 
ters and receivers of the several land districts in Florida and Louisiana 
are appointed commissioners for their respective districts, and the 
recorder of land titles at St. Louis, for the State of Missouri, to hear 
and decide, under instructions from this office, all matters relating to 
private claims yet unconfirmed, resting upon written title, in those 
States, and to report their decisions thereon for final action by Con- 
gress. This law authorizes the reception of claims ' ' in virtue of grant, 
concession, order of survey, permission to settle, or other written evi- 
dence of title, emanating from any foreign government, bearing date 
prior to the cession to the United States of the territory out of which 
said States were formed, or during the period when any such govern- 
ment claimed sovereignty, or had actual possession of the district or 
territory in which the lands so claimed are situated." In other words, 
it contemplates, in meritorious cases, the confirmation of claims which 
originated from the government de facto as well as de jure, and there- 
fore opens the way for the recognition of titles south of the thirty-first 
degree of latitude, granted by the Spanish authorities, between the 
Iberville or Manchac and the Perdido, during the period that elapsed 
from the cession of Louisiana by the French republic in 1803 to the 
time that region of country was taken possession of by the United 
States authorities pursuant to the President's proclamation of October, 
1810. Instructions have been prepared and transmitted to the proper 
officers to carry out the provisions of this important enactment. 

Under the act approved June 2, 1858, to provide for the location 
of private claims in Missouri, and for other purposes, a number of claims 
have been passed upon ; and where the same could not be properly 
located, scrip has been issued in eighty-acre warrants for the quantity 
to which claimants are entitled. As this act contemplates the location 
in satisfaction of claims thereby confirmed on any of the public lands 
of the United States, it became necessary to issue instructions to all the 
local land offices, and to furnish fhem with the necessary forms for 
carrying out its provisions. The duties under this act will form a 
considerable item in the labors of this Department, as in the case of 
all claims confirmed by former acts, and for which, or any portion 
thereof, no location is found, the claimants are entitled to relief. 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

Under treaties of 1854 with the Shawnees, Kaskaskias, and the 
Miamies, of 1855 with the Wyandottes, and of 1830 with the Sacs and 
Foxes, and in virtue of the act of July 31, 1854, and with the Stock- 
bridges of 1848 and 1856, this office, since the date of our last report, 
has prepared 1,520 patents, the grants for each tribe conforming to 
the peculiarity of the terms of treaty. These patents, all duly record- 
ed in this office, have been transmitted to the office of Indian affairs 
for delivery to the rightful owners. 
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SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 



The regulations of the General Land Office, which is the auditing 
branch of the service for all land accounts, require the prompt rendi- 
tion of the monthly and quarterly accounts of all receivers of public 
moneys and disbursing agents, and when there is any failure to reach 
the department by mail within five days after being due, that they 
shall be telegraphed, and in default of satisfactory answer, that the 
delinquency shall be reported to the appointing power ; that within 
three days after the reception of monthly accounts current showing 
the receiver's admitted balance, the same shall be brought to the test 
of the Treasury regulations in regard to deposit, and where any ex- 
cess exists over the maximum amount the Treasury regulations allow- 
to remain in the hands of the receiver, a dispatch will be telegraphed 
requiring deposit ; that immediately upon the receipt of all quarterly 
accounts they shall be promptly adjusted, and forthwith reported to 
the Treasury. 

Under these regulations, a report also is prepared monthly to the 
Secretary of the Interior for his information, and that of the Treasury 
Department, showing the exact condition of all accounts, balances in 
hands, and the steps taken in any case requiring official intervention 
to enforce prompt depositsi All the accounts of receivers of public 
moneys, disbursing agents, surveyors general, deputies and other em- 
ployes, have been adjusted up to the end of the last quarter, and ad- 
justments of the two, three, and five per cent, accruing to the several 
States upon the net proceeds of the sales of public lands, have been 
duly reported to the Treasury. 

For sales bounty land locations under the several laws from October 
1, 1859 to this date, (November 29, 1860), there have been ' transmit- 
ted to their several destinations, for delivery, 228,894 patents; for In- 
dian, swamp tracts, private land claims, and other patents, estimated 
as equal to 25,835 cash patents; evidence of floating rights, equal to 
753 cash patents ; railroad selections, equal to 33,320 cash patents ; 
making an aggregate number within the dates mentioned equal to 
288,802 cash patents. 

Within the same period, all returns of land sales from the local 
offices, embracing abstracts, certificates of purchase, receipts, other 
muniments of title ; all returns of bounty land locations, with warrants 
and assignments have been critically examined, tested in regard to 
surveys with the approved township plats, and in correctness of con- 
sideration with the tariff of prices from the railroad maximum of $2.50 
to the ordinary minimum of $1.25 per acre, and declining prices fixed 
in the graduation laws. 

All these various grades of titles have been posted in the official 
ledgers, for entries, locations, and selections made prior and up to 
July 1, 1860, and the general issue and transmission of patents for 
such sales are to the same period. 
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GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

In the prosecution of the public surveys west of the Mississippi 
toward the Pacific, extensive indications of mineral wealth have been 
discovered. 

In Kansas and Nebraska, and the eastern slope of the Eocky Mount- 
ains, there exist ranges of mineral deposits of coal, iron, gold, and 
silver. The coal, comparatively free from impurity, is not only the 

Jowerful agent for manufacturing purposes, but is adequate to the 
omestic wants, for an indefinite future, of a teeming population ; 
equally so in the navigation of inland waters, whilst it is at hand to 
do its service in the railway system proposed to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific cities. An idea may be formed of the value and enduring 
character of mineral fuel so extensively distributed over our country — 
already discovered to the extent of about 200,000 square miles — when 
it is shown by an authoritative estimate that an acre of coal, three feet 
thick, is equal to the product of 1,940 acres of forest trees, and "each 
acre of a coal seam, four feet in thickness, and yielding one yard of 
pure coal, is equivalent to 5,000 tons, and possesses, therefore, a 
reserve of mechanical strength in its fuel equal to the life labor of 
more than 1,600 men." 

This great substitute for hand labor wields at this time in Great 
Britain, in its application to her vast machinery by land and sea, a 
force equal to the manual strength of the human race ; and yet the 
coal fields of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, the British 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and New- 
foundland, are not one tenth the mineral area of the twelve coal- 
bearing States of the Union, not including the extensive discoveries 
west of the Eocky Mountains and on the Pacific. 

The evidences of this important mineral are not particularly con- 
fined to the foot of the Eocky Mountains, but are found in different 
localities along the Missouri river ; in Nebraska, in the valley of 
Verdigris ; Maria de Cygnes, Neosho, and Marmeton, in Kansas. In 
New Mexico, besides the precious metals, iron, copper, and lead are 
found. The gold and silver mines are there worked by companies, 
application having been made to the surveyor general to work the 
mines and acquire the right to do so by discovery and "denounce- 
ment/ ' according to the laws of Old Spain and Mexico, but for which 
th^re is no authority under the legislation of Congress. 

In Oregon and the Territory of Washington, scientific explorations 
of Dr. Evans, nnder the auspices of the government, in past years, 
have demonstrated the existence of mineral resources in many locali- 
ties ; and our land surveyors, in extending the lines of the public sur- 
veys, have shown the fact of the existence of minerals in the valleys 
both east and west of the Cascade mountains. 

The necessity and value of the coal product on the Pacific shores to 
our naval establishment, and especially commercial marine, must be 
obvious to all. Then, in regard to sterile or inarable soils found in 
mining regions, it is the province of science to seek out chemical earths 
to redeem waste lands and impart to them fertility. 
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These considerations induce the recommendation that geological and 
mineral explorations and surveys be ordered by Congress, with author- 
ity for the publication of results. 

RESUME OF OPERATIONS PROM TtfAKCH 1, 1857, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1860, 
EMBRACING ALSO THE ISSUE OF PATENTS UP TO NOVEMBER 29, 1860. 

Acres. 

Public lands and private claims surveyed 54 ? 013,555 

Quantity sold for cash 14,347,887 

Purchase money $9,160,777 86 

Located with bounty land warrants 15,575,962 

Certified under railroad grants 8,977,004 

Approved to States under swamp grant 5,482,263 

Embraced by surveys returned for confirmed private 

claims in California 3,101,223 

Total 47,484,339 

These land sales are embraced in 171,211 certificates of purchase, 
each with its corresponding receiver's receipt, separately examined, 
posted, and all interferences and errors noted, and measures taken for 
their correction. 

Besides the entries growing out of these sales, there were required, 
during the same period, on account of land warrants, swamp and rail- 
road selections, preemption entries, &c, 683,000 entries in the same 
books. 

The bounty land warrants examined and registered number 161,628. 
Preemption cases acted on, 24,720 ; accounts adjusted, 11,757 ; while 
the correspondence has extended to 159,902 letters written, all of which 
are recorded, filling 203 folio volumes of 500 pages each. From the 
same starting point of the resume to present date, the number of 
patents of all kinds issued is 507,735 ; the record of which covers 
510,865 pages, or 1,022 volumes of 500 pages each. 

The preparation of swamp land patents and railroad lists for 19,536,250 
acres, required an amount of labor equal to that of preparing 244,203 
patents for lands sold for cash, which, added to the number of patents 
actually issued as above stated, would make an aggregate equal to 
751,538 cash patents. 

Eeferring to the sphere and extent of details connected with the land 
service as indicated in the foregoing, and to the labors of its numerous 
employes, it is difficult to convey a just idea of the complexity of 
the questions of law and of fact which have constantly arisen for 
years in the administration of its multifarious duties. These related 
to the regularity of sales, assignments, preemptions, (rural, municipal, 
and postal,) railroads, swamp, graduation, internal improvement grants, 
schools, accounts, in surveys, in foreign titles, often with immense in- 
terests involved. 

In the consideration of these subjects the opinions of the Attorneys 
General, decisions of the Secretaries, of the courts of law, of local juris- 
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diction, State and federal, and the Supreme Court of the United States, 
have necessarily to be examined with a view to the application of the 
proper principles. 

The right of appeal from the decision of the General Land Office 
lies to the Secretary of the Interior, under whose revision every impor- 
tant question has been passed upon and finally adjusted, and whose 
enlightened decisions constitute important contributions to our system 
of land jurisprudence. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOSEPH S. WILSON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. Jacob Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 



Department of the Interior, 
Office Indian Affairs^ November 30, 1860. 

Sir: The accompanying documents from superintendents, agents, 
and teachers, indicate the present condition and prospects of the In- 
dian tribes within our limits. 

In general, our Indians have enjoyed, during the year, uninterrupted 
health. With here and there an exception, peace has prevailed with- 
in our borders. Plenteousness has generally rewarded the industry 
of the Indian agriculturist, except where the excessive drought has 
blighted his crops, and rendered nis labors fruitless. 

There has been remitted for payment to various tribes, in compli- 
ance with treaty obligations, during the present calendar year, in 
money, goods, and provisions, $2,924,069 65. There is now in the 
Treasury of the United States the sum of $2,381,194 52, applicable to 
the Indian service for the balance of the fiscal year, terminating June 
30, 1861. The estimates for the fiscal year 1861-62, based on treaty 
promises, special provisions of law, and the legitimate incidental ex- 
penses arising therefrom, amount to $2,114,635 38. The sum of 
$3,396,241 has been invested in stocks of the United States and in 
several of the individual States, the annual interest accruing there- 
upon ($159,609 50) being applied in the fulfillment of treaty stipula- 
tions. The amount which has reverted to the Treasury as a surplus 
fund, during the calendar year, the objects for which the appropria- 
tions were originally made having, in the judgment of the office, oeen 
accomplished, is $161,237 99. 

Since the 4th of March, 1857, eleven treaties have been negotiated 
with various Indian tribes, which treaties, with the exception of the one 
with the Tonawanda band of Senecas of New York, designed to settle 
certain claims growing out of former stipulations, — may be properly 
separated into two distinct classes: first, treaties of acquisition, for 
the purpose of concentrating the Indians within suitable reservations ; 
and second, treaties of cession in trust to the general government, 
with a view to the sale of lands for the benefit of the tribes, in order 
to secure to the individual members of each tribe permanent homes on 
separate tracts, where their tribal character can be gradually abol- 
ished, and where they will be subject to the ameliorating influences of 
civilization. The quantity of land acquired by these treaties, which 
now constitutes a part of the public domain, is thirty million two 
hundred and thirty-two thousand five hundred and eighty acres, for 
which the government has agreed to pay the aggregate consideration 
of $3,726,880. TherS have also been ceded by said treaties six hun- 
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dred and thirty-two thousand four hundred acres of land, to be sold 
in trust for the benefit of the respective tribes. Ten of these treaties 
have been ratified, and one — the Winnebago treaty — is now before the 
Senate for its consideration ; and I would respectfully suggest that the 
attention of that body be again called to the subject, in view of the 
importance of securing to this tribe a permanent home, as they have 
become greatly dissatisfied and discouraged by frequent removals from 
point to point, merely to accommodate white citizens who were anx- 
ious to possess their lands. 

Under the various acts of Congress granting bounty land to Indians, 
there have been 1,490 applications transmitted from this bureau to the 
Pension Office since the 4th of March, 1857, upon which 1,113 warrants 
have been issued, leaving 377 claims suspended for additional evidence. 
During the same period 1,976 warrants have been issued upon appli- 
cations made prior to that date, making in the aggregate 3,089 war- 
rants which have emanated in favor of Indians subsequent to the time 
first specified, and these warrants have all been transmitted to the 
respective agents for delivery to the Indians entitled thereto. 

The Indians within the limits of the State of New York have not 
deteriorated from the favorable condition in which the report of last 
year placed them. The settlement of the difficulties of the Tonawanda 
band of Senecas seems to have given a new impulse to their exertions, 
which is manifested by the marked improvement of their village, and 
the increased quantity of land brought under culture. 

The Indians of Michigan, concentrated on small reservations, have 
been successful in their improvement. 

In the report of last year it was stated that the Oneidas, in Wiscon- 
sin, were anxious to have their land surveyed, limited portions allotted 
to them in severalty, and the residue sold for their benefit. JSubse- 
quently it has been represented that the band are divided upon the 
subject; and, as a consequence, no steps have been taken in the pre- 
mises. 

The Stockbridges and Munsees, in Wisconsin, do no%appear to give 
any satisfactory evidence of improvement. The members of these 
tribes are properly responsible for their present unfavorable condition, 
arising from the petty jealousies among the more prominent of them 
for place and power. With your approbation, measures have been 
recently adopted to execute the stipulations of the treaty of February 
11, 1856, respecting the emanation of patents to the respective parties 
entitled thereto. 

The Menomonees, during the past year, have manifested a spirit of 
insubordination to the requirements of their local agent, based on or- 
ders from this office. The charges made by them against him, which 
were regarded by some of our prominent citizens as impeaching his 
honesty and integrity, became the subject of a special investigation. 
An agent was, with your approbation, dispatched to their reservation, 
with directions to investigate the subject critically. The peculiar 
friends of the Indians were informed of the intention of the depart- 
ment, and authorized, if they thought proper, to procure the services 
of an attorney for the Indians, to be present during the investigation. 
In the opinion of the department, the report of the special agent ex- 
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culpated that officer from all the charges which had been preferred 
against him. A copy o# the report of the special agent, with the 
accompanying papers, will be transmitted to you, to be laid before the 
House of Eepresentatives, as required by resolution, which was not 
received here until after the close of the last session of Congress. 

In my report of last year I dwelt at considerable length upon the 
improving prospects of the Sioux Indians of Minnesota by having adopted 
. the policy of the government in restricting them to small reservations, 
and of dividing their lands among them in severalty ; that they were 
" rapidly putting aside their barbaric costumes and ornaments, and 
adopting the dress as well as the habits and pursuits of civilized life ;'* 
that "it is stated that among those who have so changed are many of 
the chiefs and numbers of the most influential men of the tribe ; that 
two hundred men with their families, making together seven hundred 
persons, have done so within the last year ; that five hundred more are 
now preparing for it ; and that the confident expectation is that at the 
end of three years the ' blanket Indians ' will number less than did those 
who wore civilized costume two years since, before the new movement 
commenced . ' ' Upon representations made to this bureau, that a portion 
of these Indians who were averse to abandoning their tribal costume 
and habits had intimidated those of the tribe who had practically 
applied themselves to agriculture, and with a view to protect the latter 
in their laudable efforts for improvement, the War Department was 
requested to place a company of United States troops at the agency at 
Yellow Medicine for the assistance of the agent in protecting the 
"farmers" in their vocations. This request was promptly acceded to, 
and the presence of the troops has resulted in affording the requisite 

Erotection. The disaffected individuals of the tribe exhibited their 
ostiiity to the "agriculturists," and their opposition to the peaceful 
pursuits of civilization by leaving the reservation on war and hunting 
excursions. As a consequence, a portion of the annuities to which they 
would have been entitled, had they been present at the annual pay- 
ment, was divided among the i i farmer Indians . ' ' A report just received 
from the agent conveys the gratifying intelligence that, with the excep- 
tions above referred to, these Indians, one after another, have abandoned 
the chase, the dress, the feasts, even the superstitions of their fathers, 
and now occupy the position, recognize the obligations, and perform 
the duties of law-abiding, sober, and industrious members of the com- 
munity. Your special attention is invited to the interesting report 
from Agent Brown in respect to these Indians. 

The Winnebagoes continue steadily on the march of improvement. 
The greatest obstacle with which their agent has to contend is the 
nefarious traffic, in the immediate vicinity of their reservation, in 
whisky, which remark is applicable to all Indians within our borders. 
The endeavor of their agent,, aided -by the reflecting Indians of the 
tribe, in prescribing laws for fhe punishment of offenders, merits com- 
mendation. 

The Chippewas on Lake Superior, as well as those in Minnesota, 
parties to the treaties of 1854 and 1855, are reported as manifesting 
a disposition to avail themselves of the beneficial provisions made 
therein for their advancement in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
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The assignment of lands to Indians in severalty, and the consequent 
reduction of the area of large reservations Hi conformity* with treaty 
stipulations, made it obligatory upon the general government to sell 
the surplus lands in trust for the benefit of the respective tribes, and 
since the 4th of March, 1857, there have been 348,810.54 acres of 
Delaware trust lands disposed of for the sum of $587,337 35 ; Iowa 
trust land 78,602.16 acres for $184,437 85; Kaskaskia, Peoria, Pian- 
keshaw and Wea trust land 207,758.85 acres, for $346,671 09, making 
in the aggregate 635,171.55 acres of land thus disposed of, yielding 
$1,118,446 29, the greater portion of which aggregate sum has been 
invested in safe and profitable stocks at an interest of five per centum 
per annum for the benefit of those tribes. 

Since the above period, lands have been allotted in severalty to, 
and patented in favor of, 557 Wyandotts, 720 Shawnees, 230 Miamis, 
and 73 members of the confederate bands of Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
Piankeshaws, and Weas. The Wyandotts possess a fee simple title 
to the lands assigned to them, and the other tribes specified have 
authority to dispose of their lands under the provisions of the eleventh 
section of the act of Congress of March 3, 1859, subject to the regula- 
tions of *the department of December 19, 1859, which require the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, in order to vest a complete 
title in the purchaser. Thus patents have emanated in favor of 1,580 
Indians, and in addition thereto, lands have been assigned to 389 
Indians of mixed blood, under the provisions of the tenth article of the 
treaty of Prairie-du-Chien, of July 15, 1830, for which it is understood ' 
that patents will be issued at an early day. Lands have also been 
allotted to thirty-two New York Indians, and eighty-four members of 
the united bands of Swan Creek and Black river Chippewas, and 
Christian or Munsee Indians of Kansas, who have no power of aliena- 
tion, but merely hold the lands by certificates of allotment issued by 
this bureau, making in the aggregate 2,085 Indians to whom lands 
have been assigned, in severalty, during this administration. 

In connection with this subject, I would remark that the claims of 
certain Sioux half-breeds, under the ninth article of the treaty of Prai- 
rie-du-Chien, of July 15, 1830, have been finally settled by the ema- 
nation of scrip in favor of thirty-eight additional claimants, by which 
each is authorized to locate 360 acres of land, making in all 678 claims 
to land within the Lake Pepin tract, in Minnesota, which have been 
adjudicated by the department as a final and satisfactory disposition 
of this subject, in conformity with the provisions of the act of Congress 
of July 17, 1854. . 

The Munsee or Christian Indians who were confederated with the 
Swan Creek and Black Eiver bands of Chippewas in Kansas, under the 
stipulations of the treaty of July 16, 1859, are now provided with - 
comfortable homes, and by ordinary industry, they will soon occupy 
as enviable a position as that of their brethren, the Chippewas, who, 
in the arts of civilization, are in advance of all other bands or tribes 
of Indians in Kansas, with the exception of the Wyandotts and 
Shawnees. 

The superintendent for the central superintendency communicates 
gratifying intelligence in relation to Indian affairs under his super- 
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vision. The impressions derived by that officer, from a visit made to 
several of the reservations the past year, justify the conclusion that 
the system adopted by the government, tending to the civilization of 
the Indians, continues to operate successfully. Material improvement 
in their general condition is manifest, and many of them, particularly 
those who have for several years been living upon reserves, already 
appreciating the meliorating effects which the pursuits of civilized life 
produce, are reported as having expressed a desire to be afforded the 
opportunity of realizing the advantages of education and instruction 
in* the mechanic arts. 

The extreme severity of the drought in Kansas is referred to by the 
superintendent as having been most disastrous to the tribes in that 
Territory and those in South Nebraska, while the Indians located on 
reservations in Northern Nebraska are reported as having made abun- 
dant crops, which, with the annuities they receive under treaty stipu- 
lations, are deemed sufficient to meet all their wants through the 
winter. 

Disaffection towards the government and its agents exists among 
the Sioux of the Upper Missouri agency, arising Jrom the impression 
prevailing among them that the lands they claimed to own have been 
ceded and disposed of by other tribes, having no right or interest in 
the country; and which tribes, they allege, are receiving the benefits 
which they should enjoy. The consequence is, frequent violations by 
the Sioux of their treaty stipulations, which they justify on the 
ground that they have been wrongfully divested of their lands. 

It is recommended that new treaties be negotiated with these bands 
of Sioux of the Upper Missouri ; otherwise it is believed that their ob- 
servance of the stipulations of their present treaty can only be enforced 
by resort to military influence. 

J. L. Gillis, United States agent, for the Pawnees, in his annual 
report, dated October, 1860, bears testimony to the general good con- 
duct of those Indians towards the whites bordering their reservation. 

With the advice and consent of the* Indians under his charge, he 
has organized and uniformed a police force of six from each of the four 
bands. The police take great pride in keeping order in their camp, and 
have rendered good service in surrendering to the agentstolen horses, &c. 

The agent states that the country from the Missouri river to 
Pike's Peak is infested with organized bands of desperate horse thieves, 
from whose depredations the Pawnees have not been exempt. 

No war party of the Pawnees has gone into the Sioux country, 
though such parties from the Sioux, Cheyennfcs and Arrapahoes have, 
by their presence on their reservation, kept the Pawnees as well as 
the white employes constantly on the alert. In the attacks of these 
war parties they have killed thirteen Indians, wounded many others, 
and carried off more than thirty horses, and burned, on the reserva- 
tion, more than sixty lodges. Two attacks have been made since the 
arrival of the United States troops. 

The Pawnees, in a council with the agent and Captain Sully, United 
States Army, expressed a wish to make peace with the Indians named, 
and, at their request, Captain Sully ordered an officer from Fort 
Kearney, to proceed to these bands and make a proposition to them to 
mep.t fchp Pawnees in council. 
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A grist and saw mill has been completed and is in a successful 
operation. This, as well as other work on the reservation, has been 
retarded by the incursions of the Sioux, the workmen, on two occasions, 
having been plundered of their tools. 

• The treaties with the Sacs and Foxes, Dela wares and Kansas In- 
dians, were ratified by the Senate at its last session ; the first without 
amendment, and the last two with certain amendments which have 
been since assented to by the proper authorities of the respective tribes, 
and the necessary steps have been taken for the survey of their lands, 
which will soon be subject to disposition under the stipulations of said 
treaties. 

The difficulty growing out of trespasses or intrusions by white 
citizens upon the lands of the Miamis, Osages and Cherokees, seemed 
to demand prompt action in order to protect the rights of these Indians 
in accordance with the obligations of treaty stipulations; and espe- 
cially in regard to the Cherokee neutral tract, it became necessary to 
employ a military force to remove the intruders who refused to abandon 
these lands after due notification. Eepresentations were made in 
behalf of said intruders that they were misled into the belief that they 
were settling upon the New York Indian lands, and that they were 
deceived by the map prepared by the former surveyor general of 
Kansas. In reply to these representations, they were advised by this 
bureau that the error was not made by actual survey, but by an incor- 
rect protraction upon said map ; and they were informed that a dis- 
regard of law and treaty stipulations had induced Congress to pass the 
act of June 12, 1858, which required the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to remove all persons from any tribal Indian reserves, who 
should be found thereon in violation of law ; consequently, this office 
had no other alternative than to enforce the imperative provisions of 
law, when the milder means of persuasion and notification had failed 
to induce them to abandon the Indian lands. 

Notice to tl^e intruders upon the Cherokee lands was given as early 
as the winter of 1859, requiring them to abandon the lands by tlie 
first of April, 1860. . No attention was paid to the notice, but the 
settlers went on and planted their crops as usual. The newly appointed 
agent for the Cherokees, failing to reach his agency until May, he went 
upon the reservation in August, and again notified the settlers to 
abandon the reservation within thirty-five days. To this notice they 
paid no attention, and on the 10th of October last, the agent accom- 
panied by fifty drago'ons, under the command of Captain Sturgis, 
went upon the reservation and again insisted that they should go off 
without further trouble. They refused, whereupon the agent on the 
third day after his arrival, commenced the burning of a few cabins. 
Subsequently, the settlers convened and proposed to the agent if he 
would desist, they would quietly abandon the lands by the 25th of 
November, unless they could prevail upon the department to allow 
them to remain during the coming winter. The agent ceased his ope- 
rations, and the department, upon application of the settlers, through 
their agents, agreed that they should remain during the coming 
winter. From the report of the agent, to which I respectfully refer 
you, it appears that the only reason the settlers gave for not heeding the 
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notice, was that they had been often notified before to quit the reserva- 
tion, and, no steps having been taken to enforce obedience, they sup- 
posed they would be allowed to remain with like security in this 
instance. It is surprising to see the growing disposition on the part 
of our citizens to wholly disregard our treaty obligations with Indian 
tribes within our borders ; and it is to be hoped that in future their 
rights will be held more sacred, or that the government will, in every 
instance, promptly see that they are observed and respected. 

In the annual report of the superintendent of Indian affairs, 
(southern superinte^dency,) that officer refers to the accompanying 
reports of the agents of the several tribes under his jurisdiction for the 
. past year, for detailed information respecting their condition, improve- 
ment, and wants. 

Much excitement is reported to exist among the Cherokees, and, 
during the past year, many murders and other crimes and outrages 
have been perpetrated. A secret association has been formed by the 
fiill blood members of the tribe, and the cause of all the present exist- 
ing difficulties is attributable, it is alleged, to the missionaries among 
t&em who are charged with interfering with the institution of slavery 
in the Cherokee nation. 

The Creeks are an agricultural people, and are reported as peaceable 
and steadily advancing in civilization. Recent important changes have 
been made in their form of government. A new system has been in- 
augurated by the adoption of a new constitution by, the general coun- 
cil, which, among other measures, provides for a division of the nation 
into four districts, and the selection of chiefs by the people ; it also in- 
creases the power of their police force, "the light horse," and re- 
quires an enforcement of the law demanding the destruction of all 
spirituous liquSrs brought into the nation. They have given evidence 
of their ability for self-government, and manifest contentment with the 
change in their national organization. 

All the Seminoles have not yet removed to their new country. The 
Creeks have extended their laws over that tribe, which, in consequence 
of their ignorance of the existence and nature thereof, have operated 
oppressively. It is, however, believed that the action of ftie Creeks 
vrill prove effective to constrain the Seminoles to join those members 
of their tribe who have already settled on the lands set apart for 
them. 

The difficulties hitherto existing among the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, in consequence of a division of sentiment among them respect- 
ing a* constitution for their government, have been reconciled by a 
vote of the people of the nation, and all parties have submitted to and 
agreed to abide by the result of the ballot. 

They are, however, annoyed by "selfrconstituted teachers and 
guardians," who assume to protect their interests with jealous care, 
and thus have obtained influence and popularity among the more 
credulous and ignorant of their people ; otherwise, their constitutional 
government has been a successful experiment. 

The Indians from Texas and the Wichitas and other bands affili- 
ated with them, removed last year to the country leased from the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, on the " False Washita river." They are 
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reported as doing well, although they have been in constant alarm, 
occasioned by the continual threats and excitement of the citizens on 
the frontier of Texas, who erroneously charge them with committing 
depredations. The superintendent asserts, positively, that not one of 
these Indians has ever left the reserve. 

In this " leased country" there is a roving band of Kickapoo 
Indians, who pretend to live by hunting. They also are accused by 
the citizens of Texas of the commission of depredations upon the 
frontier of that State. As to the correctness of this charge the super- 
intendent is in doubt. It is recommended, however, that this band of 
Kickapoos be removed to a reservation to be selected for them near the 
other bands of Indians, and compelled to settle upon and cultivate the 
land. 

In consequence of the unprecedented heat and long continued 
drought of the last summer, which caused almost a total failure of 
their crops, a bill to provide for indigent Choctaws, and for other pur- 
poses, was passed by the general council of their nation. This action 
was had with a view to avert the horrors of famine with which they 
are menaced. 

The agent of the Choctaws, in transmitting a copy of the act of the 
council referred to, expresses the opinion that, without the aid of the 
government of the United States, many of that tribe and of the 
Chickasaws will suffer, and in his report upon the subject urges 
prompt action in regard to an appropriation out of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw funds for their immediate relief. 

The general and excessive drought the past season has been most 
severely felt throughout the extent of the southern superintendency, 
and has utterly destroyed crops which in the spring of the year indi- 
cated a most abundant harvest. In consequence of this calamity great 
distress and suffering already prevail among the various tribes, and 
the government is invoked to furnish food to supply their wants far 
another year, and thus avert the dangers of famine with which they 
are now threatened. 

Loss of their crops from any cause cannot reasonably be anticipated 
by Indians, and as many of the tribes depend for a subsistence 
entirely upon the products of their labor in the cultivation of the soil, 
a total failure to realize any return for their toil soon reduces them to 
a condition of comparative if not absolute poverty. 

To prevent starvation among the suffering Indians during the ap- 
proaching winter the assistance of government should be rendered: 
and I have the honor to suggest that a recommendation be made to 
Congress at an early day for an appropriation sufficient to meet their 
immediate and pressing demands, and to supply them with food to re- 
lieve their future wants. 

The importance of establishing a military post within or near the 
limits of the Cherokee country cannot be too strongly urged. The 
condition of affairs among that tribe is such as to demand the imme- 
diate attention of government, and action should be had without 
delay, with a view to the maintenance of the authority of the United 
States and the enforcement of law and order within the limits of that 
country. 
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I concur with the superintendent in the opinion that a military post 
should be located at "Frozen Rock/' on the Arkansas river, and have 
the honor to call your attention to the reports of that officer upon the 
subject, containing urgent and forcible reasons to sustain hi s recom- 
mendation. 

The condition of Indian affairs in the Territory of New Mexico has 
not materially improved during the past year. 

The Navajos aW in open hostility to the United States, and are de- 
fiant. Notwithstanding the assurances of protection from the gov- 
ernment, the lives and property of the citizens, even in the settle- 
ments, have no immunity from the forays of these hostile Indians, 
who, emboldened by the success of their predatory excursions, make 
almost daily incursions to the villages. 

, The aggressions of this tribe have continued since the war of 1858, 
and the attempts hitherto made to chastise them have proved ineffectual. 
They invade the settlements and commit daring depredations, almost 
within sight of the $apitol of the Territory, without fear of punishment. 

The United States troops have recently been joined by Mexican 
citizens, Pueblo and Utah Indians, in a campaign against the Nava- 
jos, the result of which it is proposed to await before determining what 
course to adopt respecting the future management of that tribe. 

The Jicarilla, Apaches, and the bands of Utah Indians known as 
Tabahuaches, Mohuaches, and Capotes, inhabit the northern bprder of 
the Territory, and are favorably reported to the department. The 
Jicarillas, and the few Mescalero Apaches living with them, manu- 
facture a species of potters' ware, from the sale of which, together with 
the rations, supplied by the government, they realize a subsistence. 
They are addicted to the vices of intemperance, which result from their 
proximity to the settlements ; and until they are removed from the 
evil influences that now surround them, and encouraged to rely upon 
the products of their labor for support, no improvement of their con- 
dition can be anticipated. They have not been benefited by the pre- 
sent policy of the government in making them presents, for it is 
asserted that two thirds of the articles given to them passed into the 
hands of the whisky dealers, who infest the country, within three 
days after they were issued. 

The agent of the Gila Apaches has been authorized by the depart- 
ment to remove those Indians, and others under his charge, to a reserve 
to be selected for their use ; and I concur in the suggestion of the super- 
intendent, that the Jicarilla, Mescalero, and other cognate bands, be 
united with them ; thus bringing together the entire Apache tribe in 
a district of country well adapted for their future and permanent home. 
It is believed that these bands, from their inclination to labor, can be 
colonized and taught to maintain themselves with less trouble than 
any others within the superintendency. 

The accompanying report of the agent for the Indians in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona is referred to for information respecting the condition 
and prospects of the tribes in that Territory. 

The Pueblo. Indians of New Mexico are reported as continuing to be 
puiet and industrious as usual. The establishment of schools among 
these people is urgently recommended. Being excellent farmers, the 
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advantages of education would soon render them useful and worthy 
citizens. 

The appointment of an agent among the Comanches, now occupying 
the country upon the Canadian, is suggested, with a view to pre- 
vent outrages hy them upon the people, which are reported to be of 
frequent occurrence. 

In consequence of the unsettled state of affairs inJTtah, and the, so 
recent appointment of a superintendent of Indian afBR-s for that Terri- 
tory, the department is in possession of but little information of a 
satisfactory character from tnat distant region of country. The ac- 
companying report of Agent Humphreys, relating to the Indians 
under his immediate charge, is regarded as representing the general 
condition of all the various tribes within the superintendency. 

The Indians in Utah are located upon reservations known as Indian 
farms. Those in cultivation the past year are represented as having 
yielded fair crops, which, with proper economy, are deemed sufficient 
for their wants during the winter. The aid of the government will 
only be required to supply the Indians with beef and some clothing. 
It is proper, however, to remark that the Indians who were settled 
near Pyramid lake were driven off at a time when they were usually 
engaged in supplying themselves with fish, and may also need some 
assistance from the government, which would not have been necessary 
had they been permitted to remain. 

The farms are cultivated mostly by white labor at great cost to the 
government ; and it is believed that were the different tribes furnished 
with the necessary agricultural implements, they would, with proper 
encouragement and instruction, soon become successful tillers of the 
soil, and by the products of their labor sustain themselves. The adop- 
tion of this policy would be less expensive to the government, and 
tend to develop habits of industry which would result in the material 
improvement of their condition. 

The tribes in Utah are reported as being peaceable and subservient, 
and not addicted to habits of vice. Notwithstanding their utter desti- 
tution the greater portion of the past year, no depredations have been 
committed by them. They have on one or two occasions, when impelled 
by the pangs of hunger, made peremptory demands upon the citizens 
of the Territory for food. 

The act of June 19, 1860, making appropriations for the Indian 
service for the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1861, authorized a 
reorganization of Indian affairs in California, investing the Secretary 
of the Interior with the discretionary power of dividing the State into 
two districts, and conferring upon the President the authority to ap- 
point certain agents and other employes therefor. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in the exercise of this discretion so 
vested in him, decided to divide the State into two districts, to be 
designated respectfully, "the Northern and Southern Indian Districts' ' 
of California ; the northern district to include all that portion of Cali- 
fornia north of the southern boundary of the counties of Marin, 
Sonoma, Solano, Sacramento, and El Dorado, to the eastern boundary 
of the State ; the southern district to include the remaining portion 
of the State south of the bofmdary above designated. 
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The President having appointed the two superintending agents 
authorized by the act cited, instructions have been given to them to 
report to the department the condition of the service and the progress 
made in the initiation of the new system adopted. No reports have 
been as yet received from these officers to justify the expression of any 
opinion as to the results of the change of system above referred to. 
No doubts are entertained of the favorable working of the system con- 
templated by the provisions of the law referred to, if the services of 
faithful agents can be secured, who will take the least pains to induce 
the Indians to remain upon the reservations and labor for their own 
support. 

The report of the superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon, and 
Washington Territory contains a graphic and interesting history of 
Indian affairs within his superintendency during the past year. 

Ten treaties were negotiated with various Indian tribes in 1854 and 
1855, but not ratified until March and April, 1859 ; and for fulfilling 
these, appropriations were only made during the last session of Con- 
gress. This delay occasioned discontent and doubt in the minds of 
the Indians, and the fear that the country occupied by them would be 
taken possession of by the whites without their obtaining the consid- 
eration specified in the treaties, created such excitement among them 
that the peace of the country was threatened, and the dagger only 
averted by the conciliatory conduct of the several agents, and the 
presence of a military force in that region. 

The action already taken to carry out the stipulations of the treaties 
referred to, will, it is believed, reassure the various tribes of the 
friendship of the government, and tend to restore and continue the 
amicable relations which have been interrupted in consequence of the 
delay in the ratification of those treaties. 

The Indians in this superintendency are estimated at 38,000 souls ; 
of these 7,000 are in Oregon and 31,000 in Washington Territory. 

There are 3,000 Indians upon the Coast reservation in Oregon ; of 
these 1,134 are provided for by treaty stipulations, and 1,866 are un- 
provided for. These latter were collected at Fort Umpqua during the 
troubles of 1855-56, where they were clothed and fed by government 
appropriations for two years. These appropriations having been with- 
held, the superintendent is without the means of supplying their ne- 
cessities. 

The Indians at the Grande Eonde and Siletz agencies can be sub- 
sisted with but little assistance from the government, as the crops at 
those points are reported to have yielded abundant harvests. 

The Cooses and Umpquas, recently removed to the "Alcea" — in 
pursuance of instructions from this office — are reported to be in a suf- 
fering condition, owing to a total failure of the crops at that point. 
To relieve their present necessities and to provide for their wants 
during the winter, the superintendent was prompted by humane con- 
siderations to authorize the local agents to purchase supplies, and 
suggests that an appropriation be made by Congress, at an early day, 
to reimburse the amount thus expended. 

The reports of Agents Miller and Newcomb, and Sub-Agent Sykes, 
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contain information in detail respecting the management of Indian 
affairs on the Coast reservation the past year. 

The Warm Springs reservation, selected for the use of the Indians 
of Middle Oregon, parties to the treaty of June 25, 1855, has been 
occupied since 1856. Buildings have been erected and other improve- 
ments made, and success has rewarded the efforts of the Indians to 
cultivate the soil. They were embarrassed by delay in the ratification 
of their treaty, and their failure to receive the protection of the troops 
that had been frequently applied for. 

The Snake Indians, their hereditary enemies, are continually depre- 
dating upon them, and by their frequent incursions they are. kept in 
constant apprehension. During the absence of the reserve Indians, on 
a hunt, the Snakes made a descent upon the agency, drove off the cat- 
tle and horses belonging to the government and the Indians ; killed 
or captured tie few women and children remaining at home ; plun- 
dered the agency, and compelled the agent and employes to flee for 
safety. 

Directions were sijbsequently given the agent to establish his head- 
quarters at this reserve. This being done, the Indians were induced 
to return and resume their work in the cultivation of the fields. Their 
confidence was partially restored, but the Snakes continuing their an- 
noyances, the superintendent, in June last, attempted to discover their 
rendezvous, and, if possible, hold a council with them, with a view to 
induce them to cease their continual warfare upon the tribes who are 
in amity with the United States. He was unable to find them after 
reconnoitering nineteen days with a military force, and returned home, 
leaving the military in the field engaged in opening an emigrant 
wagon road through the Willamette valley. Two days after the su- 
perintendent left the military were attacked by a large body of Snakes, 
who, owing to the rugged character of the country, were enabled to 
escape with little punishment. Following close upon the returning 
troops, these adroit and daring savages made a sudden attack upon the 
Warfn Springs reservation, and drove off all the stock found there. 

The superintendent reports that these repeated disasters on this 
reservation leave no alternative to its abandonment but the establish- 
ment of a permanent military post for its protection. 

These Indians, though known as " Snakes/' must not be confounded 
with the "Sho-sho-nees" and " Bannacks," or " Snakes of the Rocky 
Mountains/ ' The latter are well mounted, and procure a subsistence 
by hunting the buffalo on the headwaters of the Yellowstone ; while 
the former are a miserable race, who subsist upon roots and insects, 
except when successful thieving expeditions furnish them better food. 

The Indians with whom the treaty of June 15, 1855, was concluded 
are reported as being very tractable in their disposition. The remote 
distance at which they are located from evil influences, and the apti- 
tude evinced by them in the adoption of the dress and forms of civilized 
life, encourage the hope that they will make rapid improvement. The 
protection of the government should not longer be withheld from them. 

The Umatilla reservation is described as being most admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which it was selected. Being well watered, 
containing timber and much fertile land, and excellent natural pas- 
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turage, ample for grazing large herds of cattle and sheep, it is regarded 
as possessing superior advantages, and would soon become self-sus- 
taining. It borders upon the white settlements, which, as well as the 
reservation, would seefn to require military protection against the 
Snake Indians, who inhabit the adjacent country beyond the " Blue 
Mountains/' 

The Nez Percys are located upon a reservation of immense area and 
great natural resources, embracing extensive pastures and agricultural 
tracts, abundance of game and fish, while forests of pine, cedar, and 
larch, found along the course of the " Clear Water" river, with the 
timber of the mountains, would yield a permanent income to the tribe, 
the stream being adapted to rafting, ana navigable for batteaux. 

The Nez Perces are reported as having generally adopted civilized 
dress, and a considerable number profess Christianity and are exemplary 
in their conduct, although for thirteen years they have been without 
any white teacher of religion. 

The various tribes confederated under the name of the Yakima nation 
are on a reservation east of the Cascade mountains, having an area of 
about eight hundred square miles, of which the Simcoe valley is the 
chief habitable part, and where the Indians are located. 

These Indians, parties to the treaty of June 9, 1855, were all among 
the hostiles during the late Indian war. The survivors are said to be 
fally sensible of their folly, and appreciate the advantages of peace. 
They are considered as entirely subdued, and are subservient. Although 
inferior to other interior tribes in their physical and mental powers, it 
is believed that marked success will attend the efforts to carry out the 
policy of the government in relation to them. 

The continual incursions of the Indians residing beyond our terri- 
torial limits are referred to by the superintendent, who reports that 
constant collisions occur between them and the Indians of the reserva- 
tions, and that the lives and property of the white settlers are jeopar- 
dized. 

The employment of a small, swift war steamer is again recommended 
for service against these "outside barbarians" of Puget's Sound. 

In consequence of the failure of Congress to provide for the employ- 
ment of additional agents in Washington Territory, the different tribes 
with whom we have treaty stipulations, and for whom the additional 
agents were intended, have been transferred to another reservation, 
with other bands not embraced in any treaty. 

It is important ^hat all the Indians in Oregon and Washington 
Territory, not provided for by existing treaties, should be negotiated 
with at an early day, and confederated with those bands and tribes 
already removed to and supported upon the reservations now estab- 
lished ; and appropriations should be made by Congress to meet the 
expenses incident to such negotiations. 

Theact making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1861, approved 
June 19, 1860, appropriated $35,000 "for the purchase and trans- 
portation of provisions and presents, and to meet expenses necessary 
in holding a council with the Arrapahoe and Cheyenne Indians 
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south of the Platte,, east of the Rocky Mountains, and north of the 
Arkansas river.' ' 

By your instructions of the 11th August last, I was charged with 
the duty of carrying out the intention of Congress in making the 
appropriation ; and on the 15th of that month, I left this city and 
proceeded as expeditiously as practicable to Bent's Fort, on the Upper 
Arkansas, about six hundred miles from Kansas City, Missouri, at 
which point I had directed that the two tribes should meet me. I 
arrived there on the 8th September, and found only the Arrapahoes 
encamped. To the absent Cheyennes runners had been dispatched, 
and, a few days before I left, two principal chiefs and a few head men 
came to my camp and informed me that their bands could not reach 
me for twenty days. These Cheyenne chiefs and the chiefs of the 
Arrapahoes were convened by me and informed of the object of my visit 
to them. They readily assented to the propositions which I was 
authorized to make to them respecting the reduction of their present 
reservation, and the design of the government to concentrate them 
upon a smaller tract of fertile country where they were permanently 
to remain, and they agreed to consummate the arrangement as soon as 
their bands returned from the hunt in which they were engaged. 

I left the matter in charge of a special agent, not being able to 
remain longer at that point ; and it is believed that articles of agree- 
ment, prepared by me, to be executed by these Indians, will be con- 
cluded with them by said special agent, or by the recently appointed 
agent for these tribes. A detailed report of the proceedings with the 
Arrapahoes and Cheyennes, dated the 25th October last, is herewith, 
to which you are respectfully referred. 

It may be proper to remark, that notwithstanding the open hostility 
manifested by the Kiowas and Comanches, I passed through the coun- 
try over which they roam, without molestation; nor did I see any of 
either tribe on my way ; and I did not avail of the order of the War 
Department upon commanding officers of military posts for an escort, 
either going or returning across the plains. 

The act above quoted also contained a provision appropriating 
$10,000 "For the purchase and transportation of provisions and pres- 
ents, and to meet expenses necessary in holding a council with the 
Bdd Lake and Bed Biver Chippewas in the State of Minnesota, for the 
extinguishment of their title to lands in that State: Provided, That 
the goods purchased in 1858 for the Yanctonp-ais band of Sioux, the 
reception of which was declined by them, may be med in the negotia- 
tions with the said Chippewas of Bed Lake and Bed Biver/' 

To carry into effect the object contemplated by Congress in making 
this appropriation, commissioners were appointed, with your approba- 
tion, and, in accordance with instructions from this office of the 28th 
July last, they proceeded to the Bed Biver of the North and held a 
council with the Chippewas of Bed Lake and Bed Biver, to whom they 
made the propositions as authorized by the department for a cession 
of their lands. 

The commissioners failed to conclude articles of agreement and con- 
vention with these bands, by reason of the absence of the Indians 
from Bainy lake and Lake of the Woods, and in consequence of the 
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delegates from Red lake being embarrassed by promises they had 
given to the members of the band who remained at home. The com- 
missioners state that, from information that has reached them, it is 
believed negotiations could be resumed with reasonable project of 
success. 

After the return of the Chippewas to their homes, the chiefs of the 
Red lake band, after consultation with their people, communicated to 
their agent the conclusion to which they ha£ arrived, and asked that 
they might be afforded another opportunity for negotiating a treaty. 
Information has reached this office that the Pembina Indians — those 
of Red river — had made a similar request, and had agreed to conclude 
articles of agreement and convention for a cession of their lands. 

The attention of the department was called to this subject in a 
letter addressed to you by the Hon. Henry M. Rice, of Minnesota, 
dated September 29, 1860, who expressed the opinion that " the prin- 
cipal objection to a treaty" had been removed, and invoked the aid of 
the government to effect the object contemplated by Congress. 

The importance of negotiating with the Red Lake and Red River 
Chippewas, and the advantages to be secured by entering into treaty 
stipulations with them, are set forth in my last annual report. 

I therefore recommend that steps may be taken, at an early day, 
for the purpose of effecting a treaty with these tribes. 

As early as the year 1849 it was contended by the office of Indian 
affairs that the capability of the Indian for self-government was no 
longer a problem ; that although, with some tribes, all efforts for their 
civilization had proved unavailing, yet, with others, the fostering 
care of the government accomplished the main design of substituting 
the pursuits of civilized for those of savage life, and impressed their 
minds with elevated modes of thought which gave them a proper 
appreciation of moral responsibility; and the future to them was 
promising. 

Again, in 1851, it was insisted that history furnished abundant 
proof that the Indian possessed all the elements essential to his eleva- 
tion to all the powers and sympathies which appertain to his white 
brother, and which only need proper development to enable him to 
tread with equal step and dignity the walks of civilized life. But the 
direction to be taken for that development was a question which had 
never received a satisfactory answer. The magnitude of the subject 
and the difficulties connected with it seemed to have bewildered the 
minds of those who had attempted its investigation ; and then, per- 
haps, for the first time, the idea was entertained that any plan of 
civilization would be defective if it did not provide in some efficient 
manner for concentration and domestication. 

Upon that suggestion my predecessors have acted, and it has be- 
come the policy to locate a tribe within such limits as would not at 
first, or too suddenly, change the modes and manners of hunter life 
for purely agricultural, yet, at the same time, compel the members to 
labor in part for subsistence ; and, as they become habituated to labor, 
gradually to restrict their possessions and finally to divide their reserv- 
ations in severalty, giving to them distinct and separate farms, and 
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securing to them the comforts of life from the results of their own 
industry. 

The reports from the several agencies confirm the wisdom of this 
policy and although much distrust has heen manifested in the system 
by others, I am confident of its ultimate success. The Dacotahs, or 
Sioux, of Minnesota, furnish a laudable example. With them, the 
practice of colonization was inaugurated as late as 1858, and most of 
the pioneers in improvement are now in a prosperous condition, 
although they have had to contend with many adverse influences, in 
opposition to all preconceived opinions. During the past year, more 
than 100 of this tribe have been constantly engaged in agriculture, 
have cultivated over 2,000 acres of land, inclosed their fields with 
good fences, and materially aided in the construction of comfortable 
dwellings. Tliey have abandoned Indian customs, and as frugal, 
industrious, and successful farmers, will compare favorably with the 
same number of white citizens in any part of Minnesota. 

If such imp*>vement has been effected in the course of two brief 
years, with a tribe so wild and barbarous as the Daeotah, how emi- 
nently encouraging to perseverance, although there have been, with 
some others, partial failures and much disappointment. 

Before closing this report I deem it an imperative duty to suggest 
for your consideration the propriety of calling the attention of Con- 
gress to the necessity of makipg an appropriation, for which a special 
estimate can hereafter be made, with a view to prevent suffering and 
starvation among many of our Indian tribes, consequent upon the fail- 
ure of their crops by reason of the great drought in certain portions 
of the country during the past summer. The destitute condition of 
many of the Indians under the fostering care of the government, ren- 
ders it absolutely necessary that a fund adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of this object should be placed at the disposal of this bureau, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. I regard it un- 
necessary to present any -argument in support of this suggestion, as it 
appeals to the common sympathies of our nature, and will no doubt 
receive the generous cooperation of Congress at an early period in the ' 
approaching session. It may be proper, however, to refer to some 
legislative precedents upon the subject, and I would here specify two 
instances where appropriations have been made under similar circum- 
stances. 

First. By the third section of the Indian appropriation bill, ap- 
proved May 31, 1832, the sum of five thousand dollars was appropri- 
ated for the purpose of being expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, in the purchase and delivery of corn, and other 
provisions for the use of the Seminole Indians, who were likely to 
suffer on account of the failure of their crops from a severe drought. 

Second. By the last provision of the Indian appropriation bill, ap- 
proved July 7, 1838, the sum of $150,000 was appropriated to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War for the purpose of 
affording temporary subsistence to such Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi, as, by reason of their, emigration, or the territorial arrange- 
ments incident to the policy of setting apart a portion of the public 
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domain west of the Mississippi, for the residence of all the tribes re- 
siding east of that river, were unable to subsist themselves. 

The applicability of this latter precedent to this subject is obviously 
strengthened by the fact that the reasons which induced that appro- 
priation in the absence of any allegation of the failure of crops or 
scarcity of provisions, are not so forcible as those now suggested by 
the indigent and suffering condition of those Indians, who have made 
reasonable efforts to secure the ordinary means of subsistence ; yet , 
whose prospects have been blasted by an agency beyond their control, 
For the condition of the Indian trust fund, I respectfully refer you 
to the annual statement of Godard Bailey, disbursing clerk, from 
which it will be seen that but few changes have been made since the 
last report. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. B. GREENWOOD, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. J. Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 



Pension Office, November 16, 1860. 

Sir : As indicating in part the operations of this bureau during the 
last fiscal year, I have the honor to lay before you the accompanying 
tabular statements, marked A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

Statement A is an exhibit of the number and yearly amount of orig- 
inal applications and claims for increase of Army pensions admitted, in 
each of the States and Territories. 

Statement B shows the arrears due on those pensions at the date of 
admission, and the States in which they were payable. 

Statement C shows the entire number of Army pensioners on the 
rolls of the several States and Territories on the 30th of June last, and 
the annual amount required to pay them ; also, the number of each 
class added to the rolls, and the number of deaths that have been 
reported during the year. 

Statement D shows the amount actually paid for Army pensions in 
each of the States and Territories during the year. 

Statement E exhibits the balance of money advanced for the pay- 
ment of Army pensions, in the hands of each of the paying agents at 
the close of the fiscal year. 

The four tabular statements marked F exhibit like information with 
regard to the operations of the Navy pension laws. 

From 'these it will be seen that during the past year 190 Army inva- 
lids have been added to the roll, and that sixty-two have had their 
pensions increased. The whole number of Army invalids now on the 
roll is 4,854, the aggregate of whose pensions is $438,056 61 per an- 
num. The whole amount paid to Army invalids during the past year 
is $411,947 70. It will thus be perceived that while the number of 
Army invalids on the roll is but seven less than it was on the 30th of 
June, 1859, the actual payments amount to $27,560 16 less than they 
did during the preceding year ; which is mainly attributable to the opera- 
tion of the act of March 3, 1859, requiring the biennial examination of 
invalid pensioners, and a reduction of their pensions in proportion to 
the decrease of their disability. One revolutionary soldier in Arkansas 
has been inscribed upon the rolls at twenty dollars per annum, and 
one in Maine at $256 ; and the pension of one in Vermont has been 
increased $68 22. This apparent inequality arises from the provis- 
ions of law making the the rate of pension depend upon the rank and 
length of service rendered. These venerable and heroic patriots are 
fast falling before their last great enemy. Of the 165 on the rolls the 
30th of June, 1859, but eighty-seven remained to enjoy these small 
tokens of their country's gratitude throughout the succeeding year. 
The number must at the present time be considerably less, and in a 
brief period they will live only in the memory of a grateful country. 
It is an interesting fact that among the few that now survive is one 
who participated in the first great battle of the war of independence. 
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Pensions have been allowed to sixty-six widows of revolutionary 
soldiers during the year, making the number now on the rolls 3,204, 
a diminution since the last annual report of 510. The whole amount 
paid to this class of pensioners during the year was $268,712 39. 

Under the several acts granting half pay and the renewal of pen- 
sions to the widows and orphans of deceased officers and soldiers of the 
Army since the revolution, 749 claims have been allowed, and in ninety- 
five other cases the former allowances have been increased. The whole 
number of this class now on the rolls is 2,189, requiring for their pay- 
ment the sum of $174,003 20 per annum. The disbursements during 
the year under these acts amounted to $256,793 43. The whole num- 
ber of Army pensioners now on the rolls is 10,345, requiring for their 
payment the aggregate sum of $866,065 20 per annum. 

The total amount paid for Army pensions of every description during 
the last fiscal year was $965,486 24. 

Thirty-four invalids, requiring $2,157, and twenty-three widows 
and orphans of deceased officers, seamen, and marines, requiring 
$5,424 per annum, have been added to the rolls of the Navy, making 
the total number of invalids now on the rolls 415, and of widows and 
orphans 524, requiring the aggregate annual sum of $134,953 75. 

The whole amount paid for pensions of all classes during the past 
year was $1,103,562 03. The annual sum required to pay those now 
on all the rolls is $1,001,018 95. The sum of the balances in the 
hands of the agents for paying pensions is $12,150 10 less than it was 
on the 30th of June, 1859. 

The number of bounty land warrants issued during the year ending 
September 30, 1860, was as follows : 

Under the Mexican War Act of February 11, 1847. 

Acres. 

71 warrants, for 160 acres each, making 11,360 

14 warrants, for 40 acres each, making 560 

Under the act of September 28, 1850. 

2 warrants, for 160 acres each, making 320 

1 warrant, for 80 acres 80 

5 warrants, for 40 acres each, making 200 

Under the acts of March 3, 1855, and amendatory act. 

5,456 warrants, for 160 acres each, making 872,960 

418 warrants, for 120 acres each, making 50,160 

30 warrants, for 80 acres each, making 2,400 

4 warrants, for 60 acres each, making 240 

7 warrants, for 40 acres each, making 280 

1 warrant, for revolutionary services under a special act 

of Congress, for 500 

6,009 warrants in all, for the aggregate quantity of. 939,060 

Three certificates for the location of warrants barred by statute of 
limitation have been issued under the provisions of the act of June 23, 
1860, entitled " An act to authorize the location of certain warrants 
for bounty land heretofore issued.' ' 
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It is gratifying to remark that the zealous cooperation extended to 
this bureau by the various officers of the judiciary is at last producing 
its salutary effect in the prevention of frauds upon the government. 
During the past year but four indictments have been asked, and there 
is now no reason to suppose that any extensive schemes of fraud exist. 

You will observe that the labors of the officers during the past year 
have more nearly equaled those of the preceding year than was antici- 
pated. Nevertheless, I am still of the opinion heretofore expressed 
that the clerical force of the office may soon be somewhat reduced. I 
have prepared the estimates for the ensuing fiscal year with that view, 
and propose at an early day to detail a part of the present force for 
duty elsewhere in the department, as you have need of, for the remainder 
of the current year. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

GEO. C. WHITING, Commissioner. 

Hon. J. Thompson, Secretary of the Interior. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 



Compendium of the Report of the Commissioner of Public Buildings 

Reviews the operations of the office during the last four years — Shows the improvements 
that have been recommended, those that have been made, and those for which no 
appropriation has as yet been obtained — Renews all previous recommendations, such as 
the erection of a new jail, the enlargement of the court house, the improvement of 
Franklin and Judiciary squares, and a number of other public reservations, the exten- 
sion of the Capitol grounds, the construction of new bridges in place of the Long 
and Navy-yard bridges, the opening of Sixth street through the Mall, cleaning out the 
canal, a general system of sewerage, grading and graveling certain streets and avenues, 
&c, &c. 



Office of the Commissioner of Public Buildings, 

November 16, I860.' 

Sir: In submitting this my annual report, which I am required to 
make by law, I deem it an appropriate occasion to present to you a 
summary view of the operations of this office since you have had 
charge of the administration of the Interior Department. 

During the three years ending the 31st of December last, besides 
the annual repairs of the Capitol and President's House, and of the 
Potomac and Eastern Branch bridges, and the improvements of the 
public grounds, the streets, and avenues, which have been extensive and 
required unremitting attention — the west wing of the Patent Office 
building has been finished, including portico, iron railing, curb and 
pavement, and lowering the grade of Ninth street, and paving the 
same with cobble stones — a new stable has been erected at the rresi- 
dent's House, and a conservatory built on the west terrace — the seed 
room and greenhouse in the botanical garden have been extended — 
the Mall, between Twelfth and Fourteenth streets, has been graded 
and planted with trees and evergreens ; so has that portion of it on 
which the armory stands — the mouths of the sewers on Pennsylvania 
avenue have been trapped — the culvert over the Tiber, on Indiana 
avenue, extended, so as to embrace the entire width of the avenue — 
the district court room remodeled — an engine-house for the Frank- 
lin Fire Company has been built — New Jersey avenue, from D to I 
streets, has been graded and graveled, the curb set, and the gut- 
ters paved on the west side of it ; from I street to New York avenue 
it has also been graded, and fifty feet on the center graded — the foot- 
way on the east side of Judiciary square has been paved, and the street 
graded and graveled — Lafayette square has been thoroughly drained 
and made dry ; lamp posts and lamps have been set up on its north, 
east, and west sides ; the footway on the south side of the square has 
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been taken up, underdrained, and relaid— a thousand square yards 
of Belgian pavement have been laid on Pennsylvania avenue, at its 
intersection with Seventh street west ; this was a mere experiment, 
and, having been subjected to %h.e severest test, all the advantages 
expected of it have been fully realized — for durability and cleanliness 
it cannot be excelled ; horses travel over it with great security, and 
carriages run on it with almost the ease and quiet of a railway — the 
main entrance to the Congressional Burying-ground has been laid 
with flagging its entire length — an iron foot-bridge has been erected 
across the canal in a line with Maine avenue — the central avenue in 
the botanic garden, and the walks leading from it to Maine and Mis- 
souri avenues have been laid with flagging — one hundred and ten 
lamp posts and lamps have been set up in Georgetown, and ninety-six 
on Four-and-a-half, Seventh, and Twelfth streets, through the Mall, 
making the whole number %{ street lamps in Georgetown and Wash- 
ington, which now belong to and are lighted by the government, 
amount to six hundred and twenty-six — the jail has been repaired 
to a limited extent, and the windows obscured by Venetian blinds, 
which exclude the prisoners from public view, and prevent them from 
annoying persons passing in the adjacent streets, by the use of profane 
and vulgar language. 

During the current year many necessary repairs have been made in 
the old portion of the Capitol, and gas lights have been more generally 
diffused through it. The old Senate chamber has been converted into 
a court room for the Supreme Court. The plan was submitted to a 
committee of the judges, which received their approval. Whilst care 
was taken to provide every convenience and comfort of the court, and 
adapt it in all respects to the purposes for which it is intended, the 
main features of the old Senate chamber were preserved ; a desideratum 
insisted upon by the judges, and which commended itself to the 
approval of my own judgment. The rooms attached to the Senate 
chamber, and which were appropriated to the use of the officers of 
that body, have been thoroughly repaired and fitted up for the occu- 
pancy of the court and its officers. The old Supreme Court room has 
been remodeled and adapted to the purposes of the law library. The 
arrangement is believed to be as convenient it was possible to make it, 
every available portion having been appropriated to cases for books, 
and great care taken not to obstruct the light. It is connected with 
the court room by a private stairway, which is intended exclusively 
for the use of the members and officers of the court. 

Two of the committee rooms in the old portion of the building have 
been made into one and fitted up as a court room for the Court of 
Claims. It makes a handsome court room, sufficiently large, and will 
doubtless give satisfaction in its arrangement to the court and all who 
have business with it. The conference room of the court and the busi- 
ness rooms of its officers are on the same floor with the court room, 
which make it very convenient for them in passing from one to the 
other. 

Congress at the last session made an appropriation for the removal 
of the naval monument, which stood in the reservoir on the lower ter- 
race of the Capitol, to the Naval Acacteniy $t Annapolis, and it has 
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accordingly been transferred to that place, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Ingraham, the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography. 
The large basin which was temporarily constructed in the west grounds 
of the Capitol to show the head of the aqueduct water, and which dis- 
figured the grounds so much, has been removed. The basin in which 
the jet d'eau now plays is so small that the water cannot be let on 
more than an hour or two before it overflows, and it is therefore desira- 
ble that one of a larger size and more appropriate should be substituted 
for it. The grounds would doubtless be much improved if they con- 
tained several jets in suitable localities. 

The iron railing immediately east of the Capitol, which formed the 
dividing line of the grounds, and the stone pillars and gates at each 
end of the road in front of it, have been removed, by direction of the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Extension. This was rendered neces- 
sary, to make room for the erection of the east porticos to the extension ; 
and the consequence was, a large slip of the square had to be taken to 
form a road for the purpose of affording v access to the building. The 
square east of the Capitol is now so contracted that it is obvious it 
must be enlarged. It is to be hoped that the extent to which the 
Capitol grounds, generally, are to be enlarged will be determined at the 
approaching session of Congress. It is due to the owners of property 
adjacent to them that this question should be settled, as, from the 
uncertainty of the length of the occupancy, they encounter great diffi- 
culty in renting their houses, and, even when they succeed in getting 
tenants, it is at very reduced rents. The building is so near comple- 
tion that arrangements ought now to be making for laying out, plant- 
ing, and ornamenting the whole extent of the grounds to be included 
within its inclosure. This will be a work of time, and the sooner it 
is commenced the better. 

In the west grounds of the Capitol the flag footways had become 
very uneven, from wear and the effects of the frost; so much so as to 
occasion complaint among visitors. They were taken up, dressed, 
and relaid. The stone gutters and steps were also repaired. Slabs 
of stone have been placed in front of the iron settees, which improve 
their appearance and prevent the temporary occupant from taking cold 
from dampness of the earth. 

Much has been done to the President's House in the way of repairs. 
The roof requires constant attention and expenditure of money. The 
copper was not put on properly. The sheets simply lap, instead of 
being grooved, and consequently, the temperature acting upon the 
copper, alternately contracting and expanding it, opens the seams 
and produces leaks which disfigure and greatly injure the ceilings. 
To repair it as it ought to be would cost almost as much as a new roof. 
The house is now in as good order as it can be made, with the tempo- 
rary repairs that are usually put upon it. Unless thoroughly reno- 
vated, owing to its age, it will soon again be out of repair. It is 
almost impossible to keep such an old building in a habitable condi- 
tion. The green-house in the old garden has been taken down, to 
make room for the Treasury Extension, and rebuilt immediately 
adjoining the conservatory. This is a great convenience, as the plants, 
when in bloom, can easily be transferred to the conservatory. 
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The footway on B street south, from Seventh to Fourteenth streets 
west, next to the public reservation, has been paved, and so has the 
footway on the south side of Missouri avenue, from Third to Sixth 
streets. These much needed improvements were provided for by liberal 
appropriations during the last session of Congress. An appropriation 
was made at the same session for inclosing the Circle at the intersec- 
tion of Pennsylvania and New Hampshire avenues, with a suitable 
wrought-ifon railing. The work is now in progress, and will be 
finished about the middle of the approaching winter. In this circle 
is erected the bronze colossal equestrian statue of Washington, by 
Clark Mills, which was dedicated to the memory of the Father of his 
Country on the 22d of February last, in the presence of the President 
and Congress, and a vast concourse of citizens assembled from every 
part of the Union. It is therefore meet that the Circle should be 
appropriately inclosed and ornamented. 

The span of the Potomac bridge' contiguous to the Virginia shore, 
which was carried off last spring by a vessel being driven against it in 
a severe gale, has been restored, and the bridge has been repaired and 
strengthened as far as the appropriation would authorize. It is still a 
very rickety fabric, and to render it perfectly secure would require the 
expenditure of a sum of money almost sufficient to construct a new 
bridge. It would be economy to build a new bridge of materials that 
would endure for years without needing repairs. The cost of patching 
up the bridge, a mere temporary expedient to prevent travel from 
being interrupted, has already amounted to a sum nearly sufficient to 
have erected a new and substantial bridge. The drawkeepers make a 
monthly report of the travel over the bridge, and they sum up for the 
year ending the 30th of June last, as follows : Persons, 325,816 ; 
vehicles, 83,268 ; horse back, 7,386 ; and cattle, 10,577. The navy- 
yard bridge is of the utmost importance to the city and adjacent coun- 
try. I'he travel over it is immense, and if by any accident this means 
of access to the city should be cut off, it would inflict serious inconve- 
nience and injury upon a large extent of country which relies almost 
exclusively upon the District markets for the sale of its produce. The 
bridge was not originally well built, and has only been kept up thus 
long by frequent though small repairs. The piles and other timbers 
are very much decayed, and may at any time give way. To renew 
and make it perfectly strong would be attended with heavy cost, and 
therefore it is questionable whether it would not be better policy to 
construct an entirely new bridge. One or the other ought certainly 
to be done. The two short roads, which are appurtenances to this 
bridge, are in such bad condition that they can scarcely be traveled in 
the winter. One of them leads to the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, an institution of so much interest that it is not only visited by 
the friends of the patients, but by numbers of citizens of the District 
and surrounding country, and strangers from a distance. Either the 
government ought to repair these roads or they ought to be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the levy court for the county of Washington. 
To accomplish the latter, an act of Congress is deemed necessary, as 
it is thought there is no other authority competent to make the trans- 
fer. The Anacostia bridge is in very good order. The usual annual 
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repairs, though comparatively small, preserve it in excellent condi- 
tion. There is considerable travel over this bridge, but nothing like 
over either of the others. 

Pennsylvania avenue has been extensively repaired during the past 
season. The amount of heavy travel over it is so great that it is al- 
most impossible to keep it in good condition. The round stone with 
which it is paved is easily forced out of its bed, and when one gives 
way others soon follow, and in a short time there is a large broken up 
space, which requires the attention of the paver. A much better and 
more durable pavement might be substituted for it. Either iron or 
the Belgian would be infinitely preferable. The latter, in my opinion, 
is superior to all others, and such, I believe, will be the universal 
judgment wherever a fair test of its merits is made. The time will 
sooner or later come when there will have to be a new pavement on 
Pennsylvania avenue. In a few more years the present pavement will 
have become so disintegrated that no amount of repairs can render it 
at all comfortable for travel. 

The north front of the Patent Office building has been finished, 
with the exception of the large saloon and the central portion of the 
exterior of the building, and the office rooms are now occupied by the 
Pension Office and portions of the General Land Office and Census 
Bureau. The exterior would have been finished before this but for a 
resolution of the Senate passed the 16th of June last, which requires 
that an estimate for completing the north front with a portico shall 
be included in the estimates to be sent to Congress at its next session. 
In view of this resolution it was deemed advisable to suspend the work 
on the exterior, and to wait the further action of Congress in rdation 
to the portico. I earnestly hope that an appropriation may be made 
for the object, as I deem a portico necessary to preserve the symmetry 
and general beauty of the building. The original estimate for this 
front was $625,000, with the portico, or $450,000 without the portico. 
The latter sum has been appropriated, and if the $75,000 for the por- 
tico shall be appropriated, the appropriations made for the north front 
will not exceed the original estimate, for which sum the building will 
be completed, presenting the rare instance of a public building having 
been finished within the original estimate. It is true a small appro- 
priation of $12,000 is now asked for, but this is for finishing the cellar 
story with office rooms — an expense not originally contemplated. The 
cellar was designed as a deposit for fuel and other similar purposes, 
but the demands of the public service required that it should be divided 
into rooms and fitted up for offices. 

All the public grounds that have been inclosed and improved are in 
excellent order, with the exception of the grounds south of the Presi- 
dent' s House, and the small appropriation made at the last session of 
Congress for preserving and improving them, was wholly insufficient 
for the purpose. These grounds were laid out and improved by the 
late A. J. Downing, at a heavy expense to the government. The 
blind drains and sewers are much out of order and discharge their 
functions very imperfectly. The consequence is, that neither grass, 
nor shrubbery, nor trees grow with uniformity. In some parts they 
are water-soaked, and it is with difficulty they can be kept alive. It 
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stands to reason that such an extensive field, containing about sixty- 
acres, beautifully laid out and planted with valuable trees and shrubs, 
with carriageways and footways circling and winding through it, can- 
not be preserved in a creditable condition without the annual outlay 
of a considerable sum of money. Five dozen single seats, with walnut 
tops and cedar posts, have been distributed through the Smithsonian 
grounds, and they are found to be a great convenience. The public 
grounds generally are in want of more seats. The number in them is 
insufficient to accommodate visitors. 

I have from time to time recommended the erection of a new jail 
and extension of the court house, the inclosure and improvement of 
Franklin square, Judiciary square, the triangular spaces on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, between 18th and 19th streets west, and the one on the 
south side of Pennsylvania avenue between 20th and 21st streets west, 
the space formed by the intersection of New York and Massachusetts 
avenues and 10th and 12th streets west, and the one on the south side 
of Massachusetts avenue between 5th and 6th streets west, the grading 
and graveling of North Capitol street, 16th street west, immediately 
in front of the President's House, East Capitol street, Boundary street, 
and Delaware avenue, and the east portion of Pennsylvania avenue ; 
a general system of sewerage for the promotion of the health and com- 
fort of the city, the government to pay a just proportion of the same 
according to the value of its property ; the purchase of a lot and 
erecting a house for the keeper of Anacostia bridge ; the extension ol 
6th street west through the Mall, and building a bridge over the canal 
at 6th street ; the canal to be cleaned out yearly from its bottom, and 
the government to pay a fair proportion of the expense, as the sewers 
from the President's House, Capitol, and all the other public buildings 
empty into it. They are all objects deserving consideration. 

The imj^rovement of the reservations the government will have to 
make, and it is not just to the citizens who have improved their prop- 
erty in the vicinity of them, that they should be permitted to remain 
in their present rough and neglected condition. They give a shabby 
appearance to the neighborhood and detract from the value of property 
around them. Individuals are forced by law to make certain improve- 
ments to their property for public convenience and accommodation, 
and when the government fails to act, so far as its property is con- 
cerned, in the spirit of the law by which they are bound, they think 
they have a right to complain, and they do complain that the govern- 
ment does not its share towards the improvement of the city. 

A new jail and the extension of the court house are a public neces- 
sity. . Grand jury after grand jury have presented them as unsuited 
for the objects for which they are designed, and as evils demanding a 
remedy. Committees of Congress have examined them, and, arriving 
at the same conclusion, have reported, either by bills or amendments, ap- 
propriations intended to remove these causes of almost universal com- 
plaint. The court house and jail are the property of the government, 
and the judges and other officers of justice derive their appointments 
from the same source. There is no authority can interfere with them 
but the government, and unless the government takes the matter in 
hand nothing will be done with them. Congress has exclusive juris- 
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diction within the District of Columbia, and to that body alone the 
citizens must look to supply their wants and redress their grievances. 
They are not discouraged by past neglect and are hopeful for the fu- 
ture. They have an abiding confidence that Congress will ultimately 
listen to their appeals and comply with their just expectations. The 
action of the Senate at the last session in requesting you to include in 
the next annual estimates you may submit to Congress, an estimate 
of the cost of a new jail, they regard as a favorable omen that the 
time is not far distant when Congress will cause a large and commo- 
dious building to be erected, that will relieve its unfortunate inmates 
of the unnecessary punishment and misery which a damp, contracted, 
badly ventilated, and crowded prison inflicts. 

The fact that the half of the City Hall occupied by the court be- 
longs to the government does not seem to be generally known. The 
principal and indeed almost only objection urged against the extension 
of the court house is the impression that it would be improving prop- 
erty which belongs to the city. To show how little ground there is 
for such an objection, I respectfully refer you to the first section of the 
act of Congress entitled, "An act for the accommodation of the circuit 
court of the United States for Washington county, in the District of 
Columbia, and for the preservation of the records of said court/' 
which is in the following words: "That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to be purchased, and 
completely finished, in the City Hall, now building in the city of 
Washington, permanent and suitable apartments for holding the ses- 
sions of the circuit court of the United States for the county of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, for the use of the grand and petit 
juries of the said county, for the offices of the clerk of said court and the 
marshal of the said District, and for the preservation and security of 
the books, papers, and records of the said court : Provided, that the 
said purchase can be made upon reasonable terms, and not exceeding 
the sum hereinafter appropriated. And for effecting the object of this 
act, the sum of ten thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated." 
(Statutes at large, vol. 3, fol. 785.) This act was approved March 3, 
1823, and the Commissioner of Public Buildings made the purchase 
and fitted up the building as the act required. As soon as it was fin- 
ished, the court, clerk, and marshals' offices, with their books, papers, 
aiid records, were moved into it. At that time the population of 
Washington county, including Washington city and Georgetown, was 
about 25,000, and it is now upwards of 72,000. The accommodations 
necessary for the court and its officers then, cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to be sufficient for them at the present day, when the popula- 
tion is nearly three times as large. 

The business of the court has increased in proportion to the popu- 
lation, and if there is any doubt upon the subject, let the incredulous 
visit the court house, and the crowded rooms of the clerk's office, filled 
to the ceiling with books and papers, and the valuable land records 
forced into the passage, exposed in the most public manner, will un- 
deceive his mind, and he can no longer remain skeptical on the sub- 
ject. The original plan of the City Hall provides for the extension of 
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the court house portion of the building, and by merely carrying out 
the plan it will afford sufficient room for all the purposes of the sev- 
eral courts and their officers. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the report of the resident phy- 
sician of the Washington Infirmary, hereto appended, for the last year. 
It exhibits the most gratifying results. Of 192 government patients 
that were under medical treatment during the year, 140 were dis- 
charged as cured or improved, seventeen died, and the remaining 
thirty-five continued in the infirmary under treatment. 

Eight hundred and two government patients have been admitted 
into the infirmary during the last four years, and out of that number 
sixty have died, which is a fraction over seven per cent. The appropria- 
tion which Congress annually makes for the medical treatment and 
support of non-resident destitute patients, relieves the sufferings of 
persons from almost every part of the country, and is a charity worthy 
of the representatives of a free and christian people. It is but justice 
to the attending and resident physicians, and to the pious sisters of 
mercy, to whom is confided the domestic management of the establish- 
ment, to state, that they bestow every attention upon the sick, and 
that no one suffers from neglect or the want of good nursing and 
skillful medical treatment. 

The third section of the act of Congress, entitled " An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the government, for the year ending on the 30th of June, 1861/ ' re- 
quires that all work shall be done by contract. It is true, the contract 
system invites competition, but it is unfair to the honest and skillful 
mechanic, who knows 4 all about his business and the character of 
materials, as he is often underbid by persons not regularly educated 
in the art, and who are ignorant of the responsibility they assume. 

When such persons discover the bad predicament in which they are 
involved, their only means of saving themselves from loss is recourse 
to Congress, and they importune members until they succeed in ob- 
taining an act for their relief. In this way, the government pays 
more for work than if a fair price in the first instance had been allowed 
for materials and labor. The provision to which I. have referred, ac- 
cording to my experience, operates very much to the prejudice of the 
public interest, and is in other respects objectionable. Work done by 
contract is never so well executed as by day labor. When work is 
done by day labor, the government gets full value for its expenditure ; 
the materials are good, and the work is done in the best manner. 
When materials and services of the operatives are paid for at a fair 
market prices and customary wages, there is very little opportunity of 
committing fraud. In work done by contract, as a general thing, bad 
materials are used, and the work is slighted, and no vigilance on the 
part of the superintendent can prevent it. Competition reduces the 
proposals to such low prices, that if the contracts made in pursuance of 
them were faithfully carried out ; heavy losses, if not ruin, would be 
the inevitable consequences. To make contract jobs profitable, under 
such circumstances, ingenuity is taxed to commit fraud in such a way 
as to avoid detection, and is often so successful, that the most skillful 
and faithful superintendent is deceived. 
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The profits made by contractors inure to the benefit of the govern- 
ment, when the work is superintended by its own agent, which is a 
consideration entitled to weight in determining the most economical 
mode in having government work executed. One of the greatest ob- 
jections to the contract system is the effect upon the wages of mechanics 
and laborers. Competition is so great, that bids are offered at prices 
less than the work can be done for, if fairly and honestly executed, in 
order to secure contracts ; and one of the consequences is, that wages 
are reduced so low as to afford but a meager living remuneration to 
those who actually do the work. The contractor, with his hands in 
his pockets, merely overseeing the work, reaps the profits of the labor 
of the toiling and working classes. It not unfrequently happens that 
contractors receive their money from the government and fail to pay 
their hands, and the government consequently has the benefit of the 
labor of persons who have received no compensation for their services. 
If the contract system is persisted in, there ought to be some provision 
of law to protect the mechanic and laborer, by securing to them the 
wages agreed upon between them and the contractors. The motive 
for requiring the work to be done by contract was doubtless good. It 
was intended to prevent fraud on the part of dishonest agents. The 
remedy is not adequate to the cure of the disease. The agent has a 
better chance of defrauding the government under the contract system 
than if he was to go into open market and make his purchases and 
engagements for the execution of work. He may collude with the 
contractor, and by receiving inferior materials and approving indif- 
ferent work, defraud the government out of a large amount, which in 
the shape of profits, may be divided between the contractor and him- 
self. If the agent is not honest, there can be no plan devised to guard 
the government against the perpetration of fraud. 

I am clearly of the opinion that the best course for the government 
to adopt is to have its work done by its own agents. It will, when 
finished, be in all respects, much better, and therefore cheaper, although 
the outlay of money may be greater. Let a fair market price be paid 
for materials, and the artisan and laborer receive just remuneration 
for their services, .then there will be no inducement for the perpetra- 
tion of fraud or connivance at it ; and as a sequence, the government 
will receive a fair and full consideration for its money. 

The fifteenth section of the city charter, approved May 15, 1820, 
and the twelfth section of the amended charter, approved May 17, 
1848, have been a dead letter upon the statute books for several years, 
owing to the want of means to carry their provisions into effect. They 
require certain improvements to be made on streets and avenues, 
fronting, or adjoining, or running through the public reservations, and 
to be paid for out of the proceeds of the sales of city lots. All the 
government lots that could be sold, have been disposed of sometime 
since, and unless an appropriation is made from revenue derived from 
some other source, the improvements contemplated by these sections 
cannot be made. I am frequently reproached for not discharging 
my duty under these sections, and the defense that there is no 
money to enable me to do so, is regarded by those who only look at 
the requirements of th#sections, so far as the improvements are con- 
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cerned, without taking into consideration the source from which the 
means are to be obtained to execute the work. It would be better for 
the sections to be repealed than remain unexecuted as they now are, 
for then there would be no expectations disappointed, and no grounds 
of complaint that the law is not enforced. 

I hereto append a statement of receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1860. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. B. BLAKE, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. Jacob Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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NEW JAIL FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Architect's Office, Department of the Interior, 

November 5, 1860. 

Sir: In obedience to your directions, I have the honor to submit 
plans and an estimate for a prison for the District of Columbia. 

These plans were made m compliance with the act of Congress, 
August 18, 1856, and were approved by the Hon. Robert McClelland, 
Secretary of the Interior, in nis report bearing date November 29, of 
the same year. They were also approved by the Committees on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses. — (See Rep. No. 211, second session 
Thirty-fifth Congress, and Rep. No. 595, first session Thirty-sixth 
Congress.) 

They have been made after a careful examination of the plans of im- 
proved prisons recently erected in Europe, and a personal examination 
of various prisons in this country. 

Subsequent reflection has strengthened my opinion that these em- 
brace all the modern improvements, and are, in every way, suitable 
for the purpose intended, keeping in view the desiderata, compactness, 
solidity, and economy of administration. 

It is proposed to place the building in the center of a large lot, sur- 
rounded by high walls, so that the prisoners will be entirely excluded 
from outside view. 

The grounds should be large enough to afford the necessary exer- 
cising yards for the different sexes and classes, and give a space also 
for detained witnesses. 

It is deemed unadvisable to enter into the detail of plans for yards 
and walls, as there has been no decision yet as to the size of the grounds 
to be selected. 

A very desirable feature in the construction of all jails is here intro- 
duced; that is, the entire separation of the jailer's residence from the 
jail itself, (although under the same roof,) while free and immediate 
access to the same is provided. 

The building as proposed will be on the radiating plan ; that is, the 
corridors converge to one point, from which a view can be had of all 
the cell doors, thus rendering supervision comparatively easy. 

At present there will be only one corridor, but provision has been 
made for one also in the rear, in case a future extension may become 
necessary. 

There are fifty-two cells on each floor, and twenty-six on one side 
of the basement, making in all 182 ; the other side of the basement 
will be used for kitchen, store-rooms, work-shops, bath-rooms, laundry, 
&c. 

The building will be three stories above ground and one story below, 
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surrounded by an area, thus making the lower story light, airy, and 
dry. 

The cells are seven feet wide by thirteen feet long by nine feet high, 
each being provided with a supply of cold air, to be regulated by the 
prisoner ; also, a register for heating by hot water or steam, a water- 
closet, and wash-basin. 

The cells in the upper stories will be approached by light iron stairs 
and galleries. 

All the cells will be properly ventilated by means of the employ- 
ment of the triangular rooms near the center of the building as venti- 
lating-shafts, inside of which tubes of boiler plate will be placed, 
extending the entire height of the building, into which the smoke 
from the furnaces and kitchen will be conveyed. This will necessarily 
raise the temperature of the column of air in the shafts ; and, as the 
exhausting flues open into them, proper ventilation will be insured. 

The jailer's residence, guards' rooms, business offices, and infirmary 
will be in the central projection. 

It is proposed to build the front of this projection and all the dress- 
ings of split granite; the remainder of the exterior walls will be of 
rubble stone ; those of the interior, brick. 

The entire building will be fire-proof, and will cost, exclusive of the 
yard walls, $150,000. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD CLAEK, 

Architect. 

Hon. J. Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior, 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CENSUS. 



Census Office, Department of the Interior, 
' November 30, 1860. 

Sir : The seventh, and eighth censuses heing taken under 4he same law, 
Mid embracing substantially the same details, instructions properly 
prepared in all respects for the one would naturally be well adapted 
to the other, In the execution of the seventh census, it was found 
that the carefully prepared directions were not interpreted alike by all 
who executed them, while a want of fullness in many particulars led 
to misapprehension of their real intent, involving an amount of cor- 
respondence altogether beyond expectation and some want of harmony 
in the returns. With a knowledge of the points, whereupon the pre- 
vious instructions appeared defective, great pains were taken to provide 
instructions for the eighth census in a manner to avoid all ground for 
misapprehension of their intent, and to provide clear directions respect- 
ing every detail connected with the work. It was to be anticipated 
that regulations thus prepared, and which received your careful and 
deliberate examination, correction, and approval, could not fail of 
proper construction in intelligent hands, or lead to other than uniform 
and satisfactory effects. I am happy to be able to state that, in the 
execution of the work, these expectations have been realized ; and, 
while but little correspondence, comparatively, has been occasioned 
from misapprehension or doubt respecting the meaning of the instruc- 
tions, the returns furnish abundant proof that they have been followed 
with favorable results. 

In addition to the schedules and instructions, which were distributed 
in time to enable the marshals to commence the work of enumeration 
on the 1st day of June, 1860, these officers were supplied with printed 
commissions, oaths of office, and pay certificates for the accounts of 
their assistants, in blank, and every facility to enable them to under- 
take simultaneously and prosecute systematically and vigorously each 
duty connected with this service. 

It being known that a considerable population inhabited the region 
of territory lying west of the State of Minnesota,, and east of the Mis- 
souri river, and the same being unorganized and consequently without 
a marshal of the United States to conduct the enumeration, the Presi- 
dent was pleased to appoint a special agent for that purpose, in accord- 
ance with the first section of the law, approved May 23, 1850. 
Under the direction of the United States marshal having jurisdiction, 
a census was also directed to be made of the slaves and free persons 
(Indians excluded) on the Indian reservations west of Arkansas. The 
result will be, that the operations of the eighth census include, tor 
the first time, the free and slave population (excluding Indians not 
taxed) of the entire domain of the United States. 

By the subdivision of the several judicial districts and unorganized 
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territory for the purposes of the enumeration, between four and five 
thousand assistants have been occupied in the work, and from more 
than four thousand of these returns have been received, leaving about 
four hundred to be heard from, many of whose returns are in the hands 
of the marshals, or in transitu. 

The returns are generally well made, and no difficulty will be 
experienced in collating any of those from judicial districts, whereof 
the marshals have manifested a desire to carry out the instructions 
prepared for their guidance. 

The clerical force of the office at the present time consists of a chief 
clerk, one disbursing agent, one clerk of the third class, ten of the 
second, and one hundred and fourteen of the first class, all of whom 
ar6 actively employed in their respective duties. 

Of the appropriation of $1,000,000, made June 25, 1860, and the 
$15,000 appropriated for the preliminary expenses of the census, there 
has been paid as follows : 

To marshals and their assistants $484, 157 

For salaries, to include November 30, 1860 28,379 

For miscellaneous expenditures, including office 

furniture, fuel, rent, stationery, blanks, &c... 10,196 
Leaving on hand, November 30, 1860, a balance of 492,268 

$1,015,000 

For the present fiscal year there will be required . 

To pay marshals and assistants, in full 818,983 

For salaries and contingencies 110,285 

Making the sum of. 929,268 

From which deduct the amount of balance on 

hand, as above 492,268 

Leaving a deficiency of. , 437,000 

And for the payment of salaries and contingent expenses 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, there will be 
required the further sum of. 190,000 

1,642,000 

From this statement it will be perceived that the entire cost of the eighth 
census will amount the sum of $1,642,000, whereof there will be 
paid to the marshals and assistants $1,303,140 

And for salaries, rent, fuel, office furniture, stationery, 
blanks, and other contingencies 338,860 

1,642,000 

The cost of the seventh census for similar expenses, 
amounted to the sum of. $1,396,122 

Showing an increase of cost for the eighth census, to the 
amount of. 245,878 

1,642,000 
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In view of the increase of our population, the increased number of 
houses, farms, and manufactories, and the widely extended sphere of 
operations for the census takers, as well as the increased compensation 
to clerks, this augmented expenditure, less than the ratio 01 increase 
in population, will not appear unreasonable. Be this as it may, the 
great bulk of the amount is disbursed in accordance with terms 
made absolute by law. 

Under the seventh census, for the first time, the population of the 
United States was reported at the commencement of the Congress fol- 
lowing the enumeration. In my opinion you will be enabled, during 
the approaching session, to report to the present Congress, not only 
the apportionment of representatives in the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
but to present to that body the population of the several States and 
Territories classified by sex and condition, and to report the various 
products of agriculture, and the aggregates of manufactures. 

In consideration of the fact that with but one exception, from 1790 
to 1850, in the progress of every census it has been necessary to extend, 
bylaw, the time for making returns; and when it is realized that 
every portion of the American domain, from the British possessions to 
those of Mexico, has been penetrated by the enumerator, to the omis- 
sion of no region wherein a civilized people may be found, there cer- 
tainly can exist no cause of complaint against the department with 
regard to the timely and thorough execution of the work. 

We have now made two enumerations, similar in detail, embracing 
great scope and embodying numerous subjects of inquiry. Having 
enjoyed the entire superintendence of both, I am free to state that the 
results justify your recommendations to Congress to adhere to the plan 
of the seventh census in taking the eighth ; and with equal confidence 
I give it as toy opinion that the comparative exhibit which two uniform 
enumerations will enable us to present, will vindicate the general 
accuracy of the national census, and command public confidence in 
its revelations. 

Nothing better illustrates the supremacy of law, wherever its 
enforcement is required, than the execution of the census. Ready 
obedience has been yielded in the most distant regions, where it might 
with safety have been set at naught, and in no section have any num- 
ber of persons endeavored, in the slightest degree, to interfere with the 
duties of the census taker, whose errand has been respected in the 
remotest and most thinly populated regions as in the largest cities. 
In a few instances, in the States, where individuals seemed disinclined 
to respond to the questions of the census taker, remonstrance from this 
office, with one or two exceptions, had the desired effect ; while, with 
such as disregarded expostulation, the law asserted its supremacy and - 
enforced obedience. 

Much labor has already been performed in the work of collation ; 
and, although sufficient has not been done to justify any presentation 
of facts with the certainty of exactness, the positive* results already 
made apparent proclaim unbounded prosperity throughout the land, 
with the equal spread of all the concomitant advantages and blessings 
of civilization, indicating a general exemption from the ravages of 
wide spread contagion or destructive epidemics, and a continuance of 
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that rapid multiplication of the human race, which has heretofore dis- 
tinguished our increase above that of any other government; furnish- 
ing proof that we have not reached the point in our history whereat 
energy and enterprise advance with more doubtful confidence, or wliere 
progress can be perceived to wane. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

JOS. 0. G. KENNEDY, 

Superintendent. 
Hon. Jacob Thompson, 

Secretary. v 
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REPORT OF THE WARDEN OF THE PENITENTIARY. 



Office of the Board of Inspectors U. S. Penitentiary, 

Washington, November, 1860. 

Sir : The inspectors herewith transmit the annual reports of the 
warden, clerk, physician, matron, and chaplain of the Penitentiary of 
the United States for the District of Columbia. 

These minutely and distinctly exhibit the operations of the prison 
during the past year, and its present condition and wants. The report 
of the warden will inform you of the unexpected impediments to the 
progress of the convicts in labor most productive of revenue, that there 
were but two contractors, and one of these having withdrawn, that 
the contractor for the manufacture of boots and shoes alone remained. 
He had agreed to take and pay for all convicts within the Penitentiary, 
except females, invalids, those detached by the warden for the domestic 
purposes of the prison, and the few selected by the former contractor, 
who, as has been mentioned, had retired. His contract in this position 
of affairs, in effect absorbed the whole operative force of the institution 
available for hire, and had he been able to have performed its stipula- 
tions, the proceeds of the labor of the convicts thus let to him, allowing 
the usual margin for cases of sickness, and incurable inaptitude to 
learn a trade, and other casualties, would have advanced near to the 
point enjoined by the organic act, viz : the support and maintenance 
of the establishment by the industry of the convicts, " if it be possible:' ' 
But this contractor, as it will be perceived, acknowledged his inability 
to fulfill his engagements, and plead in his defense the embarrass- 
ments detailed by the warden, and applied for relief. The only alter- 
native presented, was to grant him the indulgence he sought, or to 
declare his contract forfeited by its violation. The former was deemed 
the equitable course, and happily coincided with the interests of the 
prison, as a refusal would have practically abolished, for the time 
being the contract system, an event, in the opinion of the board, care- 
fully to be avoided. This is evident, from the fact, that not a single 
bid was received by the warden in answer to his proposals for the hire 
of fifty or sixty convicts in any suitable branch of mechanical or manu- 
facturing business. 

It is believed that some of the difficulties in the profitable employ- 
ment of the convicts are temporary; it may be that the popular 
prejudice against the competition of cheap convict labor with honest 
mechanical ingenuity and enterprise is deep seated and radical in this 
region, but there are other and greater and more obvious obstacles. 
This building, erected in or or about the year 1826, was Vrell adapted 
in its plan and extent to existing wants ; but during the lapse of more 
than thirty years, the increased population of the District, and especially 
of the metropolis, the central point, moreover, of criminals from abroad, 
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upon inaugural and other extraordinary occasions — requires an edifice 
of enlarged dimensions, constructed with all the improvements for 
the safe custody, the reformation, and the varied mechanical occu- 
pations of its inmates, which the lessons of experience, enlightened by 
modern science, can supply. The present workshops, few in*number, 
too contracted some of them in space, and unfurnished with proper 
apparatus and machinery, are not calculated to attract skill and 
capital. 

The present contractor occupies more than two thirds of the accom- 
modations for manufactures. The introduction of Potomac water, and 
the use of the new and more perfect methods of lighting and warm- 
ing public buildings, would promote safety from fire, economy in 
expenditure, and the health and comfort of the prisoners. The laundry 
is very deficient in the requisite conveniences. The building is also, in 
many respects, insecure. As this Penitentiary is appropriated to the 
confinement 01 such persons as may be convicted of offenses, which now 
are, or may be hereafter punishable with imprisonment and labor under 
the laws of the United States, or of the District of Columbia, convicts 
under the laws of the United States are transmitted here from the 
States or Territories. The unusual number sent this year, shows an 
increasing tendency in this direction. This, in part, accounts for the 
influx of prisoners, and is an additional motive for the fostering care 
of Congress. 

Such has been the large accession of prisoners during the past year, 
that it has been impossible to execute the laws of Congress, very im- 
portant to sound discipline, requiring that " every convict shall be 
confined in a separate cell at night, and at such times as he may be 
unemployed/ ' &c. The board therefore recommends that the Secretary 
of the Interior be authorized by Congress to employ one or more com- 
missioners to inspect the state and condition of the premises, to compare 
them with some of the most successful similar institutions in the 
States, and to make plans and estimates of new buildings, additions 
or alterations, which may be thought necessary, and to make a report 
to the Secretary, who shall consider the same, and make such orders 
and enter into such contracts, to be approved by the President of the 
United States, relating thereto, as he shall think fit. Eecently four 
convicts escaped from the Penitentiary. The board diligently inquired 
into the circumstances, and recommended that a liberal reward be 
offered for their recapture and return, as a means of impressing upon 
the minds of transgressors on either side of the walls of the Peniten- 
tiary the energy of the government in enforcing the principle of the 
certainty of punishment as the truest security against the commission 
of crime. This course was promptly approved by you, and the offer 
of the reward duly circulated, has excited a vigilance among detec- 
tive officers, which from present indications, will lead to the appre- 
hension of the fugitives. The attention ol the board having been 
drawn to this subject, it has seemed to them well worthy of considera- 
tion, whethei? a statute by Congress for the better regulation of the 
Penitentiary is not necessary, which statute shall especially provide 
that convicts ordered to be confined in this Penitentiary, breaking 
prison, or escaping, or attempting to do so, shall be punished by an 
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addition to the term, for which such convicts at the time of the breach 
of the prison, or escape, were subject to be confined, and as aiding and 
assisting a prisoner to escape out of prison, by whatever means it may 
be effected, is an offense of a mischievous nature, and an obstruction 
to the course of justice, which shall also provide for the punishment 
of any person or persons guilty of this offense. And as relevant to 
this matter, the board would advise the residence of the entire police 
force of the prison, at or near the premises, so as to be concentrated 
for immediate action upon an emergency ; and further, observing that 
the Penitentiary is too often made the resort of idle visitors to the 
interruption of the duties of the officers, and the disadvantage of the 
prisoners, the board are inclined to the opinion that some additional 
restraint upon the admission of visitors should be imposed, in the 
form of a small fee for admission, except to near kindred, and to those 
now privileged by official position. 

The principal objects designed by penitentiaries, it is understood, have 
been by sobriety, cleanliness, and medical assistance, by a regular series 
of labor, by solitary confinement during the interval of work, and by 
religious instruction, to preserve and amend the health of the convicts, 
to inure them to habits of industry, to guard them from pernicious 
company, to accustom them to reflection, and to teach them the prin- 
ciples and practice of moral and social duty. It is desirable that these 
high and humane ends should be attained without cost to the govern- 
ment ; but if attained in whole or in major part with cost, there can 
be no question that the benefits conferred on society are more than 
an equivalent for the necessary outlay. And so far as the evidence of 
limited experience goes, there is nothing to destroy the reasonable 
hopes of the advocates of the system. As conducive to the plan of 
reformation, the board are of opinion that a small daily compensation 
to the convicts, made the condition of good behaviour, and of the quan- 
tity and quality of work, and suffered to accumulate till the expiration 
of the term of imprisonment, would operate as a healthy stimulus to 
industry and orderly conduct, and upon their discharge, provide a 
resource against the temptation to crime, from the sudden pressure of 
want. The board bear willing testimony to the fidelity with which 
the warden has administered the affairs of the Penitentiary. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

PETER FORCE. 
GEO. PARKER. 
R. R. CRAWFORD. 

Hon. J. Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior. 



Office United States Penitentiary. 

To honorable Board of Inspectors : f 

Gentlemen: I have, in accordance with the law, the honor to sub- 
mit for your consideration the following my second annual report. I 
have endeavored, in as comprehensive manner as brevity will admit, 
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to minutely report the financial condition as well as other matters 
connected with the prison. 

By following the judicious directions of the board of inspectors, I 
am happy to state, I have established a safe and prpper discipline, such 
as can only be expected in a prison so small and ununited for the large 
number of prisoners now confined. 

The number of prisoners daily augmenting to still greater force, the 
great want of more cells, renders the means of security insecure, be- 
sides greatly embarrassing its discipline. The want of sufficient room 
for different branches of trade retards the progress of labor, and ren- 
ders the present work-rooms crowded and unsuited for profitable 
manufacturing purposes. 

There is at present but two branches of trade in the prison — the 
shoe and broom factories. 

The shoe shop is conducted under the contract system, which com- 
menced operations on the 15th day of November, 1858. The contract 
embraced the number of hands then employed by the government at 
shoe making, and by provision of the contract the contractor was to 
employ all prisoners coming afljer that time into the prison shoe shop, 
specifying no particular number. The unexpected and unprecedented 
influx of prisoners, and the contractor, by virtue of his contract ; being 
compelled to receive them all, and the want of room in the work-shop, 
the sudden pressure of inexperienced and ignorant hands, and the loss 
of stock in learning them this branch of trade, and the many trying 
and insurmountable difficulties attending the intercourse of prisoners 
all tended to greatly embarrass the financial condition of the con- 
tractor. 

Seeing that such a state of affairs would most likely pi*ove disastrous 
to the contractor, and the distressing condition that would inevitably 
follow for some time in the event of the failure of the contractor, in- 
duced me to withdraw a number of hands from the shoe shop, which 
had the happy effect of relieyng in a great measure the embarrass- 
ment of the contractor. These men I employed in repairing and 
cleansing the building, gardening, and other laboring work. Shortly 
after the contractor of the carpenter shop discontinued and threw upon 
my hands twenty more convicts. Having no manner of profitable 
labor to employ them at they remained for a long time in comparative 
idleness, performing, with other hands, the laboring and gardening 
work of the prison. To bring about a branch of business wherein 
they might be profitably employed, the board authorized me to issue 
proposals to hire fifty or sixty convict laborers, for any manufacturing 
trade that would be compatible with the prison. I, however, failed to 
receive any offers, and, after vainly waiting for some time, I reluctantly 
resolved, as the extreme necessity compelled me, to establish the broom 
factory. Here, again, began the most trying and perplexing moments. 
The difficulty of procuring the material at anything like a reasonable 
price, the prejudices of the public against the employment of convicts 
upon such labor, and the difficulty of disposing of the manufactured 
stock, all combined, rendered it a task of no inconsiderable pain and 
trouble to overcome. Being compelled to start the business at a most 
unpropitious time, when materials were not only commanding an ex- 
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orbitant price, but the scarcity of the article, it being 
the hands of speculators, who, taking advantage of 
inanded its highest valuation; in order to overcome t 
tioned difficulties I was, in order to establish a trade i 
pelled to sell at a price which brought but cost and t 
loss. The loss sustained by the broom factory is not to 
to the low price of the stock which we were compelled 
much as the unavoidable waste in preparing of the cor 
turing purposes, and this was principally confined to 1 
the business. 

I have been able to save several hundred dollars thr< 
nuity of some prisoners, who at a trifling cost manufacti 
stock of machinery of the most improved style of work] 

The new stock of broom-corn now entering the r 
bought at a very reduced rate, and it is my intention 1 
tage of the times and secure a sufficient quantity of con 
to carry on the business in a manner creditable and pi 
establishment. 

It might be said that I have just fully established the 
with pride state that I have surmounted the trying dif 
mentioned by establishing a ready sale for every broom 
ward with hope, confident of not only retrieving past lc 
a handsome profit at the close of the next fiscal year. 

I have been exceedingly fortunate with my garden tl 
raised a sufficient, ample quantity of the best of ve{ 
kinds for the consumption of the prison, not being con: 
chase any during the past year, which show a saving ( 
hundred dollars. 

I would particularly call your attention to the cranip< 
the prison for want of more cells, being compelled to a 
hospital as sleeping apartments for a number of priso 
at a slight cost, the eastern end of the building might 1 
as to supply the requisite number of cells. 

I believe, gentlemen, I have endeavored to fully poi 
ferent features of the prison, and for further particula 
you to the different reports of the clerk, physician, pastoi 
and in conclusion, allow me to return my heartfelt t 
liberal support furnished me in the arduous and respoi 
my office. 

Eespectfully submitted by 

C. P. SENO 

General Peter Force. 
George Parker, Esq. v 

R. R. Crawford, Esq. 
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GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 



Compendium of the report of the Superintendent for the erection of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, for the year ending October 1, 
1860. 

Since the adjournment of Congress, the brick-work, roof, and 
drainage of the four eastern sections of the hospital edifice have been 
completed; the heating apparatus, furniture, bedding, &c, for these 
sections are in progress ; the lodge for colored females has been com- 
menced, and is under roof; the second gas-holder has been built. 

In the course of the past year, the center and contiguous sections of 
the wings have been finished, furnished, and fitted up complete, and 
are now appropriately occupied ; and small appropriations have been 
expended for fire apparatus, painting, and the improvement of the 
grounds. 

The lodge for colored females will be completed before the close of 
the present building season, and the balance of appropriations for the 
eastern sections of the hospital edifice expended before the expiration 
of the present fiscal year. 

Estimates are submitted for sundry objects relating to the preserva- 
tion and embellishment of the buildings and grounds, the exercise and 
amusement of the patients, and to the domestic and stable conveniences 
of the establishment, amounting to $8,000 ; and for an estimate of 
$10,000 for the continuation of the stone and brick wall inclosing the 
grounds. 

An improvement of the position and grade of the public road lead- 
ing from the city to and past the hospital, at a cost of $4,000, is 
recommended. 

The remainder of the report is devoted to a statement of the cost of 
the whole establishment, now nearly completed, and of the extent of 
its accommodations, by which it appears that $473,040 in all have 
been appropriated, and that without putting more than one person in 
a bed, or one bed in a single chamber, or more than six beds in the 
four largest associated dormitories, or more than four in the remain- 
ing twenty-eight, will accommodate three hundred patients — two 
hundred and sixty whites and forty blacks. 

Finally, the hope is expressed that, in view of its fitness and capa- 
bilities as an agent for the relief of human suffering, it will be con- 
sidered a fair equivalent of its cost, and that it will be a great and 
lasting blessing to the afflicted. 
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Compendium of the report of the Board of Visitors of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, for the year ending June 30, 1860. 

Number of patients in the house July 1, 1859: 

From the Army, males 13 

From the Navy, males 16 

From civil life, males 56 

From civil life, females 54 

Total males, 84; females, 54..... 138 

Number of admissions in the year ending June 30, 1860: 

From the Army, males 26 

From the Navy, males 8 

From the revenue service, males . 1 

From civil life, males 33 

From civil life, females 24 

Total males, 68; females, 24 92 

Number of patients in the course of the year was — 

From the Army, males 39 

From the Navy, males 24 

From the revenue service, males 1 

From civil life, males 88 

From civil life, females 78 

Total males, 152; females, 78.... 230 

Number of patients discharged in the course of the year: 

[Recovered, males, 25; females, 8 33 

Improved, males, 4; females, 2 6 

Unimproved, males, 4; females, 2 *.. 6 

Died, males, 13; females, 5 18 

Total discharged males, 46; females, 17 63 

Number of patients in the house June 30, 1860: 

From the Army, males 24 

From the Navy, males v 18 

From the revenue service, males 1 

From civil life, males.. 63 

From civil life, females 61 

Total males, 106; females, 61 167 
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The hospital was, throughout the year, uninterruptedly healthy 
and prosperous. The admissions, both of public and private patients, 
exceeded those of the previous year by nearly fifty per cent., and the 
ratio of recoveries to those of the previous year was still larger. The 
accommodations of the hospital have not only been extended, but the 
personal comforts, and the occupations and amusements of the patients, 
increased. 

The total receipts, during the year under review, were $33,001 58; 
the total expenditures were $32,922 20; and $79 38 were carried to 
the credit of the institution in next year's account. 

For the maintenance of the hospital during the year ending June 
30, 1862, $35,500 are asked. It is estimated that the average number 
of public patients in the hospital during the year in question will 
not be less than one hundred and seventy-five. 



Fifth annual report of the Board of Visitors of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane — 1859-60. 

OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 
VISITORS. 

1. Eev. P. D. Gurley, D. D., President of the Board. 

2. Benjamin S. Bohrer, M. D. 

3. Jacob Gideon, Esq. 

4. William W. Corcoran, Esq. 

5. William Whelan, M. D., U. S. N. 

6. Kobert O. Wood, M. D., U. S. A. 

7. Prof. Thomas Miller, M. D. 

8. Prof. Grafton Tyler, M. D. 

9. Daniel Batcliff, Esq. 

C. H. Nichols, A. M., M. D., Superintendent, and ex-officio Secre- 
tary of the Board: 
Bela N. Stevens, A. M., M. D., Assistant Physician. 



Government Hospital for the Insane, 

October 1, 1860. 
Sir: In compliance with a requirement of the second section of the 
act organizing this institution, we have the honor to lay before you 
our fifth annual report. 

The number of patients in the house on the 1st day of July, 1859, 
was — 

From the Army, white males £ 13 

From the Navy, white males 15 

From the Navy, colored male 1 

— 16 

— 29 

From civil life, white males 46 

From civil life, white females 43 

— 89 
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Brought forward 89 29 

Prom civil life, colored males 5 

From civil life, colored females 11 

— 16 

— 105 
From the Soldiers' Home, white males l 4 

Males, 84; females, 54— total 138 

The number of admissions during the year ending June 30, 1860, 
was — 

From the Army, white males 26 

From the Navy, white males 8 

From the revenue service, white males 1 

. — 35 

From civil life, white males 29 

From civil life, white females 22 

— 51 

From civil life, colored males '. 4 

From civil life, colored females 2 

— 6 

— 57 

Males, 68; females, 24— total 92 

The number of patients in the course of the year was — 

From the Army, white males 39 

From the Navy, white males 23 

From the Navy, colored male ; 1 

— 24 
From the revenue service, white male 1 

— 64 
From civil life, white males 75 

From civil life, white females 65 

— 140 

From civil life, colored males 9 

From civil life, colored females 13 

— 22 

— 162 
From the Soldiers' Home, white males 4 

Males, 152; females, 78; total 230 

• — 

One white' male was discharged and readmitted in the course ©f the 

year. The number of persons treated in the course of the year was, 

therefore, one less than the number of cases. 
The number of patients discharged in the course of the year was — 

Eecovered, from the Army, white males 11 

Recovered, from the Navy, white males 2 

— 13 
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Brought forward 13 

Recovered, from civil life, white males 10 

Recovered, from civil life, white females 7 

— 17 

Recovered, from civil life, colored males 2 

Recovered, from civil life, colored female 1 

— 3 

— 20 

Males, 26; females, 7; total 33 

Improved, from the Army, white males 3 

Improved, from civil life, white males 1 

Improved, from civil life, white females 2 

— 3 

— 6 

Unimproved, from civil life, white males 3 

Unimproved, from civil life, white females 2 

— 5 
Unimproved, from civil life, colored male 1 

— 6 
Died, from the Army, white male 1 

Died, from the Navy, white males 4 

— 5 

Died, from civil life, white males 6 

Died, from civil life, white females 5 

— 11 
Died, from civil life, colored males 2 

— 18 

Males, 46; females,, 17 ; total 63 

The number of patients in the house on the 30th of June, 1860, 
was — 

From the Army, white males 24 

From the Navy, white males 17 

From the Navy, colored male 1 

— 18 
From the revenue service, white male 1 

— 43 
From civil life, white males 55 

From civil life, white females 49 

— 104 

From civil life, colored males 4 

From civil life, colored females *..... 12 

— 16 
120 

From Soldiers' Home, white males 4 

Males, 106; females, 61; total 167 
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Of those who died in the course of the year, the mental and physical 
condition and thi duration of the disease at the time of death were — 



Physical condition. 



Chronic, organic, and func- 
tional degeneration of the 
brain, irregular in character 
and extent 

Ditto, with phthisis 

Ditto, with epilepsy 

Ditto, with carcinoma 

Ditto, with paralysis 

Exhaustion, of acute mania... 

Senile infirmity 

Total 



o 



18 



Mental condition. 



Acute mania 

Chronic mania..-.. 
Chronic melan- 
cholia 

Chronic dementia 
Senile dementia... 



Total. 



o 



18 



Duration of 
mental diseases. 



3 months. 

1 year 

2 years.... 

5 years.... 

6 years.... 
9 years.... 

20 years.... 

Total 



£ 



18 



Average duration of mental disease, 4.75 years. 

The three acute cases recorded among the deaths were in a state 
of hopeless exhaustion when received. One lived four days, one one 
week, and one three, weeks after admission. Eestoration to reason 
could not have been expected in either of the other fifteen cases. 

The deaths in the course of the year were nearly eight per cent, of 
the whole number treated, and a little more than twenty-eight per 
cent, of the discharges, including deaths. 

This mortality is a little larger than has heretofore been averaged,, 
and was owing in part to the three acute cases that sunk soon after 
admission, and in part to the " holding over " of a number of feeble 
old people who barely escaped an enrollment in the mortuary table of 
the preceding report. 

Suffice it to say, that it is not probable that any household of this 
character ever enjoyed more general health than did this during the 
period under review. 

We next present an approximate estimate of the length of time the 
persons received in the course of the year had been affected with men- 
tal disease at the time of admission : 

Three months, from the Army, white males 3 

Three months, from the Navy, white male 1 

Three months, from civil life, white males 12 

Three months, from civil life, white females 14 

Three months, from civil life, colored males 3 

Three months, from civil life, colored females 2 

— 35 

Six months, from the Army, white males 11 

Six months, from the Navy, white males 2 

Six months, from the revenue service, white male 5 

Six months, from civil life, white males 1 

Six months, from civil life, white female 3 

— 22 
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Brought forward 57 

One year, from the Army, white males ft 5 ' 

One year, from the Navy, white male .. 1 

One year, from civil life, white males 3 

— 9 

Two years, from the Army, white males 4 

Two years, from theNavy, white male 1 

Two years, from civil life, white males 3 

— 8 

Three years, from the Army, white males 2 

Three years, from civil life, white males 2 

Three years, from civil life, colored male 1 

— 5 

Four years, from civil life, white male + 1 

Four years, from civil life, white female 1 

— 2 

Five years, from civil life, white males 2 

Five years, from civil life, white female 1 

— 3 

Eight years, from civil life, white male 1 

Eight years, from civil life, white females 2 

— 3 

Ten years, from civil life, white male *, 1 

Ten years, from civil life, white female 1 



Fifteen years, from civil life, white females 2 



2 

2 
Males, 67; females, 24 — total 91 



The preceding tahle shows that the average duration of the insanity 
in the cases admitted this year, was 1.72 year, being thirteen per 
cent, less than that of any previous year ; and it justifies the hope we 
have entertained that we should, in time, have the animating pleasure 
of beslowing our efforts upon a larger proportion of recent and curable 
cases than were those with which our wards were at first crowded. 

But it should be born in mind that, while the most humane and 
efficiently restorative treatment of those who may be expected to 
recover will always be considered as the first and highest function of 
an institution of this character, that it furnishes a safe, comfortable, 
and honorable retreat for the hopelessly afflicted, is scarcely less glad- 
dening to the heart of the philanthropist. In nearly every case of 
confirmed, as well as hopeful mental derangement, the welfare of the 
individual requires some abridgment of personal liberty; but when 
this is attempted by the sufferer's friends at home, the undertaking 
proves not only a difficult and painful, but often a vain one on their 
part, and almost invariably aggravates the malady of the fancied vic- 
tim of the most outrageous, because, in appearance, most unnatural 
oppression. Philosophical speculations seem inappropriate in a purely 
business document like the present, and we will not attempt to assign 
its causes, but merely state the fact which is attested by all experi- 
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ence, that under the gentle pressure of the mild but firm discipline of 
a liberally appointed and faithfully conducted hospital, are alone to be 
found the special conditions which, while they are most conducive to 
the restoration of the curable, are equally calculated to smooth the 
path of those whose remaining years must be dark if not sorrowful. 
Indeed, hospital life seems as normal, so to speak, to the insane, as 
the institution of the family is to the social life of the sane. As long 
as death is not always, nor most commonly, the immediate alternative 
to recovery from insanity, institutions for the protection and comfort 
as well as the cure of the insane will continue to have a large numbet 
of confirmed cases in their custody; and to those who look mosr 
ardently for the happiest event of hospital treatment, the presence of 
a considerable proportion of the less nopeful class of inmates should 
not be deemed objectionable. To many of the quiet, long domiciled 
patients in a hospital, its discipline has become a passive and often 
an agreeable habit, and as new patients naturally imitate the ways of 
old ones, the influence of the latter class in promoting a ready and 
cheerful acquiesence on the part of new comers in common habits of 
order, occupation, and self-constraint, is often material and salutary. 
Of the 348 persons treated since the opening of the institution, the 
following is an approximate estimate of the time of life when they first 
became insane : 



Between 45 and 50 years 19 

Between 50 and 60 years 14 

Between 60 and 70 years 7 

Between TO and 80 years 5 

Unknown 13 



Total , 



348 



Under 10 years 10 

Between 10 and 15 years 3 

Between 15 and 20 years 21 

Between 20 and 25 years 56 

Between 25 and 30 years 81 

Between 30 and 35 years 54 

Between 35 and 40 years 47 

Between 40 and 45 years 18 

The following table shows their nativity : 

Native born. 

District of Columbia 90 

Maryland ; 47 

Virginia 30 

Pennsylvania 13 

New Ysrk 11 

Massachusetts 5 

Ohio 4 

Maine 3 

Vermont * 2 

Tennessee 2 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 

Choctaw Nation 



Total 
9c 



213 
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Brought forward 213 

Foreign born. 

Ireland 69 

Germany 28 

England 6 

France 6 

Scotland 3 

Spain 2 

Sweden 2 

Prussia 2 

Poland 2 

Canada 

Austria 

Buenos Ayres 

Costa Eica 

Nova Scotia 

Italy 



126 

Unknown.... t 9 



Number of persons treated 348 



The form of disease uiider which the patients received since the 
opening of the hospital labored at the time of admission, is shown in 
the following table : 

All cases of not more than one year's standing are classed as acute ; 
all others as chronic: 

Mania. 

Acute — Simple 102 

Epileptic 2 

Paralytic 2 

Homicidal 1 

Hysterical -. 2 

109 

Chronic — Simple 48 

Epileptic 2 

Paralytic 2 

Puerperal 4 

Periodical 1 

67 

Monomania. 

Acute, simple 3 

Chronic, simple 13 

16 

Carried forward 182 
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Brought forward » 182 

Melancholia. 



39 



13 



Acute, simple 19 

Chronic, simple 20 

Dementia. 

Acute — Simple 12 

Paralytic 1 

Chronic — Simple 98 

General paralysis 1 

Epileptic 19 

Paralytic 5 

Senile 5 

128 

Total.... 362 

Number of readmissions 14 



Number of persons treated, (see table of nativity) 348 



In our preceding report twelve cases of imbecility are included in 
the table showing the form of disease under which the patients then 
received since the opening'of the hospital, labored at the time of ad- 
mission. This was an inadvertence. They were cases of insanity 
supervening upon imbecility, and should have been so reported. The 
correction is made in this report. 

Independent or pay patients. 

At the beginning of the year, males 7, females 3 10 

Received during the year, males 12, females 6 18 

Males, 19 ; females, 9 ; total 28 

Discharged during the year, males 7, females 5 12 

Remaining at the end of the year, males 12, females 4 16 

Public patients at the end of the year from the Army 24 

Public patients at the end of the year from the Navy 18 

Public patients at the end of the year from the revenue- 
service 1 

Public patients at the end of the year from civil life 108 

151 

Total 167 
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Most of the incidents of the past year are presented in tabular form, 
as usual, because it is thought to be the most convenient, accurate, and 
perspicuous mode of presenting the information required by the depart- 
ment. Some of the tables may seem to be unnecessary, if not worth- 
less, but they may, on the other hand, at an unexpected time, or in 
an unexpected way, aid in some generalization important to mankind* 

During the year under review, the hospital was, in all respects, 
prosperous. The admissions, both of public and private patients, ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year by nearly 50 per cent. The ratio 
of recoveries to those of the previous year was still greater. No 
suicide or other serious act of violence has occurred, though we have 
had in the house several patients affected with determined homicidal 
mania. The most trifling as well as the graver physical affections 
have been almost unknown. The general and special appointments 
of the hospital have been everywhere improved, and the personal 
comforts, as well as the occupations and amusements of the inmates 
increased. 

A government establishment situated in or near the capital of the 
republic, whether scientific or benevolent in its objects, is a represent- 
ative institution. That character is inseparable from its conspicuous 
position. It also arises from the universal and just expectation that 
every institution and appurtenance of the general government of a 
great nation will be complete, according to the knowledge ajid appre- 
ciation of their several objects enjoyed by the representative or ruling 
people of the country. If this institution is, in truth, to ever so small 
an extent, an exponent of American knowledge and philanthropy, its 
position is, in that respect, a highly responsible one. It will have 
some influence upon the character of the other similar institutions of 
the country, and that influence ought in time to be large and good. 
It will have its weight, however small, in determining the estimate 
our own people will form of the character and benefits of their own 
government, and it will also affect the judgment that the citizens or 
subjects of other countries and governments, traveling or sojourning 
in this country, will form in respect to the character 01 American in- 
stitutions, and the practical merits of the American form of govern- 
ment. 

A sense of this responsibility has been kept steadily in view, and 
we believe that every succeeding year has been characterized by an 
increasing progress in that pursuit of perfection which we have sought 
to make the cardinal and animating principle of the management of 
the hospital. 

In October, 1859, Dr. S. Preston Jones, who had been the assistant 
physician of the institution since July, 1858, resigned his place here, 
m order to fill a somewhat more responsible post in the male depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. During his official 
connection with the hospital, Dr. Jones discharged all the duties 
assigned him with marked ability, and with entire devotion to his 
chosen specialty of the medical profession. 

The vacancy thus occasioned was immediately filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Bela N. Stevens, a young gentleman of thorough col- 
legiate and medical education, of considerable general professional 
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experience in connection with one of the United States marine hos- 
pitals, and of unblemished character. The expectation we were led 
to entertain, that Dr. Stevens would prove a capable, efficient, and 
faithful officer, has thus far been fully justified. 

For the maintenance of the hospital during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1862, we respectfully recommend that $35,500 be asked. 
This estimate is based upon the expectation that there will be an 
average of one hundred and seventy-five public patients during the 
year in question, an expectation which will seem far from extravagant 
when it is observed that the estimated average number (150) of patients 
in the house during the current year was reached several months be- 
fore the year began, and has, at one time, been exceeded by eight, 
though only one fourth of the year has expired. 

Classified abstract of the receipts and expenditures of the hospital during 
the year ending June 30, 1860. 

RECEIPTS. 

Beceived from Treasury of the United States." $24,500 00 

Eeceived from sundry private patients 5,397 23 

Beceived from work done by hospital hands, horses, carts, 
and drivers, on the continuation of the hospital edi- 
fice and other improvements 3,104 35 

33,001 58 



EXPENDITURES. 

Balance brought from last year, due from the United States to the 

superintendent $161 04 

Salaries and wages 11,515 33 

Flour 2,358 61 

Meats 5,168 25 

Butter 1,910 14 

Groceries, (including $50 for ice) 3,261 75 

Fish 150 90 

Potatoes 172 80 

Fuel, lamp oil, candles, &c 2,257 10 

Dry goods 758 54 

Furniture, (including glass, china, and hardware) 797 58 

Medicines, (including liquor) » 302 18 

Boots, shoes, hats, and clothing ordered 490 31 

Farming implements, manure, seeds, &c 210 35 

Hay, oats, meal, straw, &e., for feed 1,887 38 

Horseshoeing * 177 49 

Bepairs and improvements, (including $75 for sun dial) 466 91 

Stock 45 00 

Germantown wagon, and repairs to carriages, wagon, 

and harnesses 299 58 
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Stationery, (including $108 29 for books) $119 99 

Postage 29 08 

Money returned to private patients 185 00 

Arresting and returning eloped patients 50 50 

Miscellaneous '. 122 89 

Freights 23 50 

Balance due the United States from the superintendent, 

carried to the next account 79 38 



33,001 58 

Respectfully submitted by 

P. D. GUELEY, 

President. 
C. H. Nichols, Secretary. 



Government Hospital for the Insane, ' 

October 1, 1860. 

Sir : At the late session of Congress the different items asked for 
the completion, furnishing, and heating of the hospital edifice, and for 
several appurtenant external improvements, were all appropriated in 
accordance with the estimates submitted for those purposes. 

Since the adjournment, the brick- work, roof, and drainage of the four 
eastern and last sections of the main edifice have been completed, and 
the plastering and trimming of the interior considerably advanced. 
The extension of the heating apparatus under these sections was com- 
menced before the walls were finished, and it will be in readiness 
when it is required. The furniture, bedding, and linen are all in pro- 
gress and much of it completed, marked, and ready for use. The ex- 
cavation for the foundation and cellar of the lodge for colored females 
has been made, the foundation laid, the entire walls raised to their 
full height ; the roof framed and covered ; and, as in the case of the 
last sections of the main edifice, the plastering and trimming of the 
interior considerably advanced. The second gas-holder has been con- 
structed in the most substantial manner, and it is not only stronger 
and more complete, in several particulars, than the first, but its capa- 
city is to the latter as three and one third to two. 

Since my last annual report the center and contiguous sections of 
the wings, then in an advanced state, have been entirely completed, 
furnished, and fitted up, and they are now appropriately occupied 
throughout. Some facilities for preventing and extinguishing fire, 
the painting and sanding the entire battlements and window-heads 
and frames, and tracing the sash of the five west sections of the main 
edifice, and the improvement of the grounds, for which small sums 
were granted at the last session of the preceding Congress, have been 
executed ; with all the advantage, it is thought, in the increased safety, 
the preservation, and the better appearance of the buildings, that could 
reasonably be expected from the expenditure of so small an amount for 
each purpose. 
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The confident expectation is entertained that the interior of the 
lodge for colored females will be finished, the lighting, heating, 
bathing, and closet fixtures introduced complete, and the very desi- 
rable separation, in different buildings, of the colored men and women, 
who now occupy different stories of the same building, effected before 
the close of the present building season. 

In the unfinished remainder of the main edifice the bulk of the 
heating apparatus will be completed in the course of a few weeks, and, 
with the aid of it, the work of plastering, trimming, and cabinet 
making, will not only be uninterruptedly continued till completed, 
but be prosecuted in an atmosphere whose temperature and dryness 
will correspond exactly with that in which the furniture and interior 
woodwork will remain, and thus the defects by shrinkages or swell- 
ings, in their permanence, usefulness, and beauty, most effectually 
obviated. The appropriations for these purposes will all be expended 
before the expiration of the present fiscal year. 

It will thus appear that in a few months time the great and most 
costly features of this establishment will have been attained, but sev- 
eral fixtures and conveniences are yet required for its convenient and 
economical administration, for its preservation and embellishment, 
and for the exercise, diversion, and health of the patients, whose wel- 
fare is the central object of the whole design, and the ample justifica- 
tion of every expenditure really calculated to contribute to it. 

Under such a general head I respectfully suggest that the following 
estimates be submitted to Congress : 

1 . For repairs and painting farm house and fences $250 

2. For repairs and painting gardener's house and fences 250 

3. For repairs and painting four western sections of the hos- 

pital edifice, and of lodge for colored men, including ad- 
ditions to the furniture and gas fixtures of those wards.... 1,500 

4. For ice-house, including preserving cellar 500 

5. For rick (extension of stable with open sides) in which to 

store hay and other fodder, and to shelter farm wagons, 
carts, &c, and for inclosing two sides of farm yard with 
brick wall 1,500 

6. For the improvement of the grounds, including pavement of 

a foot-walk around all the buildings, grading and paving 
gutters, planting trees and placing seats in the pleasure 
grounds of the patients A 2,000 

7. For forcing and green-house, including heating apparatus 

therefor , 1,500 

8. For fitting up two bowling alleys, one in the basement of 

each wing 500 

9. For extending the stone and brick wall already forming the 

exterior boundary of the hospital grounds for a distance of 
241.77 rods, with the view of eventually inclosing the whole 
tract in the same way 10,000 
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In explanation of the estimates just submitted, I beg leave to remark 
that the first and second small items are needed for the preservation 
and repairs of the houses mentioned. 

The third item is mainly required for the preservation and improve- 
ment of the seven wards of the hospital first finished, into which for 
five years, and until a recent period, all our patients of both sexes, and 
for the first two years of both colors, were crowded. The inevitable 
deteriorations of time and use have undoubtedly been somewhat aug- 
mented, both by excessive numbers in the apartments referred to, and the 
occupation by the most excited female patients of suites of rooms finished 
and intended hereafter to accommodate only those of quiet and orderly 
habits ; and these wards, first erected with a dispatch which was hardly 
consistent with the highest mechanical perfection, and then rather 
meagerly fiirnished,should now be partially renovated and refitted. 

A bare statement of the fact that the institution is entirely destitute 
of the accommodations and improvements which the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth items are designed to secure, and that nothing has 
previously been asked or appropriated for any of those purposes, except 
one small appropriation for the improvement of the grounds, is perhaps 
a sufficient explanation of these estimates. That the several items sug- 
gested are very moderate, in view of the particular objects to be effected 
by each, will be obvious to every practical mind ; and the importance 
of these improvements to the preservation and complete appearance 
of the buildings, the convenient administration of the hospital, and the 
personal comfort and welfare of its inmates, will be equally obvious, I 
think, to persons of enlightened views of the domestic economy and of 
the philanthropic objects of an establishment of this nature. 

The ninth and last item is for the continuation of an important 
feature of this work, in which considerable advancement has already 
been made. The southwestern portion of the hospital tract is traversed 
by deep ravines, which unite in a valley, that, as it approaches the 
river, widens into a fertile bottom. In this region are included about 
fifty acres, which are so broken as to^be unfit for cultivation, but 
which, in the seclusion, variety, and picturesqueness of their scenery, 
afford admirable pleasure grounds for the inmates of the hospital. 

This tract has upon it many fine old forest trees, and several miles 
of winding carriage roads have already been laid out and roughly 
graded. Where the forest was too dense for a large and handsome 
growth, the surplus trees have already been carefully cut out, and used 
as firewood or sawed into lumber. Two of the handsomest wards in 
the hospital have just been finished and furnished, one with cedar and 
the other with chestnut, which grew upon the premises. A few winter 
seasons' labor of the farm and garden hands, and of the patients 
themselves, will finish the grading and graveling of miles of foot paths 
and carriage roads, cultivate and proportion the trees, and spread a 
green turf beneath the feet of the strolling invalid who would woo 
nature for the health that spurned nature had denied. 

But before the patients can reap all the priceless benefits which the 
various forests, meadows, and gardens of the hospital are capable of 
affording, the whole must be inclosed, and the patients able to pursue 
their health-restoring walks, or equally healthy agricultural and hor- 
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ticultural labors, in perfect freedom from molestation from without, 
and without the invitation to escape which the opportunity always 
extends. 

It may be useless to say more in advocacy of a feature of this work 
whose importance nobody has questioned, and to whose execution 
nobody has objected; but the remark may be properly made here, 
perhaps, that every facility calculated to promote the agreeable and 
safe industrial occupation in the open air of the mental invalids who 
may resort to this hospital, not only furthers the main objects of the 
institution, the comfort and recovery of its inmates, in the most efficient 
way, because no other treatment is equally beneficial in so large a 
proportion of cases, but the rapidity and ratio of recoveries, and there- 
fore of discharges, being thereby increased, the cost of such facilities is 
a good economical investment. If, as the result of the possesion of 
every means and appliance, twenty-five public patients, instead of 
twenty, recover in an average residence of five months, instead of six, 
the government saves the support of five patients an average of ten years 
each, as well as of twenty-five patients an average of one month each. 

The wall already built is handsome, strong, and not expensive. The 
superintendence of this work, like that of the continuation of the 
buildings since the first sections were opened for the reception of pa- 
tients, is an extraordinary duty of the proper officers of the hospital 
as such, discharged without expectation of any corresponding pecu- 
niary reward. The bricks are made upon the ground, at just about 
two-thirds the ordinary cost to the government of similar materials 
for District works, the pecuniary benefits of manufacturing and laying 
them accruing either to the mechanics and laborers who actually do 
the work, or to the institution, which can employ, with advantage to 
itself and to themselves, certain strong patients of the laboring class, 
in the simple processes of digging and shoveling clay, and in the many 
handlings to which both raw and burnt bricks are subject, who would 
not well be employed in any other way. I indulge the belief that the 
great advantages and the cheapness, good appearance and durability 
of this work will be considered an ample justification of its contin- 
uation. 

There is another desirable improvement appurtenant to the hospital 
to which I respectfully invite your attention. About 150 rods from 
the hospital gate, in approaching the institution by the public road 
from the city, the visitor crosses a small stream called "Stickfoot 
branch ;" he then encounters a sharp acclivity, which is succeeded by 
a more gradual rise for some twenty rods. Having gained about half 
the entire ascent, he next plunges off to the right down a pretty steep 
hill, and over an open tributary to the branch, as if to acquire aji im- 
pulse necessary to accomplish the final struggle, which is up a steep, 
longer, rougher, and more difficult than the first, by about the amount 
of the intermediate descent. This long, exhausting ascent is of course 
made not only by every visitor to the hospital, but many times every 
day by persons, carriages, and teams connected with the institution, 
and by a considerable proportion of the agricultural population of the 
counties of Prince George and Charles, in Maryland, at a large cost 
of animal power, both human and brute. If the road were located a 
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few rods to the right of its present position, the whole ascent, com- 
mencing before descending to the main brook, and terminating wher« 
it does now, would be less than at present, and, with little grading, 
gradual, uniform, and direct. 

This change has long been in contemplation by the levy court of 
the District,, the advantages of it being at once recognized by every 
one who inspects the ground. It was a favorite project of the late 
Mr. Carbery, for so many years the presiding member of that body 
and the government surveyor for the county of Washington. It has 
never been carried into effect for want of means ; and there seems to 
be no very good reason to hope that this improvement, the importance 
of which has long been recognized by the court but not undertaken, 
will soon be executed at the expense of the connty. The tax collect- 
ions in the county are small, and the rate of taxation is the maximum 
allowed by law. The tract of country within the District reached by 
the ascent of this hill, is rather sparsely populated, and, for various 
reasons, not by any means highly productive, and this improvement is 
less likely to be undertaken, perhaps, by the people of the vicinage, 
than by the court. I therefore indulge the hope that Congress will 
provide for its execution by the government, for the accommodation of 
its own property. The cost of a substantial bridge of stone abutments 
and brick arch over the brook, and grading and graveling the entire 
ascent as proposed, including a few rods of breast wall at one place on 
the hill-side, will be about $4,000. With due regard for the very re- 
spectable character and functions of the levy court, I think this im- 
provement would cost less if executed by the officers of this institution, 
under the direction of the department, than if done by the agents of 
the court, for the simple reason that the hospital is already in pos- 
session of many facilities for the work not so readily at the command 
of the county authorities, and that it would be overlooked by indi- 
viduals personally interested in spending the money to the very best 
advantage. 

Should Congress see fit to make an appropriation for this improve- 
ment, it should, I think, be accompanied with the proviso, that the 
work should not be commenced till the levy court of the District had 
first authorized, without cost to the government, the proposed change 
in the position of the road, and. also, by resolution recorded in their 
proceedings and certified by their clerk, agreed to accept the road and 
bridge, when so improved, as a county road under their jurisdiction, 
and keep it in good repair at the expense of the county. 

This establishment having been brought nearly to completion, as 
already remarked, it may be thought a proper time to present a sum- 
mary of the entire expenditures already made, and of the character 
and extent of the accommodations created by it, and to see whether 
the latter are a fair equivalent of the former. 
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The amount of the original appropriation for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of the hospital edifice made in August, 1852, 

was $100,000 

Since then there have been appropriated, for the main 

building, lodges for colored insane, out-buildings, heat- * 
ing, ventilating, lighting and washing apparatus, and 
for agricultural machines and improvements, in — 

1854 36,809 

1855 ...: '. 34,532 

1856 i 159,745 

1857 5,000 

1858 19,000 

1859 60,500 

1860 57,454 

Total amount appropriated 473,040 

Of this amount have been expended for the farm upon which the 

hospital stands $27,000 

For the main edifice 325,205 

For the lodges 18,000 

For the out-buildings and fixtures 34,820 

For the heating and ventilating hospital 22,500 

For the furnishing : 22,143 

For the inclosing the grounds 17,372 

For the improvement of farm, including $1,000 for orna- 
mental improvement of the grounds 6,000 



473,040 



In the first years of this work the opinion was frequently expressed 
by its most intelligent friends that, if carried out in accordance with 
the plan upon which it had been commenced, its entire cost would not 
fall short of $500,000; and it is gratifying to be able to show, in this 
connection, that its actual cost will not exceed those predictions, as it 
is to be able to state that, except in one instance in which the wages 
of mechanics and laborers suddenly advanced about 25 per cent, after 
the estimate was made, every part of the work has been executed at 
or within its estimated cost. 

This establishment comprises: 

1. A tract of one himdred and ninety-five (195) acres of land, situ- 
ated on the southeast bank of the Anacostia river. It is nearly due 
south from the United States Capitol, and about two miles from it in 
a direct line. It is the most prominent part of what has been known 
ever since the settlement of the country as the St. Elizabeth tract. 
Considered as the site of an institution for the insane I think it not 
extravagant to say that it combines special advantages that are not 
probably exceeded in any other one tract in the whole world. It is 
perfectly healthy. The site of the hospital edifice commands a pano- 
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ramie view of the entire District, and of an equal extent of country in 
Virginia, including the city of Alexandria, and, incidentally, of the 
navigation of the Potomac, and the ordnance experiments, launches, 
and other conspicuous operations at the navy-yard and arsenal. Who 
Can tell how many hours, otherwise sorrowful or dull and tedious, will 
he more or less relieved by the varied scenery and the teeming incidents 
of this grand panorama, which will often steal upon the notice of those 
who would repel personal sympathy and attention? 

In another part of this report I have alluded to the admirable natural 
adaptation of considerable portions of this tract to the purpose of 
pleasure grounds for the insane, and need not repeat what I have there 
said ; but may add that it comprises every variety of soil and exposure, 
and affords, fresh and abundant, the luxuries of the garden, the farm, 
and the dairy. 

When this track of land came into the possession of the government, 
about one-half of it, or one hundred acres, were under cultivation. 
Since that time its productiveness has been increased at least fifty per 
cent., and about twenty acres have been reclaimed from the forest, and 
put under cultivation ; about the same number that have been appro- 
priated to the site of the buildings, and the grounds and yards for 
their immediate accommodation. It is thought that the original 
forest may be ultimately reduced to fifty acres, and that about forty- 
five acres will be appropriated to the buildings and to drives, walks, 
ornamental trees and shrubbery. The former will still afford a range 
for stock, and the latter, the supply of hay necessary in the stable- 
feeding. The lesser channel of the river washes the hospital shore, 
and bears to its own wharf, at reduced cost, its heavy supplies. It is 
in accessible proximity to the city, from which it is separated by a 
barrier to the encroachments and annoyances of a populous town. It 
has an unfailing spring of pure soft water, and if more water than the 
spring supplies should be needed for ornamental or agricultural pur- 
poses, resort can be had to the river, and various and efficient are the 
means for raising water to any required height. An accurate topo- 
graphical survey of the grounds of the hospital is appended to this 
report, to which I beg to refer for a clearer comprehension of the 
special merits of this site. 

2. A principal hospital edifice and two detached lodges. The wings 
of the main building and the lodges contain two hundred single 
chambers and thirty-two associated dormitories ; fourteen drawing- 
rooms, twenty-four dining-rooms, twenty-two bath-rooms, twenty- 
eight water closets, fifty-seven clothes-rooms and closets, four sewing- 
rooms, two coal vaults, two servants' dining-roems, and in immediate 
prospect, two bowling saloons, and one ice and preserving cellar, and 
will accommodate without putting more than one person in a bed, 
or one bed in a single chamber, or more than six beds in each of the 
four largest associated dormitories, or more than four in each of the 
remaining twenty-eight, three hundred patients — two hundred and 
sixty whites, and forty blacks, and thirty-six personal attendants. It 
* will be remembered that the room required by the insane is about 
double that usually allotted to the sick with other than mental dis- 
orders. A general hospital of this size would receive at least five 
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hundred patients. The number of insane that different institutions 
for their custoc^| and treatment will comfortably accommodate, de- 
pends upon oth* circumstances than their relative size, and those 
circumstances are different at different times in the same institution. 
For example, this institution retains the custody of most of its incurable* 
till their death, and this class will increase in actual numbers, if not 
in proportion to the whole, number under treatment. It will include 
many quiet, passive persons, to whom a much closer aggregation than 
that contemplated in the statement of the accommodations of the hos- 
pital, already made, wouM be in no wise objectionable. If we sup- 
pose that this class will, in the long run, average one third of the 
whole number under care, I think that the maximum accommodations 
of the hospital will prove, in practice, to be one-sixth greater than 
what may be called its rated capacitv, and that three hundred and 
fifty patients will be treated very comfortably. If, on the other hand, 
this hospital should, like some institutions of this character, be obliged 
to cast off its incurables and select the most promising cases from 
among a surplus of pressing applicants, its proper accommodations 
would be one-sixth less than its rated capacity. 

The center of the main edifice contains, above the basement, twenty- 
five (25) rooms, ranging in size from 21' 4" x 16' 6" to 20' 3" x 19' 
10", and one chapel and lecture room 60' 10" x 50' 9" ; thirty-two 
closets, twenty-five 6' x 10 / , and eight 3' x 6'; four water closets, 
each 6' x 10', and one bath-room of the same size ; and, in the base- 
ment, two kitchens, one 43' 9" x 19' IF, and one 20' 3" x 19' W ; 
one bakery 45' 9" x 19' 11"; one dairy-room 23' 2" x 11' 9"; and three 
stcre-rooms, two < 20' 3" x 19' 10", and one 21' 4" x 16' 6". 

This building is the material center of the establishment, as well as 
of its administrative authority and domestic economy. It contains the 
reception rooms, business offices, private rooms of the superintendent 
and his immediate assistants, and the kitchens and store-rooms. 

3. The outbuildings of the Hospital. — They comprise connected but 
distinct stable accommodations for twelve (12) horses, thirty-two (32) 
neat cattle, one hundred (100) swine, and two hundred (200) fowls, 
including lying-in, calve, tool, grain, carriage, slaughter, and feed- 
rooms, a root cellar, large fodder lofts, approved machinery, propelled 
by steam power, for cutting fodder, crushing and grinding corn in the 
ear, and for grinding clean grain of all descriptions, and steam kettles 
for cooking food for stock ; and 

2. In another building, an extensive laundry, one engine, one 
engine and pump, one boiler, one fan, one gas and one machine room, 
and a vault holding five hundred (500) tons of coal. The laundry 
occupies the whole of the second story, and has a drying yard attached 
to it. It is fitted up with a centrifugal wringer, a Shaker washing 
machine, a power mangle, a steam and fan drying room, and all the best 
of the modern improvements. The power engines, steam pumps, fan, 
boilers, and gas works, are each the best of its kind, or were certainly- 
intended to be. The exterior and partition walls of both of these 
buildings are built of brick, and their entire construction is through- - 
out substantial and durable. 

Accompanying this communication, in addition to the plat of the 
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grounds, to which allusion has already been made, there are photo- 
graphs of four drawings, one of which is a ground pl» of the Hospital 
and out-buildings, the second is a perspective of the elevation, and the 
third and fourth exhibit details of finish, furniture, and fixtures. 

If Congress should see fit to publish these plates, it is thought that 
they may interest the philanthropic, and afford some useful hints in 
the construction and fitting up of other similar establishments. 

The ground plan of the main edifice has been appropriately denomi- 
nated an echelon. It is a modification of what is known in this country 
as the Kirkbride or Trenton plan, and is thought to embrace peculiar 
advantages in respect to classification, light, and spontaneous ventila- 
tion, and in presenting the broken outline of a castle or villa. The 
facade of the building is called the collegiate gothic style, and is thought 
to be appropriate, and also highly effective, in view of its plainness 
and the cheapness of the materials in which it can be represented. 
Mechanically speaking, all the buildings of the establishment are be- 
lieved to be as substantial and durable as, at the average high prices 
of materials and rates of wages in the District since they were com- 
menced, could be built for their cost. 

Every effort has been made to make the internal finish of the house 
and its furniture and conveniences tasteful and homelike, and to adapt 
them in all the wards to the habits and wants of the insane, and in 
each ward to the comfort and safety of the particular class it is designed 
to accommodate. 

The heating of the building is by the hot-water circulation ; the 
ventilation is by a fan or blower. The arrangements for both were 
devised at the Hospital, and put up without the'aid of a special engi- 
neer, and experience has shown that they are effective in promoting 
the comfort and health of the inmates of the house. 

This work has been conducted with the least possible noise and 
circumstance; and many, into whose daily sphere of vision it has 
gradually risen, may be unaware of the extent and variety of the 
operations which have contributed to the result they witness. No 
, desire is now felt to make an exhibit of individual labors for individual 
benefit. Indeed, I am free to say that, in my judgment, no person 
connected with the work has at any time done more than his duty. It 
will, however, afford a clue to a right answer to the final and unavoid- 
able query which a people accustomed to " count the cost" will always 
put, to remark that the 9,000,000 of bricks which enter into the walls 
of these buildings, and of so much of the wall inclosing the grounds 
as is already built, have been manufactured upon the premises, at an 
average saving to the government, from their cost in the city and their 
transportation thence to the site of the hospital, of not less than three 
dollars per 1,000, or a total saving of $2*7,000, and that $230,000 have 
been paid in specie to mechanics and laborers employed upon the work 
by the day. It will be seen that an extraordinary equivalent was 
obtained for one of the largest, the largest in fact, expenditure made 
for one description of materials, and that nearly one half of the whole 
amount expended was paid directly to those who by the labor of their 
hands earned it, and the profits of their direct employment saved 
to the government, and work of superior durability secured. The 
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other materials and fixtures w£re all purchased in open market, and 
generally, in view of the charitable objects of the institution, a little 
under market prices. 

The basis of a judgment is now afforded, whether this establishment 
is an equivalent of its cost, and whether, as far as material agencies 
are concerned, it realizes the philanthropic purpose of Congress, which, 
in the act organizing the institution, is declared to be the " most 
humane care and enlightened curative treatment of the insane of the 
Army and Navy of the United States and of the District of Columbia/ ' 

I ardently hope that the judgment I have ventured to invoke will 
be favorable, and calculated to secure the continued confidence of the 
government and liberality of Congress, and that the institution will 
long afford the most efficient relief to the chief of human ills. 

I am, sir, with the highest respect, your obedient servant, 

C. H. NICHOLS, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 

DUMB AND THE BLIND. 



Kendall Green, November 5, 1860. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a report of the opera- 
tions of the Columbia Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind, for the year ending with the 30th day of June 
last. 

With high consideration, your obedient servant, 

AMOS KENDALL. 
Hon. Jacob Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior. 



Washington, October 31, 1860. 

Sir: As required by law, I proceed to report the operations of the 
Columbia Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, for the year preceding the 1st day of July last. 

The full report of the superintendent and of the examiners, hereto 
appended, save me the labor of entering into details. 

The number of pupils taught during the year was thirty, composed 
of twenty-four mutes and six blind, being an increase of nine over the 
preceding year. Their names and residences are given in document 
marked D, in the appendix. 

The receipts of the year were as follows, viz : 

From the United States $5,759 26 

From paying pupils 300 00 

From private subscriptions 400 00 

6,459 26 



The expenditures were $6,895 60, the difference between that sum 
and the receipts having been made up from the balance in the hands 
of the superintendent at the commencement of the year. 

For details of receipts and expenditures, see Appendix A, B, and O. 

Since my last annual report, the legislature of Maryland have passed 
an act authorizing the sending of indigent deaf and dumb children 
from that State to this institution, at the public expense, and several 
had been received prior to the 1st of July last. 

A farther accession is expected from that quarter, which, with some 
additions from the District of Columbia, will crowd our buildings to 
their utmost capacity. 

It is quite obvious that a two-acre lot, including two houses, out- 
buildings, and yards, can afford little opportunity for the practice of 
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agriculture or horticulture by the pupils ; nor can any portion of the 
present buildings be spared for mechanic shops. It is a noble work 
to cultivate the intellect of the children of silence and darkness; but 
the objects of this institution are but half accomplished without 
accustoming them also to some occupation by which they may be able 
to earn a living when they leave its precincts. The lot and buildings 
now belonging to the institution would probably sell for ten thousand 
dollars; and it possesses a fund of nominally about $4,900, worth 
probably $3,500, transferred to it by the trustees of " Washington's 
Manual Labor School and Male Orphan Society/ ' in conformity with 
an act of Congress, passed at their last session. Rather than see the 
institution remain in its present cramped condition, the donor of the 
house and lot would consent that they may be sold, and the proceeds 
be applied, together with the funds derived from the Manual Labor 
School, to the purchase of more adequate accommodations elsewhere. 

But those means would not enable the directory to purchase the 
needful lands, and also to erect the necessary buildings. The insti- 
tution, therefore, must be content with administering but half the 
relief which the community owes to these classes of its unfortunate 
children, until it shall receive liberal aid from Congress, or some 
other source. 

I cannot close this report without paying a just tribute to the 
superintendent and other officers and teachers of the institution. To 
the energy and perseverance of the superintendent is mainly due not 
only its prosperous condition, but the aid it has received from Mary- 
land, and the funds it has acquired from the trustees of the Manual 
Labor School — funds which had, in fact, been collected through the 
instrumentality of his grandfather. Mrs. Gallaudet, the matron; 
Mr. Dennison, teacher of the deaf and dumb; and Mrs. Eddy and 
Mrs, J. M. Gallaudet, teachers of the blind, have each, in their 
appropriate spheres, contributed their share in elevating the character 
of the institution. Mrs. Eddy carries with her, in retirement, the 
affection of her pupils, and the sincere regard of every one connected 
with the institution. , 

Thanks are due to Dr. Alexander Y. P. Garnett, attending physi- 
cian, for his gratuitous services, not less deserving of grateful remem- 
brance because, fortunately, they have been very little required. 

At the request of the board of directors, the Rev. Geo. W. Samson, 
D. D., the Rev. N. J. B. Morgan, and John P. Ingle, Esq., kindly 
consented to act as examiners at the close of the last term. 

To the views expressed by them in relation to the progress of the 
pupils, the management of the institution, and its imperative wants, 
I invoke special attention. They are the views of gentlemen: who 
have no conceivable motive to misrepresent or magnify. 

By order of the board of directors. 

AMOS KENDALL, 

Prmdent. 

Hon. Jacob Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior. , 

10 c 
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REPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

To the President and Directors of the Columbia Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind: 

Gentlemen : Since the date of my last annual communication to you 
the various departments of the institution under my charge have con- 
tinued in a flourishing condition, and it affords me great pleasure to 
be able to report progress and improvement in several important par- 
ticulars. The most marked event of the year has been our taking 
possession of the substantial building erected through the generosity 
of our president. Occurring early in the autumn, it established the 
institution in quarters for the winter far more comfortable than those 
made use of for two years previous ; and the good influence of these 
improved accommodations on the health of the pupils during the 
winter and spring has been most evident. No member of our large 
family has been seriously ill during the entire year, and in this, as in 
a thousand other matters, we recognize the kind Providence that ever 
watches over us. As a result of the passage of an act by the legisla- 
ture of Maryland, at its session last winter, allowing the sending of 
deaf mutes to this institution at t]^e expense of the State, quite an ac- 
cession to our numbers has been received, and, as Maryland has no 
State institution for the deaf and dumb, we have reason to suppose 
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that the number coming to us from that quarter will increase eaclj. 
year. 

The admissions to the institution during the year have been ten. 
None have left us, and the number enrolled at the close of the year 
was thirty, divided into sexes and conditions as follows, viz : 

Deaf mutes — males, 14, females, 10 ; total, 24. 
Blind — males, 3, females, 3 ; total, 6. 

Jn the schools the pupils have gained steadily in knowledge, mani- 
festing for the most part a strong desire to learn and an appreciation 
of the privileges there afforded them. 

The teachers have been faithful and efficient in the discharge of their 
respective duties, and all that could reasonably be expected has been 
done for the comfort of the pupils and for their education, moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical. 

We have in our play ground a good gymnasium, and it is the pleas- 
ure of superintendent and teachers to lead the boys, both by precept 
and example, to cultivate their muscles while their minds are resting. 
The girls also are furnished with appliances for exercise, and require 
very little urging to make frequent use of them. At the close of the 
year an examination of the pupils was made by the committee of gen- 
tlemen you were pleased to name for that purpose. 

The fullness of their report supersedes the necessity of any detailed 
account on my part of the examination they so kindly consented to 
conduct. 

Mrs. Maria M. Eddy, for three years a teacher in our blind depart- 
ment, resigned her position in June last. The state of her health 
rendered this step necessary, and it was with mutual regret that her 
connection with the institution was severed. The office of instructor 
of music, temporarily filled by my wife, became vacant at the same 
time. 

Miss Mary T. G. Gordon, formerly an instructor in the Elmira 
Female College, has been engaged as teacher of the blind, and will 
give them instruction in both music and the English branches. She 
will enter upon her duties at the opening of the coming fall term. 

The increased number of deaf mute pupils has rendered the employ- 
ment of another instructor necessary in that department, and Mr. 
Melville Ballard, a graduate of, and for two years a teacher in the 
American Asylum, at Hartford, has been engaged to take this position. 
He will also enter upon his duties in September next. The employ- 
ment of an assistant matron has also been deemed necessary, and Mrs. 
Sophia G. Hunter has been selected to fill this place. In connection 
with the ordinary duties of her position she will give instruction to 
the blind in bead work, knitting, and other handicraft, a knowledge 
of which they are capable of acquiring. 

With these additions to our corps of instructors there is reason to 
believe that, during the coming year, the pupils committed to our care 
will be in the enjoyment of greater advantages than ever before ; and 
it is to be hoped that their progress and improvement will be such as 
to meet the expectations of all who feel an interest in them. 

In view of what has already been said it will, perhaps, be a matter 
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of surprise ifliat the institution lias wants existing and unsupplied. 
Yet such is the fact, and in some respects the institution still lacks 
ability to fulfill entirely its mission to the unfortunate classes for whose 
amelioration it was established. One of the buildings at present occu- 
pied by the institution is very much out of repair, and is so slightly 
built that improvements put upon it would be as new cloth upon an 
old garment. 

The rooms used as sleeping apartments for the boys are now crowded. 
They are illy ventilated and inconvenient. The school rooms in this 
building are much too small for the classes that occupy them, and in 
winter they are often cold and uncomfortable. The brick house 
recently erected, though fully meeting the objects for which it was 
planned, was not designed as the permanent residence of the institu- 
tion, but was built with especial regard to its being a desirable private 
residence whenever the institution should be enabled to dispense with 
the usfc of it. Every room in both buildings is now occupied, and but 
six or eight more pupils will be required to crowd us to our utmost 
capacity. If means were now at the disposal of the institution new 
buildings could scarcely be completed before there would be pressing 
need for their use. 

We have no chapel or large room in which to conduct religious 
services, but now make use of one of the school rooms for this purpose. 
We have but one room which could be turned into a hospital in case 
of general sickness, which, in institutions like ours, is no infrequent 
event. Our small dining hall is but one remove from being crowded, 
and our facilities for a complete separation of the sexes are far from 
being what they should be. 

The grounds of the institution are limited in extent, and, besides 
confining us to small play-yards, afford almost no opportunity for 
the exercise, of our boys in agriculture or horticulture. Instruction 
in these pursuits or in mechanical labor is of the highest importance 
in the education of both deaf mutes and blind, for without the knowl- 
edge of some trade or occupation, they leave the institution and enter 
upon the business of life at a very great disadvantage. Whereas, if 
they are taught while in school what they can pursue to gain a liveli- 
hood, they are able at once to support themselves and to be of service 
to others when they cease to be pupils, and beneficiaries of the public. 

More extended grounds and larger buildings are required to enable 
this institution to meet the just claims of those whose eager feet are 
even now on the way to its open portals. The door will, it is devoutly 
hoped, never be closed; but it would be a sad thing if some stricken 
parent should bear his afflicted child hither only to be sent away with 
the response — " there is no room." The charity of educating the deat 
and dumb and the blind is one that should appeal most powerfully to 
every heart ; for the Providence of God grants to no particular classes 
in society immunity from the bitter consequences of the Fall. Afflic- 
tion places its sealing fingers on ears and eyes as well in the lordly 
palace as in the humble cottage. Fortune flies even from the strongest 
grasp, and it is not always the indigent and debased that are compelled 
to seek the charities of the public. It is a matter of national pride 
that nearly all the States in the Union make liberal provision for the 
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education of the blind and deaf within their respective limits. In view 
of this fact, and that private beneficence has already contributed largely 
to the support of this institution, it is to be hoped that Congress will 
soon supply its remaining wants, and secure to the afflicted children of 
the District all the advantages which their more fortunate neighbors 
have for many years enjoyed. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

EDWAED M..GALLAUDET, 

Superintendent. 
Washington, July 7, 1860. 



Report of the visiting committee to the Board of Directors of the Colum- 
bian Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. 

Washington, July 7, 1860. 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, appointed by you a committee to 
visit the institution under your charge, would respectfully report : 

The committee were in attendance at the first regular annual exam- 
ination of the pupils on the 3d of July, 1860, and have sought to form 
an intelligent judgment as to the efficiency of the instruction given, 
of the discipline and moral training of the pupils, and of the religious 
influence exerted over them, and also of the adequacy of the buildings 
of the institution. 

The number of the blind has been six ; of the deaf mutes, twenty- 
four, making a total of thirty. • 

The blind were examined in reading, geography, and universal his- 
tory, and also in music. 

In these studies, except music, they have been for three years under 
the charge of Mrs. Maria M. Eddy. . 

The promptness and accuracy of their replies to the questions pro- 

J)ounded, bore witness to the fidelity of their instructress. Mrs. Eddy, 
or private reasons, resigns her position at the present juncture, but 
her place will soon be filled by a competent successor. 

The instruction in music has for some months been given by Mrs. 
Gallaudet, the wife of the principal. It was an interesting testimony 
to the value of a musical training to the blind — the merest child obtain- 
ing a skill in vocal and instrumental music, which is a source of the 
purest delight, as well as an attainment of the greatest practical utility 
in all their after life. 

The deaf mutes were examined, among other studies, in the Catechism 
prepared by the father of the principal, in Lossing's United States His- 
tory, in the composition of sentences formed by themselves and con- 
taining a given word, and also in compositions on subjects chosen by 
themselves and written impromptu on the blackboard. Specimens of 
their facility in the use of the sign language were presented, and at 
the close the method of communication between the blind and deaf 
mutes was illustrated by two of the pupils. Two of the impromptu 
compositions written on the blackboard by the deaf mutes were copied 
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as specimens of the correctness of their ideas, and of their facility in 
the use of language, and they are appended to this report. 

The perfect order and system in the school-room, at the table, and 
generally in the house, were observed with pleasure. The success of 
the principal in subduing by mild, but firm, moral restraint bad habits 
in some of the pupils allowed to grow up without any moral instruc- 
tion, because their parents could not communicate with them, is worthy 
of all praise. The simple and impressive religious services at the 
opening of the day, adapted to the comprehension of the blind and 
deaf, have manifestly exerted a subduing and happy influence on these 
youths, shut out more than others from earthly delights. 

Your committee were deeply impressed in their examination of the 
buildings with the imperative necessity that Congress, the legislature 
of the District, give their aid in providing more ample accommodations 
for the pupils. Private munificence could hardly have done more — 
the frame building and the new brick, erected at the cost of $7,000, 
and bofh the gift of the Hon. Amos Kendall, are a noble beginning. 
But the increase of pupils has made the sleeping accommodations in- 
adequate, while there are no sitting-rooms for the pupils, except the 
school-rooms, which is injurious to their health and destructive to the 
desks and apparatus of the school. As the pupils in this institution 
are dependent on the National Legislature like the insane and diseased 
of the District for whom hospitals are provided by Congress, it seems 
a legitimate claim that these unfortunate children, provided for so 
generally by our State legislatures, should receive the same favor at 
our national center which they would receive from public charity, if 
their lot had been cast in any other part of our land. 

Commending this latter demand to your special attention, your com- 
mittee are gratified, in the conclusion, that in other respects there is 
little that your care has not wisely and amply provided. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

GEO. W. SAMSON, 
JOHN P. INGLE, 
N. J. B. MORGAN, 



The Board op Directors. 



Committee. 



HUNGARY. 



Some years ago the Emperor of Austria wished to have a country, 
Hungary. He called his generals to come into his court. They con- 
versed among themselves, and all were determined. His generals came 
with an army and invaded Hungary, and fought with those of that 
country. But they could not conquer the Hungarians. One of the 
generals came to Austria to tell the Emperor about the Hungarians. 
The Emperor took great trouble, and then wrote a letter to the Czar 
of Bussia. The Czar received it and read it. He sent Russian soldiers. 
They came and fought the Hungarians and conquered them. The 
Emperor was glad to take possession of that nation. The Hungarians 
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were powerful and persevering. One of the Hungarians, whose name 
is Kossuth, governed over Hungary. He now lives in England. 

Fifteen years of age, under instruction three years. 



THE ITALIAN WAR. 

Last year the Emperor of Austria saw the land of Italy. He envied 
it because Italy is very beautiful. Then he called his arjny. All his 
army went in a ship and sailed and reached Italy. His army came 
and fought with the army of Italy. All the people and women feared 
that the army would kill their babies and boys and girls. Then the 
army of Austria came and killed many. The King of Italy called his 
army to fight with the army of Austria. But the army of Austria 
would fight and conquer the army of Italy, because the army of Austria 
were very many and the army of Italy is very small. So the King of 
Italy wrote a letter to the Emperor of the French. The Italians wished 
the army of France to help the army of Italy to fight with Austria. 
The Emperor of the French was willing to help the poor Italians. 
Frenchmen and Italians fought and conquered the army of Austria. 
All their army were very glad. 

I despise the Emperor of Austria, but I love the Emperor of the 
French and General Garibaldi. 

W. E. T. 
Twelve years of age, under instruction ttvo years. 
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REPORT 

OF THB 

ENGINEER OF THE POTOMAC WATER WORKS. 



Washington Aqueduct Office, 

Washington, November 23, I860, 

Sir: I have the honor to make the following report in relation to 
the finished portions of the Washington Aqueduct, being a sufficient 
statement of the " proceedings, repairs, casualties, and expenditures" 
connected therewith during the present year, as also some further state- 
ment in relation to other portions essentially finished, and available 
for use, but not as yet in form turned over to your department. 

Having been assigned to the charge of the construction of the 
Washington Aqueduct, in July last, at which time I relieved Lieutenant 
Morton, the former engineer of the " finished" work, I would respect- 
fully refer to his report of the last year for the details of the portions 
of the works then assigned to the Department of the Interior, with the 
information as to their special uses, the source of supply, elevations 
about the principal buildings, &c. 

The works thus assigned were generally the system of 12-inch 
"main" cast-iron pipes, which supply the cities of Georgetown by 
Bridge street, and of Washington by Pennsylvania avenue to the 
Capitol and navy-yard, branching southward to the Observatory 
grounds, northward to the Post Office and the City Hall ; also three 
4-inch supply pipes, which were respectively laid on Seventh street 
southward, down Seventeenth street to the Navy Department, and on 
the Observatory grounds. 

The source of supply for these two cities is still the same as last 
year. The Powder Mill branch of the Potomac, formerly emptying 
into that river, just above the " Little Falls," but now retained in the 
receiving reservoir of the Aqueduct, about four and a half miles from 
the city. 

The system of pipes above referred to has been kept in good condi- 
tion during the past year, affording a supply for the necessities of those 
residing near them, while the connections with the sets of distribution 
pipes laid by the two cities have extended those benefits to nearly all 
the inhabitants. The requisitions of the city officers for these purposes 
having in all cases been promptly complied with from this office. 

Since the report of the engineer of the Potomac water works of 
November 26, 1859, the following sections of the pipe line of the 
Washington Aqueduct have been transferred to that which is con- 
sidered as the finished portion of the work. 
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First. The "pumping main," nearly one mile in length, partly 
10-inch, and partly 12-inch diameter, leading from the engine in 
the western abutment of Rock Creek Bridge, along Aqueduct and 
Bridge streets to Green, along Green to West, along West to High, 
and along High to the high service reservoir, which is situated upon 
Lee's Hill, Georgetown. The maximum elevation of water in this 
reservoir will be 225 feet above tide, or eighty feet above the surface of 
the water in the distributing reservoir at " Drovers' Rest/' 

Second. The main of 12-inch diameter lying between the pipe 
vault at Foundery branch and Twenty-sixth street, on Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

Third. The branch line, partly 10-inch, and partly 12-inch diameter, 
lying on Seventeenth street west, between F street north and Massa- 
chusetts avenue. 

Fourth. The bridge over College pond, consisting of an arch 120 
feet span, and twelve feet rise, formed of two parallel ribs of 30-inch 
flanged pipes. 

Fifth. The pumping engine at Rock Creek bridge, which supplies 
the high service of Georgetown. This, I would state, is a duplex, 
direct acting, water-pressure engine, deriving its motive power from 
the water of the 30-inch main, with which it is connected by a 
stand pipe of 10-inch diameter. Of the whole quantity drawn from 
this main, and passing through the engine, nearly one half is elevatea 
to the high service, and the remainder is lost or expended as the motive 
power. The whole amount used does not exceed 480,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours. 

This pumping engine is in good order, and has performed satisfac- 
torily; and, but for the fact that the 12-inch main, which has 
heretofore been the only conduit of water between the distributing 
reservoir and the cities, was too limited in capacity to give an effective 
head of water, this engine would have afforded an ample supply to the 
higher portions of Georgetown. But owing to that cause the engine 
has only worked at night, and on Sundays, and has not met the demand 
upon it. This evil will be removed in a few days by the completion 
and filling of the 30-inch main. 

Sixth. A 4-inch supply pipe passing through the grounds of the 
Navy Department and President's grounds to the fountain and con- 
servatory. 

The whole system is in good working order. 

Three leaks have occurred, but were promptly and securely repaired. 
Two of them were caused by broken pipes, one of them from a defective 
lead joint. 

Many of the valve boxes in the streets have been raised where sunken, 
and those requiring it have been protected by a substantial curbing 
set around them. 

Since the resumption of operations on the whole line of the Aqueduct, 
under my supervision, in July last, I would state that other portions 
of the work have been completed, so as to be nearly ready for transfer 
to your department, if deemed advisable, by which a much greater 
supply of water, .and for a much more extensive distribution will be 
shortly available. The whole of the 30-inch cast-iron mains in 
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the system, as projected for the two cities, have been, or will be com- 
pletely laid by the 30th instant. Of these, about 1,000 feet not used, 
were laid in the previous years, the remainder about 4^ miles in 
length have been put down this season, and of these a portion, about 
3,500 feet, immediately east of the distributing reservoir was filled with 
water about one month since, and it is expected that the whole of the 
30-inch mains extending to the Capitol will be filled with water before 
the 30th instant. 

In addition to these, there have been laid of the 20-inch main upon 
the part of Washington, known as the Island, about 2,500 feet, leav- 
ing about the same amount still to be laid, which it is expected will 
be completed by the 15th of December next, which will bring into 
service about 8,000 feet of 12-inch main, laid previously to my charge, 
and about 2,000 feet of 8-inch main laid since, extending to the arsenal, 
and thus supplying the whole of this Island portion of the city. 

The filling of all these mains, which it is now hoped may be effected 
before the close of this jear, will give a largely increased supply to 
the people of the two cities, and such as, even from the present sources, 
it is expected will meet all their present necessities. 

I had hoped to have completed before the close of this working season 
all the parts of the Aqueduct essential to the introduction of the water 
<tf the Potomac from the Great Falls to the city of Washington ; but 
tne inexcusable neglect and delays of the contractor at the great con- 
necting link of the line of conduit, the Cabin John Bridge, by which 
he has (with all my energy) scarcely completed one sixth of the ma- 
sonry that he should have completed, has rendered this impracticable 
before another season ; when, with due vigor in the prosecution of the 
work, there is no reason to doubt that by the 1st of July, the close of 
the present fiscal year, the work will be essentially, if not entirely com- 
pleted, and, as I am gratified to state, it is hoped within the present 
available means. 

The expenditures, I would report, in relation to the portions under 
the charge of your department have, during my suspension, been so 
connected with those for the works in progress, that the amounts cannot 
readily be separated, nor would I offer you a separate estimate for 
them, as no additional appropriation is asked for the work. 

A schedule of the pipe lines, laid by the respective corporations of 
the two cities is respectfully submitted herewith. The distribution of 
the water through these systems in Washington is progressing rapidly, 
and that of Georgetown is completed. 

As a complete system of the United States mains could not be made 
out, until the positions where it should eventually be found expedient 
to lay them, shall have been decided upon, it is deemed most advisable 
to defer the preparation of such a schedule until the final report of the 
work. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. W. BENHAM, 
Captain of Engineers and Chief Engineer Washington Aqueduct. 

Hon. Jacob Thompson, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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War Department, 

December 3, 1860. 

Sir : The authorized and actual strength of the Army remains sub- 
stantially the same as last year. In conformity with the policy which 
I announced to you in my last annual report, the troops available for 
service against the hostile Indians, and others that have become so since 
that time, have been engaged in campaigns of the greatest activity. 
This year the Army has been constantly in the field and upon an active 
war footing. 

The department of Texas has been restored to tranquility and re- 
lieved from all apprehension of invasion or molestation by the armed 
and marauding bands on the Mexican frontier. It has been found 
necessary to occupy with a sufficient force the commanding posts on 
and near the Kio Grande ; so we have that frontier well protected, 
from Fort Fillmore to Fort Brown. These important movements have 
not been made without much toil and fatigue ; and whilst looking 
mainly to defenses upon the Kio Grande, an importa^j consideration 
was also to hold in check the Camanche Indians of tmft frontier, and 
to protect the settlements from their marauding parties. The hostili- 
ties of last year with the Kiowa and Camanche Indians upon the head 
waters of the Arkansas and the Canadian, have not yet been brought 
to a close. A very active campaign has been carried on against them, 
and they have been met and chastised on several occasions. In one of 
these engagements, towards the head waters of the Republican Fork 
of Kansas river, a large body of these Indians was encountered by 
Captain Sturgis, of the First Cavalry, and severely chastised. They 
have been broken and dispersed in every direction, but, being entirely 
nomadic, they may concentrate and again make hostile demonstrations 
somewhere within the boundaries of the immense region over which 
they roam. 

In New Mexico, the outrages and depredations of the Indians have 
been very daring and numerous, and nearly the whole territory may 
be said to have been infested by them throughout the season. To 
make an effective campaign against these Indians, and to chastise 
them in an exemplary manner, it became necessary to take a large 
part of the troops stationed in Utah southward to New Mexico. This 
march was performed in a very creditable manner, and in good time. 
The troops, after accomplishing a march of six hundred miles through 
a trackless wilderness, were ready, after a short halt, to make a move- 
ment of one hundred and fifty miles more, and prosecute a campaign 
ugainst the numerous and powerful tribe of the Navajoes. There is 
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little doubt but that these savages will meet with the chastisement 
which has become necessary in order to bring them under control 
again. 

The Pa-Utes, a powerful tribe of warlike Indians about the region 
of Carson Valley, in the Territory of Utah, broke out into hostility 
to the whites, very suddenly, this summer, and committed many atro- 
cious murders. A party of volunteers from the vicinity of Washoe 
silver mines was organized, under the command of Mr. Ormsby, for 
pursuit. The Indians, who were very numerous, succeeded in drawing 
this party into an ambuscade, driving them back with considerable 
loss. Amongst the killed in that unfortunate affair was the leader, 
Mr. Ormsby, himself. This incident . created great excitement and 
alarm throughout all the mining country of Carson Valley, then 
rapidly filling up from the flattering reports of rich silver deposits 
there, and it became necessary to send a sufficient force there promptly 
to chastise the Indians and restore quiet and confidence amongst the 
inhabitants. 

Before, however, the United States troops could reach the spot, the 
people of the country determined to organize a force of sufficient 
strength to pursue and chastise effectually the savages. A few days 
were sufficient for the purpose, and a considerable body of active, 
daring, enterprising men rallied under the command of the celebrated 
Texan ranger, Colonel J. C. Hays, and, after equipping themselves as 
best they could, they set out in pursuit of the Indians. At no great 
distance they were overtaken by these volunteers, in conjunction with 
a detachment of United States troops, who joined them. They com- 
menced at on^ the attack. The Indians were very powerful in 
numbers and mrong in position, and were assisted greatly, if not 
commanded by white men. But the practiced eye of the cool and 
daring leader enabled him to lead the assault with such skill that the 
vastly superior number of the Indians availed them nothing. They 
were driven from their strong position after a severe conflict, and, 
finally, put to complete rout. The Indians dispersed in every direc- 
tion, as their custom is, nor have they since rallied or given much 
cause for uneasiness to the settlers. I send herewith the report of this 
expedition, furnished by Colonel Hays to the governor of Utah, and 
by him sent to this department. Great credit is due to this gallant 
officer and the men under his command for this timely and efficient 
defense of the inhabitants of that remote portion of our territory. 
The United States troops, after a very rapid and every way creditable 
march, reached the neighborhood of these transactions just in time to 
engage in and do good service in the action, and, by their presence 
afterwards, effectually to quell every sympton of hostility amongst the 
Indians. The interest and numbers of our citizens in that region 
were deemed by the commanding officer of the department of suffi- 
cient importance to require the establishment of a military post there, 
which has accordingly been done. 

The Snake Indians in Washington Territory, on the road recently 
opened from Fort Bridger to Fort Walla- Walla, have been hostile 
during the past season; and although a campaign was undertaken and 
prosecuted with vigor against them, it did not result in reducing them 
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to subordination. Since the troops have been withdrawn from active 
operations in the field, a large body of emigrants were attacked, 
almost on the borders of the settlements, and many of them murdered. 
Efficient measures will be taken to chastise these Indians. 

It should be borne in mind that, whilst appropriations have been 
made to sustain our Army upon a peace footing, it has been called 
upon to prosecute an active and sanguinary war, for a distance extend- 
ing from the thirty-fifth to the forty-sixth degree of north latitude, 
with very numerous tribes of hardy and warlike Indians. It should 
be remembered, also, that the scenes of these operations have been 
over the wildest and most remote regions of our mountainous terri- 
tories lying between the plains on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountain chain and the Pacific ocean. Under these circumstances it 
has required the greatest watchfulness and care to keep the expendi- 
tures for the year within the appropriations for it. A sum not less 
than half a million dollars has been required for these movements, the 
necessity for which was not and could not be foreseen in this depart- 
ment. 

INDIAN BUREAU. 

I feel no hesitation now in bringing to the notice of Congress the 
importance of restoring to the War Department the superintendence 
and control of the Indians. It is quite impossible' to impress upon 
these savages the idea of obedience by any other means than military 
power. They respect nothing but a strong military force, and its 
proximity to them is therefore essential. Without that sort of inti- 
mate knowledge of their temper and disposition which nothing but 
command over them could give, it is impossible for this department to 
know how and where to dispose of the troops so as to secure quiet and 
peace on the part of the numerous tribes scattered over our immense 
territory. Knowing nothing in this department of the Indians, except 
when in a state of actual hostility, it often, indeed, continually, hap- 
pens that important marches are necessary to be suddenly made to 
overawe or chastise those guilty of threatenings and murder, and 
consequently these movements are attended with an expense dispro- 
portionally large, but at the same time unavoidable. 

It would be very easy to devise a plan of regulating the Indian 
tribes, by which a large annual sum of money could be saved to the 
treasury, by using th$ officers of the Army in discharging many of 
the duties now performed by others at high rates of compensation. 
For efficiency and economy, there is no doubt, in my opinion, about 
the propriety of putting the Indian Bureau under the charge of the 
War Department. 

quartermaster's bureau. 

I point with great satisfaction to the manner in which the disburse- 
ment for the Quartermaster's Bureau have been made within the period 
since I came into this department. This bureau disburses all the 
moneys for the transportation of the Army — for their clothing, bar- 
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racks, quarters, and all other of the multitudinous outlays incident 
upon the occupation and maintenance of our numerous military posts. 
Within the period spoken of more than ($24,000,000) twenty-four 
million dollstTs have heen disbursed by about two hundred and 
three officers and agents. These expenditures have been in strict con- 
formity to law and the regulations of the department, and all this 
large amount has been fully accounted for and settled, except about 
$24,900, which has been suspended against disbursing officers — prob- 
ably the whole of which will be credited them upon further explana- 
tions of their payments. A stricter accountability or a more faithful 
disbursement it would be difficult to secure. 

MARCH FROM ST. LOUIS TO OREGON RIVER. 

It was, in my judgment, a matter of the first importance, in a mili- 
tary point of view, to ascertain the practicability of moving bodies of 
men from the thickly populated parts of the Mississippi valley to the 
Pacific coast within such a space of time as to make them available for 
service there. I took active measures to have a road constructed, with 
the appropriations for that purpose, from Fort Walla- Walla, on the 
Oregon river, across the mountain ranges, to Fort Benton, on the head 
of the Missouri river. At an early period last season the detachment 
of recruits amounting to three hundred men embarked at St. Louis on 
the 3d day of May on two steamboats of light draught, and with all 
the necessary appliances for such a march, set out on the journey. 
The season was the least propitious of any for some years, as the water 
was very low from failure of rains in the spring and of the usual quan- 
tity of snow during the winter amongst the Kocky Mountain range. 
But, notwithstanding this disadvantage, the expedition made good 
progress, reached Fort Benton by the 2d day of July without any ma- 
terial hinderance, and took up their line of march for the Pacific. 
Transportation had been provided for them, and although there was 
some little delay in its reaching the command, it caused no material 
detention and resulted in no inconvenience. After a prosperous 
nfarch of less than sixty days from Fort Benton, the command arrived 
in safety and good condition at Fort Walla- Walla. This march, 
covering a distance of three thousand miles by water and six hundred 
by land, has been made in the space of five months, (during one of 
which the troops were halted,) through an unknown and wilderness 
country, with no great additional expense beyond that of an ordinary 
inarch, and without any serious accident. 

Although the movement was an experiment alone, it has demon- 
strated the important fact that this line of intercommunication can be 
made available for moving large bodies of men from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and will constitute the means by which we can defend our 
possessions in that remote territory against any force that can be 
brought against it. Indeed, we can concentrate by this line, in the 
course of three or at most four months, on the Pacific, a stronger force 
than could be put there by any other power in the space of a year or 
probably a much longer time. 

This route, for military purposes, deserves the fostering care of Con- 
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gress, and with comparatively a small sum of money spent upon the 
removal of obstacles from the Missouri river, and some additional 
expenditure on the road, this line would constitute a most valuable 
improvement, second only, and hardly second for military purposes, 
to any of the projected lines of railroads to the Pacific. It may be 
fairly doubted whether any meatus of transportation whatever would 
be capable of conveying a very large army, with its baggage, artillery, 
horses, and munitions of war, to the Pacific in so short a space of time 
and at so small a cost as it might be done on this. 

A considerable portion of this Missouri route, from the headwaters 
of that river to the Oregon, passes through a country capable of sus- 
taining a large population. It is mountainous, but the climate is 
salubrious and the soil is well adapted to grazing. There are good 
grounds to believe that the mountains abound in rich veins of precious 
metals. 

The march of troops through this region keeps in subordination the 
Indian tribes upon the route ; and this is a matter of great importance 
to the northern settlements of Washington Territory, now rapidly 
increasing, and where the Indians are numerous, warlike, and powerful. 

ORDNANCE, ARMS, AND EQUIPMENTS. 

The accompanying report from the Colonel of Ordnance is referred 
to for information in detail respecting military supplies of this kind, 
which have been procured by fabrication and purchase, and which 
have been furnished to the Army and to the militia of the States. 
The experiments for the improvement of these supplies, which were 
stated to be in progress in my last report, have been continued with 
valuable results — have greatly improved, if they have not perfected, 
the fabrication of sea-coast and garrison gun-carriages of iron, the 
models and mode of casting of heavy cannon, and the quality of metal 
for the same. The same is true as to the manufacture of cannon 
powder, particularly for guns of large calibers, whereby the endurance 
of such guns has been much increased without any diminution of their 
effectiveness. But it is particularly in regard to rifle cannon and pro- 
jectiles that such experiments have been satisfactory and valuable. 

The report of a Board of Ordinance and Artillery Officers, who have 
been occupied during the past summer and fall in experimental firing 
with rifle canon, leaves no doubt that the accuracy and effectiveness of 
our artillery may be vastly increased at comparatively small expenses 
without discarding from use the good and serviceable cannon of our 
present models ; requiring only that they be rifle-grooved to adapt 
them to use as rifle cannon, with James' elongated expanding projec- 
tiles. This easy and cheap mode will convert the smooth bored into 
rifle cannon, throwing nearly double the weight of metal without 
increased strain to lesson the durability of the guns, or endanger the 
safety of those serving them. Arrangements have been ordered to be 
made for rifling a portion of our cannon on this plan, which is the 
best, in all respects, that has so far been brought to notice. The pro- 
curement of a proper supply of the projectiles is essential, but it cannot 
be effected without authority of law or a special appropriation, in con- 
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sequence of the prohibition of the "purchase of any arms or military 
supplies whatever which are of a patented invention." I shall take 
occasion to present estimates, as soon as they can be prepared, for the 
procurement of these projectiles, and shall urge appropriation therefor 
* as being highly desirable, if not necessary, for placing our artillery in 
the highest state of efficiency of which it seems now susceptible. These 
experiments have, of course, been attended with some expense, but so 
small as to be insignificant in comparison with their- benefits to the 
military service, or with the amounts of expenditures by foreign gov- 
ernments for the same objects, without, it is confidently believed, the 
attainment of as valuable results. As there was no special appropria- 
tion for the experiments, the expenses necessarily attending their 
prosecution have been defrayed from general appropriations for the 
service of the Ordnance department, principally from which was 
estimated to cover incidental expenses of the ordnance service. An 
appropriation of about fifty thousand dollars for experiments for the 
improvement of arms and military supplies is highly desirable, and 
there is no doubt that such application of that amount, or as much of 
it as may be needed for the purpose, would be a profitable expenditure. 
The law, before referred to, which prohibits the purchase of any 
arms or military supplies whatever which are of a patented invention, 
is too general and comprehensive in its terms, embarrasses the opera- 
tions of the War Department, and is, in some respects, injurious to 
the military service, both as regards the Army and the militia. There 
are certain arms and other ^military supplies of patented inventions, 
the merits of which have been so well established as to have caused 
their introduction, regularly, into the service. These are frequently 
embraced in requisitions for supplies coming from the Army and from 
the States ; but the few left on hand of those which were purchased 
before the passage of the prohibitory law constitute the only source 
from which those requisitions can be met, and that source is now 
either entirely or very nearly exhausted. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the law be so amended as to except from the prohibition 
such arms or other military supplies as constitute a regular part of 
the armament or equipment of troops, and also the improved patented 
mode of casting and cooling for iron cannon. It should be repealed 
as to all articles used in the Quartermaster's department. 

I again call attention to the existing law for arming and equipping 
the whole body of the militia of the United States, which was passed 
in 1808. The provision then made for the purpose remains the same 
now. It is entirely insufficient for its effectual accomplishment, as is 
shown by frequent requisitions and urgent applications from States 
and Territories for advances of arms and equipments beyond their 
regular quotas. 

The want of a national armory for the fabrication of cannon has 
long been felt, and the expediency, indeed, necessity, of proper legis- 
lation to secure its establishment has been repeatedly urged upon the 
national legislature. The improvements of late suggested, and verified 
so far as the limited means at my disposal would permit, in the model* 
and mode of casting cannon, and in the adaptation to them of the 
rifle principle, can only be fully developed and successfully carried 
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out by having the proper means under government control for pre- 
paring and treating the materials and for perfecting their fabrica- 
tion. The adoption of these improvements so as to apply them most 
successfully, which is essential to the highest efficiency of our artillery 
arm, furnishes now an additional argument to the many heretofore 
advanced in favor of having them fabricated at such an armory as is 
spoken of. 

A large quantity of condemned stores, amongst which were many 
old muskets have been sold during the year to make room in the 
arsenals for modern arms. 

BREECH-LOADING ARMS. 

Very frequent and numerous experiments have been made under 
my direction of breech-loading arms, and inventions for this purpose 
are wonderfully numerous. Many have been rejected, but some plans 
for breech loading have been approved, after very numerous experi- 
ments, and are now conceded by all who are familiar with them, and 
capable of judging, to be by far the most efficient arms ever put into 
the hands of intelligent men. Immediate steps ought to be taken to 
arm all our light troops with the most approved of these arms. I hold 
it to be an inhuman economy which sends a soldier into the field, 
where his life is constantly in danger, without furnishing him with 
the best (not the most expensive) arms that are or can be made. It is 
no answer to say that our troops cannot be taught to use with skill 
this character of arm, as well as another. It is the practice and drill 
that make the soldier expert in the use of his arm, and whilst he may 
attain to gr^at'skill with a good weapon, he certainly never can do so 
with an indifferent one. 

I think it may be fairly asserted, now, that the highest efficiency of 
a body of men with fire-arms can only be secured by putting in their 
hands the best breech-loading arm. The long habit of using muzzle- 
loading arms will resist what seems to be so great an innovation, and 
ignorance may condemn ; but as certainly as the percussion cap has 
superseded the flint and steel, so surely will the breech-loading gun 
drive out of use those that load at the muzzle. For cavalry, the 
revolver and breech loader will supersede the sabre. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

During the last four years explorations have made known the 
character of that singular river, the Colorado of the West, and its 
suitableness for navigation ; the nature of a large portion of the belt 
of country, hitherto unknown, between that river and the settlements 
of New Mexico and north of the thirty-fifth degree of latitude, across 
which roads are impracticable from the extraordinary character of its 
surface. 

Further north they have resulted in the establishment of a new 

route across the Great Basin from Great Salt Lake City, and in 

ascertaining tbe impracticability of other lines of communication 

between important settlements in the interior. They have opened a 

lie 
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new, shorter, and better route between the settlements of Great Salt 
Lake and those of Oregon and Washington, on the Oregon river. 

They have developed the general character and resources of the 
extensive region north of the Platte, and between the Missouri river 
and the Pacific divide of the Rocky Mountains, have shown the 
existence there of several practicable wagon routes, valuable in con- 
nection with military operations and the emigration to the Pacific. 

In each division of country explored, the general topography and 
hydrography have been obtained, lines of barometrical level have 
been carried across the characteristic features, geographical positions 
have been determined, the climate has been observed, and the general 
geology has been ascertained. 

The efforts of those who have carried on these operations have been 
successfully directed to collecting all information that would be valua- 
ble in military operations in the overland communication with the 
Pacific coast, in the settlement of the country, and in the development 
of its resources. 

Incidentally, valuable contributions have thus been made to several 
departments of science. 

WEST POINT. 

The Military Academy has been progressing in its usual course, 
except that the course of study and discipline has been extended from 
four years to five. This was considered at the time to be necessary, 
owing to the low standard of proficiency for entrance to the school. 

The joint committee of Congress and the Army appointed last session 
to reinvestigate this measure have been in session at West Point for 
some time during the summer, but did not, I believe, bring their labors 
to a close. 

STEAMER FOR PUGET'S SOUND. 

The settlements on Puget's Sound and the adjacent waters are ex- 
posed to the incursions of warlike Indians from the British and Russian 
provinces. These Indians come down in large canoes which carry from, 
fifty to one hundred warriors, and move with great speed. There can 
be no warning of their approach, and pursuit with ordinary means is 
of course out of the question. It is very necessary, therefore, to have 
a steamer for that purpose. The Massachusetts, a ship with an auxiliary 
steam power belonging to the Quartermaster's department, has been, 
and is now, used for this purpose ; but it is not at all suitable, and is 
expensive. It is proposed to sell her and substitute a suitable steamer. 
She should be a good strong sea boat, of light draught — about six feet— 
not large, and of considerable speed. She would be very useful as a 
transport as well as for the purpose mentioned, and ought to be con- 
structed specially for the service. 

I refer particularly to the reports from the different bureaus for a 
great deal of very interesting and instructive information. Indeed, it 
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is* only through these reports that an exact and detailed account of all 
operations for the year can be thoroughly understood. The informa- 
tion contained in tnese reports will amply repay their perusal. 

Several new posts have been ordered and erected in the course of the 
last season in the various departments, for the better defense of the 
different territories and the thoroughfares leading through them. Some 
of these works have been executed with ^reat promptness and energy, 
showing very high administrative capacity in the officer undertaking 
them. 

I cannot, in this connection, refrain from making special mention 
of the manner in which, under very unfavorable circumstances, the 
work has been executed at Fort Wise. This post is situated in the 
region of the Camanches and Kiowas, and towards the gold discoveries 
of Pike's Peak. It is necessary for the protection of the crowds of our 
people moving continually in that direction from the lawless and 
hostile bands of Indians already spoken of. Without any of these 
facilities so essential to substantial and cheap construction, Major 
Sedgwick, with his troops alone, and almost without tools, except 
those of the rudest sort, has been able to construct of stone, houses of 
the most substantial character and in sufficient numbers to shelter all 
the stores necessary for his command, which consisted of six com- 
panies — four of horse and two of infantry. The quarters are all 
comfortable for the troops, and the sheltering is excellent for all the 
horses. Great credit is due to this officer for his energy, activity, and 
economy, in constructing this post, which, in the present state of 
affairs in that region, is a very important one. 

I call attention to a sum of money paid by Brevet Brigadier General 
Totten, Chief of the Corps of Engineers, as part of the price for ground 
purchased for Fort Tompkins. It amounts to the sum of two hundred 
dollars, and ought to be refunded to him. If there had been any 
authority of law to refund him this money, I should, without hesita- 
tion, have given the order for it; but I could find no authority for it, 
and therefore refer the subject to Congress that they may authorize its 
payment. The circumstances under which he advanced the money 
will fully appear from papers, herewith transmitted. 

ACCOUNTING OFFICER. 

I call attention particularly to the importance of having the account- 
ing officer for the War Department directly under the control of the 
department itself. It is quite inconvenient and troublesome to have 
the accounting officer, whose business is so intimately and constantly 
connected with the War Department, detached from it entirely, and 
subject to the orders and direction of another department almost 
exclusively. The War Department should settle and adjust its own 
accounts fully and entirely ; and it is enough that the result of such 
settlement should be sent to the treasury. 

I will, only in general terms, allude to the recommendations which 
I have heretofore laid before Congress. Many of them are essential 
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for the good of the service, in my judgment. Some of them would 
contribute materially towards reducing the expenses of the Army, if 
adopted ; but, as the importance of these measures seems not to have 
attracted the attention of the legislature, I do not deem it respectful 
to them or proper for me to reiterate those recommendations. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN B. FLOYD, 

Secretary of War. 
To the President. 
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REPORT ON THE CAPITOL EXTENSION. 

Office United States Capitol Extension, 
Washington, November 6, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to make the following report upon the opera- 
tions of the past year in the construction of the Capitol extension. 

I was ordered to take charge of the work on November 1, 1859, and 
found, when I entered upon the duties; that it would very soon be 
necessary to suspend work on account of the exhaustion of the appro- 
priation. During the season of 1859, therefore, the only work done, 
after October 1, was the completion of the change of seats in the Hall 
of Representatives, the completion of an alteration changing the 
method of introducing air into the Senate Chamber and galleries, the 
laying of the exterior marble arcades, and the placing of two marble 

Elatforms of the arcades of the connecting corridors. The fourth 
ronze stairway railing was received and placed, and sundry skylights 
of ornamental glass were received and set. The heating apparatus of 
the north wing was completed aiid turned over to the Senate. 

Work was suspended upon the building from December 1, 1859, 
until July 1, 1860. A few men were employed at the marble sawmill 
in getting marble ready for the platforms of the arcades, but no work 
was done on the building, except some painting in the corridors. 

Congress, at its last session, having appropriated money specifically 
for thirty-four monolithic marble columns of American marble, to be 
purchased from Rice & Heebner, the contractors, according to the 
terms of their contract, and the department having, on August 16 
last, authorized me to procure them, on August 18 I gave them the 
order for the thirty-four columns. At this date sixteen columns have 
been delivered, fifteen of which have been received. All of these will 
be cut during the present season, and it is likely that eight or ten of 
them will be in place by the first of January. Those already deliv- 
ered are from Connolly's quarry in Baltimore county, Maryland, and 
their appearance when cut is better than had been anticipated. 

I do not know whether the contractors are making effors to get col- 
umns from any other quarries, but it is still an open question whether 
the Baltimore county quarry will supply the whole number required. 
The quarrymen are now at work on the twenty-second column. 

The whole number of columns (100) should be delivered during this 
fiscal year and the next, or the completion of the work will be delayed. 
If the whole number be delivered in this time, there is, I think, no 
doubt that the Capitol extension will be completed by the end of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1863, provided the necessary appropria- 
tions are made. 

The platforms of the porticoes have all been laid during the past 
year, and they are now ready for the reception of the column pedes- 
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tals. The contractors for marble cutting have been also engaged in 
cutting the exterior steps, and the architraves, friezes, and ceilings of 
the exterior porticoes. These will be ready for use by the time the 
columns which are to support them will be placed. 

The marble skirting and paneling of the upper flights of the four 
stairways have been placed, and these beautiful pieces of marble work 
are now finished. The iron ceilings of these stairways have been 
completed. 

The foundations of all of the exterior granite steps have been built, 
and the steps on the northeast and south fronts have been placed. On 
account of the great depth of made ground on the west front, it has 
been considered best to lay the steps for that front loosely upon the 
foundations, in order that the walls, being at once subjected to nearly 
all of the weight they will ever have to bear, may settle before the 
steps are permanently laid. 

The foundations of the marble steps of the eastern porticoes have been 
laid. On account of the great depth of the made ground about the 
north wing, the excavation for the foundation of the steps of its east- 
ern portico had to go down about twenty feet, involving great expense 
and much time. 

The plastering of all of the committee rooms has been finished, and 
all of the painting of doors and window sash and frame has been 
completed on the principal and attic stories, and on part of the base- 
ment story. 

No painting, except the finishing of some corridor painting pre- 
viously authorized by law, and ordinary ornamental wall painting, 
has been done under the head of ornamental painting since the ad- 
journment of Congress. A small specimen of the manner of finishing 
the corridors and rooms connected with them in the vicinity of the 
two halls has been painted and gilded to show the style. It is for 
Congress to decide whether this or a plainer style of ornamentation 
shall be adopted, or whether the corridors shall be left in their present 
condition. If they are so left they will soon be defaced and made un- 
sightly by mischievous persons. By the existing law, no style of or- 
namentation which involves the painting of figures illustrating any 
subject can be adopted, and as the ceilings and walls have been laid 
out with reference to such painting, unsightly blanks are necessarily 
left. 

The rooms over the connecting corridors are now getting fitted up 
with iron ceilings, skylights, and wooden shelves. They are to be 
used for document rooms for the two houses, and will be ready for use 
at or near the commencement of the next session. 

All of the floors of the building are finished, except that of the 
eastern vestibule of the north wing, which it is contemplated to lay 
in marble tile. 

Air-ducts for ventilating the rooms in the basement of the south 
wing, the cloak rooms, and galleries of the Hall of Representatives 
have been made. These ducts or flues had been left unfinished, al- 
though the rooms have been some time in use. 

The bronze door ordered from Mr. Randolph Rogers, I have been 
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informed by him, is three fourths completed, and will soon be entirely 
finished. He reports the work as done entirely to his satisfaction. 

Arrangements have been made with Mrs. Crawford for the comple- 
tion of the two bronze doors ordered from the late Mr. Thomas Craw- 
ford, sculptor, her husband. The studies and sketches of these doors 
in clay were complete when Mr. Crawford died, and it is a subject of 
congratulation that Mrs. Crawford has undertaken to superintend their 
construction. 

During the past winter two marble statues of Justice and History, 
intended to be placed above the main door of one of the eastern porti- 
cos, were received at the Capitol. They are by Crawford, and are 
beautiful figures. They have been deposited in the old Hall of Rep- 
resentatives for storage until the portico is ready to receive them. 

The House of Representatives, on February 21, last, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"Resolved, That the Superintendent of the Capitol Extension be 
directed to remove the present benches from the Hall, and replace the 
old chairs and desks, adopting substantially the original arrangement 
thereof, but having regard to any reduction of space occupied by them, 
without interfering with the convenience of the arrangement." 

In obedience to this order, I was authorized by you to take steps 
to make the required change at once, but the House did not, during 
the remainder of the session, adjourn over long enough to permit the 
alteration to be made. It was commenced, however, immediately after 
the adjournment of Congress, and is now completed. 

As it was decided by the department that the expenditure on this 
account was not a proper charge against the appropriation for the 
Capitol extension, an accurate account of the expenses has been kept, 
to be presented to the House for payment immediately after the session 
commences. The mechanics and laborers employed on the alteration 
have done the work on credit, relying upon Congress to pay their 
wages. 

In July last, the levels of all the corners of the two wings of the 
capitol extension were taken. It appears from the levels, that at the 
top of the granite basement courses the west side of the south wing is 
4 \ inches lower than the east side ; and at corresponding points in the 
north wing, the west side is 2£ inches lower than the east side. These 
figures are given, not because any danger to the building is antici- 
pated, but in order to place the data on record in a permanent form. 

The same measurements were made in October, and the same figures 
were obtained. 

There have been received, during the past year, 11,542 cubic feet 
of Lee marble, costing $22,853 16; and 172f§- cubic feet of Italian 
marble, costing $5i5 28. The whole quantity of marble received at 
the building to September 30, 1860, is, for exterior, 412,074£ cubic 
feet of Lee marble, costing $720,412 63; for interior, 15,409$ cubic 
feet of Lee marble, costing $28,716 31; 22 interior columns, costing 
$4,400; and 10 exterior columns, costing $14,000. 

The whole quantity of Italian marble received to September 30, 
1860, is 28,474 cubic feet, costing $79,660. 
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Of Tennessee marble, 9,830 cubic feet, costing $66,021 97, have 
been received. 

The tables given below show the disposition of the expenditures 
made during the past year. , 

The amount paid, during the year, for marble work, is $66,405 07, 
making the total amount paid for this work to September 30, 1860, 
$1,273,033 24. 

The number of bricks used, during the year, is 395,533, making the 
total number used in the building to September 30, 1860, 18,802,882. 

The number of barrels of cement used, during the past year, is 
2,311; and the whole number used on the building to September 30, 
1860, is 45,251. 

The labor applied, during the past year, has been by 

Assistant engineers 105£ days, costing $409 50 

Chief machinists 13 " 65 00 

Photographers 91 " 455 00 

Clerks 338± " 1,320 84 

Draughtsmen 417J " 1,444 50 

Eeceivers 118 " 590 00 

Assistant receivers 236 " 590 00 

Foremen 1,984A " 8,039 71 

Assistant foremen 570| " 1,523 75 

Bricklayers 825 " 2,121 44 

Stonecutters 251$ " 628 73 

Stonemasons 592 " 1,479 80 

Ornamental plasterers 239 " 580 92 

Plasterers 819J " 1,659 56 

Bronze workers 427$ " 946 18 

Carpenters 3,954 " 8,155 57 

Decorative painters 1,339 " 4,285 37 

House painters 3,3014 " 5,887 10 

Riggers 69 " 103 12 

Smiths 372 " 803 61 

Finishers 625J " 1,220 56 

Machinists 98§ " 195 50 

Helpers 864 " 1,261 76 

Coppersmiths 147| " 294 37 

Enginemen and firemen 1,057} " 1,926 60 

Watchmen 2,350 " 4,700 00 

Messengers 265J " 433 49 

Teamsters 2,629 " 3,872 78 

Laborers 12,792| " 16,321 04 

36,896 days, costing 71,315 80 
By the contractors for marble work. 14,008^ =r= 

50,904£ 



Which labor has all been performed at the work. 
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Cash account. 

Amount available September 30, 1859 $94,171 67 

Appropriated May 24, 1860 3,700 00 

Appropriated June 25, 1860 552,421 74 

556,121 74 

650,293 41 
Expended in year ending September 30, 1860 294,794 20 

Available October 1, 1860 355,499 21 



All of which will be expended by June 30, 1861. The appropriation 
required for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, is 
$500,000. 

I have appended to this report a table showing the amounts of ex- 
penditure for materials and work upon the United States Capitol exten- 
sion from the commencement of the work in 1851 to June 30, 1860. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. B. FKANKLIN, 
Captain of Topographical Engineers in Charge. 
Hon. John B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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Table shotting the amounts of expenditure for materials and work upon 
the United States Capitol extension^ from the commencement of the 
work in 1851 to June 30, 1860. 



Object of expenditure. 



Material. 



Labor. 



Total. 



Brass foundery 

Carpentry 

Coppersmiths 

Heating and ventilating 

Iron work 

Masonry — brick 

marble 

stone 

Plastering — plain 

ornamental 

Painting — plain 

decorative 

Plumbing — gas and water fixtures 

Tiling 

Statuary 

Scagliola 

Architect, draughtsmen, and engineers. 
Books, stationery, ruling, and binding. 
Superintendents, clerks, measurers, and 

messengers 

Hauling 

Photography 

Printing and advertising 

Watchmen and receivers 

Machinery and tools 

Miscellaneous 



#20,869 60 

91,372 662 

42,898 32 

115,628 88 

340,268 042 

243,733 14 

889,677 57 

229,794 552 

3,410 91 

726 89 

47,484 17 

8,066 61 

62,182 94 

140,274 51 

20,782 82 



359 35 
5,511 59 



23,374 54 

3,571 51 

903 Off 



22,006 10 
126,054 95 



|39,621 82 

225,052 23$ 

17,716 40 

3,845 75 

177,208 664 

251,626 64 

1,419,147 35 

332,302 80 

v 52,275 99 

50,773 45 

57,335 05 

101,389 78 

15,699 67 

27 75 

58,487 57 

7,224 66 

89,371 42 

41 86 

45,097 30 

20,454 87 

6,275 40 

197 72 

62,561 23 

843 88 

9,451 31 



#60,491 42 
316,424 904 

60,614 72 
119,474 63 
517.476 71 
495i 359 78 
2,308,824 92 
562,097 35| 

55,686 90 

51,500 34 
104,819 22 
109,456 39 

77,882 61 
140,301 76 

79,270 39 
7,224 66 

89,730 77 
5,553 45 

45,097 30 

43,829 41 

9,846 91 

1,100 78 

62,561 23 

22,849 98 

135,506 26 



Total.. 



2,438,952 734 



3,044,030 06J 



5,482,982 80 



The amount appropriated during the same period has been$5,478,T00. 

W. B. FRANKLIN, 
Captain of Topographical Engineers in Charge. 

Office U. S. Capitol Extension, 

November 6, 1860. 
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REPORT ON THE NEW DOME. 

Office of New Dome of Capitol, 

Washington, November 6, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to make the following report upon the opera- 
tions of the past year in the construction of the new dome. 

When I took charge of the work on November 1, 1859, 1 found that 
all of the work from the base of the colonnade to the balustrade above 
the cornice was under contract. This work has all been finished. 

The base of the dome and the part above the colonnade have been 
placed under contract during the past year, and at this time the whole 
of the base is finished, except a small part at the northeast corner, 
which has been left off to permit the proper manipulation of the hoist- 
ing apparatus. 

The fitting of the foundation of the base to the walls of the old 
building was a tedious and expensive work. 

The appearance of the dome has been much improved by the com- 
pletion of the base. 

The iron work constituting the thirty feet in height next above the 
colonnade has been nearly all placed. 

A contract has been entered into, by direction of the department, by 
which the base of the dome and all that part of it above the colonnade 
are to be erected at a fixed price of seven cents per pound. It is esti- 
mated that under this contract the cupola will be erected by the 1st of 
July next. 

The lantern of the dome, and the statue of freedom which will sur- 
mount it, will easily be erected in the whole of 1861. 

The casting in bronze of Crawford's colossal statue of freedom was 
commenced in June last, and has progressed well. It is now about 
one half finished, and the style of the work is entirely satisfactory. 
As soon as it is completed it will be erected on some prominent spot 
in the vicinity of the Capitol for exhibition until the dome is ready for 
its reception. 

On the pay-rolls of the United States during the past year there have 
been made 18,351 days, costing $41,9*78 93 ; 6,809 days have been 
made by the contractors, and 1,217,360 pounds of iron have been re- 
ceived. 

The services of the architect have been paid for from this appropria- 
tion for two years and eleven months at $4,500 per annum, making 
$13,125. 
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Expense connected with Statue of Freedom. 

Four months' service of caster and rent of foundery $1,600 00 

812 days' labor on pay-rolls 1,333 24 

15,092£ pounds copper 3,320 35 

1,525 pounds tin 480 37 

150 barrels plaster 262 50 

Hauling, coal, lumber, tank, &c 1,000 00 

Total 7,996 46 



Cash accownt. 

Amount available September 30, 1859 $431,385 21 

Expended to September 30, 1860 144,321 77 

Amount available October 1, 1860 287,063 44 



The amount which will be available on July 1, 1861, will probably 
suffice to carry on the work during the next fiscal year. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. B. FRANKLIN, 
Captain of Topographical Engineers in Charge. 
Hon. John B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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report on the post office extension. 

Office Post Office Extension, 

Washington, November 6, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to make the following report upon the opera- 
tions of the past year in the erection of the Post Office Extension : 

The marble work of the F street and Seventh street fronts, which 
was unfinished at the date of the last annual report, and one of the 
interior marble stairways, have been completed. 

The rooms in the attic story on the Eighth street wing have been 
completed and turned over to the Post Omce Department. 

The rooms in the two lower stories of the Seventh street wing will 
be completed before the first of January next, and will then be turned 
over to the department. 

The heating apparatus, which was commenced just a year ago, has 
been completed and is now in successful operation. All of the air- 
ducts, registers, &c, connected with it have been placed in both wings. 
The apparatus has not been at work long enough to test its economy 
or its expenditures. Accurate observations will be made upon its per- 
formance, the results of which will be of great use in determining the 
most economical method of working it. 

This apparatus was intended by its designer to heat and ventilate 
the old part of the building, as well as the extension, and the annual 
cost of heating the whole building will be much diminished by intro- 
ducing the necessary air-ducts and placing the registers in the old 
building. The sum required to make this alteration has been asked 
for in the estimate for the completion of the building already sub- 
mitted. 

In the interior of the building there remains to complete it, the fol- 
ing work, viz : 

Laying the floors of the vestibules with marble tile. 

Laying the floors of the three corridors, Seventh street wing, with 
marble tile. 

Laying the floor of the attic story, Seventh street wing, with slate. 

Setting marble stairway, Seventh street wing. 

Plastering stairway wells. 

Plastering attic story, Seventh street wing. 

Setting sky-lights, attic story, Seventh street wing. 

Carpenter's jobbing, attic story, Seventh street wing. 

Placing sky-lights in roofs of both wings. 

Finishing of large room over city post office. 

With small exceptions the material for doing all of this work is on 
hand. 

On the exterior of the building the court yard is to be finished. 

The pavements on Seventh, F, and Eighth streets are to be laid. 

The area walls and railing are to be erected. 
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The steps for the Seventh street front are to be furnished and 
placed. 

The materials for the exterior work will have to be procured ; none 
are on hand. 

This work can all be done for the sum estimated, and in the season 
of 1861. 

The following statement shows the application of the appropriation 
during the year ending September 30, 1860 : 

Number of days 9 work and cost. 

Days. Amount of pay. 

Assistant superintendent 366 $1,098 00 

Draughtsmen 296 1,085 25 

Clerks 453£ 1,420 12 

Receiver of materials 313 1,212 50 

Messengers 457f 712 45 

Riggers 286 714 99 

Painters 517 1,056 00 

Watchman 879 1,704 75 

Heating apparatus — smiths, machinists, help- 
ers, and foremen , 1,356£ 2,964 12 

Marble-cutters and foreman 4,547j 12,162 66 

Coppersmiths and foreman 804| 1,691 16 

Granite-cutters and foreman 1,166£ 3,087 37 

Brick and stonemasons and foreman 2,861A 7,934 20 

Carpenters and foreman l,92l| 4,437 74 

Teamsters 876£ 1,317 81 

Laborers and foreman 9,589} 12,640 81 

Plumbers and assistants 1,069| 1,848 62 

Blacksmiths and foreman 2,496J 5,305 47 



30,257i 62,394 02 



Quantity of materials received and used during the year : 

Materials received for marble work. 

Brass wire 9£ pounds. 

Materials used for marble work. 

Blocks of marble set in building 203 

Marble column set in building 1 

Slate flooring set 7,849 feet. 

Marble skirting set 1,926 " 

Marble doorsills set , 52 

Marble steps set 48 

Marble platforms set 4 

Marble tiles set 150 pieces. 
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White sand 192£ bushels. 

Brown sand 48^ barrels. 

Cement 51 " 

Lime 5 " 

Lead used in clamping marble 922 pounds. 

Materials received for brick work. 

Brick 424,043 

Cement 1,632 barrels. 

Sand 2,022 " 

Lime v 214 " 

Flagging 6,538 feet. 

Materials used in brick work. 

Brick 500,530 

Flagging 4,358 feet. 

Cement... 1,653 barrels. 

Sand 3,379 " 

Lime 203 " 

Foundation stone 198 yards. 

Broken stone 253 " 



Materials received for granite work. 



None. 



Materials used in granite work. 

Blocks of granite set in building 22 

Granite steps set in building 30 

Granite cut and set in building 1,429 feet. 

Old granite flagging cut and set in yard 1,116 " 

Materials received for painting. 

Glass 542 lights. 

Linseed oil 145 gallons. 

Sash tools 2 dozen. 

Brushes 1 " 

Indian red 3 pounds. 

Ultra marine 3 " 

Red lead 600 " 

Bronze green 12 papers. 

White lead 1,300 pounds. 

Hemp twine 1 ball. 

Hemp cord. 2 pounds* 

Sandpaper 3 J reams. 

Umber 25 pounds. 

Alcohol 1 gallon. 
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Spirits turpentine 20 gallons. 

Japan varnish 10 " 

Lamp black 10 pounds. 

Chrome yellow 10 " 

Dusters 2 

Putty ,..: 3 pounds. 

Materials used in painting. 

White lead 1,232 pounds. 

Linseed oil , 48^ gallons. 

Umber 7$ pounds. 

Bronze green . 17 " 

Spirits turpentine . 5 gallons. 

Zinc paint !..... 224 pounds. 

Paint of various colors, including oil 640J " 

Litharge 5 " 

Japan varnish i * 1J gallons. 

Yellow ochre 10 pounds. 

Tin paints 1 paper. 

Chrome yellow 1 pound. 

Glass 1,005 lights. 

Putty 289 pounds. 

Materials received for copper work. 

Charcoal 337 barrels. 

Copper 12 sheets. 

Copper rivets 6 papers. 

Tin 33 boxes. 

Spelter solder 50 pounds. 

Copper nails 6 " 

Borax 12 " 

Kesin 100 " 

Materials used in copper work. 

Soft solder 444 pounds. 

Kesin , 37i " 

Copper 299 " 

Spelter solder 28f " 

Copper rivets 2 papers. 

Borax 3 pounds. 

Copper nails , 5^ " 

Copper put on roof. 652 sheets. 

Charcoal 121 barrels. 

Lead 1,01 6£ pounds. 

Tin 33 boxes. 
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Materials received for carpenter's work. 

Assorted lumber 48,308 feet. 

Hinges 40 dozen. 

Screws . f. 94 gross. 

Nails 20 kegs. 

Wire cord 695 feet. 

Locks... 133 

Door knobs 69 

Silvered door knobs 1 set. 

Plated escutcheons 70 

Bolts : 11 dozen. 

Brass hinges 3 pair. 

Door pulleys.. 8 

Shutter fastenings - 8 dozen. 

Brass wire 10j^ pounds. 

Brads 18 papers. 

Carpenters' pencils 1 dozen. 

Files 3 dozen. 

Chalk 2 pounds. 

Materials used in carpenter's work. 

Assorted lumber 51,604 feet. 

Old lumber 8,298 " 

Screws 215£ gross. 

Nails 1,093| pounds. 

Hinges ».\ 870 pair. 

Locks 56 

Pulley 1 . 

Bolts 24 

Kivets 1 paper. 

Sandpaper 413 sheets. 

Glue 27 pounds. 

Shutter fastenings 135 

Brads 48 papers. 

Shutter knobs 47 

Stop-catches . ; 5 

Spring handle 1 

Casters 2 

Sash lifts 9 dozen. 

Sash fastenings 24 " 

Iron wheels 4 

Sash weights 184 

Sash cord » * 644 feet. 

12 c 
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Materials received for smith's work. 

Assorted iron 7,158 pounds. 

Wire . % 403 " 

Sheet iron 7. 13 sheets. 

Door jambs 10,060 pounds. 

Materials used in smith's work. 

Assorted iron, old and new ll,788f pounds. 

Steel 191f 

Coal 302 bushels. 

Door and window jams 65,694 pounds. 

Blocks and wedges 2,442 " 

Machine screws 2,462 

Common screws 408 

Nails.. 485 pounds 

Wire 395 " 

Door hinges 89 

Iron beams 20,525 pounds. 

Wall plates 515 " 

Purline strips 6,380 " 

Bolts and nuts 330 " 

Anchors 521£ " 

Water pipe 2 joints. 

Materials received for plumber's work. 

Marble basins, 14 inch 55 

Plated basin cocksand plugs 107 

Marble tops and backs, .countersunk 48 

Silver plated chain 24 yards. 

Cast-iron pipes 984 feet. 

Ball and lever cocks 46 

Brass screw spuds 7 

Gum hose and pipe , 100 feet. 

Soft solder x 493J pounds. 

Candles 24 " 

Gas pipe 4,047 feet. 

Nuts 73 

Pig lead 3,914J pounds. 

Gasket 95| " 

Cast-iron T's 1,855 " 

Hydrant and fire plug 1 

Pipe hooks 256 

Globe and angle valves 20 

Bronze pendants 6 

Gas brackets 95 

Blind caps and plugs 290 

Cast-iron water pipe 3,597£ pounds. 
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pounds, 
gallons, 
pounds. 



papers, 
feet. 



T gas fittings 121 

Red lead 86£ 

Alcohol 2 

Putty 25£ 

Bedfordshire urinals v 670| 

Lead pipe 934 

Cast-iron sinks 9 

Screws 4 

Wrought iron pipe 11 

Cast-iron plates 100 pounds. 

Copper wire 9J " 

Brass screws 112 

Plated basin rings 49 

Cast-iron bends 13 

Brass chain 62 

Block tin 9 

Gas burner covers 3 

Plated chain 1£ 

Lamp wick 1 

About three fourths of the above materials have been used. 



feet, 
pounds. 

feet. 
ball. 



Materials received for heating apparatus. 



Wrought-iron steam pipe 

Malleable and cast-iron T fittings.. 

Do do....+...do 

Do do....L....do , 

Do do.. ..bends 

Do do... .nipples 

Blind and recess plugs 

Screws and nuts 

Cast-iron shaft and coupling . 

Engine 

Cast-iron coil stands 

Emery paper 

Wrought and hoop iron..... 

Rivets , 

Iron chain m. 

Potters' clay 

Pig lead 

Chalk..... 

Steam boilers and fronts 

Steel 

Red lead 

White lead 

Hemp packing 

Water meter 

Steam pump and engine , 

Cast-iron keys 

Steam gauge and cocks 



1,462| 

76 

6 

98 

831 

30 

150 

326 

6,939 

1 

877 

5 

1,597 

1 

30 

30 

630 

1 

77,391 

26 

100 

100 

64 

1 

1 

822i 

4 



feet. 



pounds. 

pounds. 

quires. 

pounds. 

J>apei\ 
eet. 
pounds. 

pound, 
pounds. 



a 



pounds. 
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Platform scale v 1 

Cast-iron columns 2,200 pounds. 

Twilled duck 63 yards. 

Cotton waste 164£ pounds. 

Twine .. 1 pound. 

Eussian hair felt ! 125 pounds. 

Leather belting 76 feet. 

Iron fan blades 64 

Bolts, nuts, and screws 379 

Iron rings 2 

Cast-iron plates 26,984£ pounds. 

Stop and angle valves 48 

Cast-iron pipe 9,79*7 pounds. 

Couplings , 169 

Brass L's 7 

Flanges and washers 315 

Brass T 1 

Brass cocks 17 

Elbows , 140 

Unions 86 

Iron weights ^ 160 pounds. 

Bell pulls . # 3 

Sash cord .7 3£ pounds. 

Files. , -. 6 dozen. 

Gum packing « 11| pounds. 

Vault lights 33 

Lamp wick 21 balls. 

Tallow 2 pounds. 

Lace leather 1 side. 

Linseed oil ,. 47 gallons. 

Shear pulleys 23 pounds. 

Pins and lock nuts 159 

Cast-iron grates 127 pounds. 

Pipe bushings 56 

All the above materials have been used. 

Materials received for miscellaneous work. 

Composition roofing 7,059 feet. 

Kope 1,090 pounds. 

Twine ., 1£ " 

Buckets | dozen. 

Candles 91 pounds. 

Fire brick 8,000 

Fire cement 20 barrels. 

Mineral tar 2 " 

Hot-air registers and dampers 82 

All of the above materials have been used. 
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Cash account. 

Amount available October 1, 1859 $41,383 79 

Appropriated June 25, 1860 70,000 00 

Total :. 111,383 79 

Expended in year ending 30th September, 1860 102,405 75 

Available October 1, 1860 8,978 04 



All of which is now expended. 

The appropriation required for the year ending 30th June, 1862, is 
$67,830 69, which sum will complete the building. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. B. FRANKLIN, 
Captain of Topographical Engineers, in charge. 
Hon. John B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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REPORT OP THE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 

Adjutant General's Office, 

Washington, November 20, 1860. 

Sir: In compliance with your instructions, I have. the honor to 
submit the following summary of operations of the Army during the 
past year. 

The authorized strength of the Army as now posted is 18,114. The 
actual strength on the 30th June last was 16,006. The number of 
enlistments made during the year ending June 30, 1860, was 4,133. 
The number of persons offering to enlist during the same period, but 
who were refused on account of minority and other disqualifying causes, 
was 9,485. 

The number of casualties among the enlisted men of the Army during 
the year ending June 30 was 6,220, of which number 4,199 were from 
discharges, 210 from deaths, and 1,811 from desertions; the unusual 
number of .discharges arising from the fact that the terms of service of 
the men enlisted for the four additional regiments raised under the act 
of March 3, 1855, expired during the year. 

The accompanying tables exhibit the general distribution of the 
Army in the several military departments. 

The military force in the department of Utah at the date of the last 
annual report has been reduced to three companies of dragoons, three 
companies of artillery, including a battery, and four companies of 
infantry. Of the troops withdrawn from Utah, two companies of the 
second dragoons, the fifth and seventh regiments of infantry, and two 
companies of the tenth infantry, have been transferred to the depart- 
ment of New Mexico, and four companies of the tenth infantry to the 
department of the West. 

The third infantry, which had served in the department of New 
Mexico for several years, has been transferred to the department of 
Texas, and assigned for the present to Einggold Barracks and Fort 
Clark ; five companies at each post. 

It is designed to distribute the troops in New Mexico as follows : 
Four mounted and two infantry companies at Fort Breckinridge, at the 
junction of the Arivaypa and San Pedro rivers ; two mounted and six 
infantry companies at Fort Fauntleroy at the Ojo-del-oso, near Fort 
Defiance ; four mounted and two infantry companies at a post to be 
established on the Pecos in the vicinity of Anton Chico, to be called 
Fort Butler, and which will be the depot for the department; two 
mounted and two infantry companies at Fort Garland ; three infantry 
companies at Fort Bliss ; two mounted and one infantry company at 
Fort Stanton ; four infantry companies at the Gila copper mines, and 
six infantry companies near the mines in Arizona. The last two men- 
tioned posts have been located with a view to giving as much protection 
as the means at the disposal of the department will permit to the 
mining interests in the region of country in which they are situated. 
The foregoing arrangements have not yet been carried fully into effect, 
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as some of the companies designated for particular posts have been 
required for field service. 

The department of California has been reinforced by two companies 
of the fourth infantry, drawn from the department of Oregon. 

Fort Abercrombie, a military post situated near by Graham's Point, 
on the Bed Kiver of the North, Minnesota, has been reoccupied, and is 
now garrisoned by three companies of the second infantry. 

A post, garrisoned by four mounted and two infantry companies, has 
been established in the vicinity of the Big Timbers, Upper Arkansas, 
for the protection of the Pikes' Peak emigration ; also a post on the 
Pawnee fork of the Arkansas for the protection of the Santa Fe route. 
This station has been lately occupied by two mounted and two infantry 
companies ; but, with the exception of a guard, the troops will be with- 
drawn to Fort Biley for the winter. 

Instructions were issued early in the season for active operations 
against the hostile Kioways and Comanches, and three independent 
columns were sent into the field against those tribes, each consisting 
of six mounted companies. Although the troops composing the expe- 
dition were kept constantly in motion during the summer, and every 
effort was made to ascertain the haunts of the Indians, one only of the 
columns succeeded in meeting with them. Captain S. D. Sturgis, of 
the first cavalry, commanding the southern column, encountered and 
dispersed on the 6th of August a force of from 600 to 800 Indians, 
killing twenty-nine of their number. The circumstances attending the 
engagement reflect great credit on the officers and men of the com- 
mand. . 

Our relations with the Navajos in New Mexico have been for some- 
time past in a disturbed condition. On the 30th of April, about four 
o'clock in the morning, a large body of these Indians, estimated at 
1,000 warriors, made an attack upon Fort Defiance, garrisoned at the 
time by three companies of infantry. The assault lasted something 
like two hours, when the Indians were repulsed. The defense of the* 
post is characterized by the General-in-Chief as highly creditable to 
the officers and men composing the garrison. For this act of hostility, 
as well as an account of other and aggravated depredations committed 
by the Navsgos, active operations have been instituted against them. 
The force employed upon this service consists of six mounted and nine 
infantry companies, with the necessary spies and guides, assisted by 
the cooperation of the Ute Indians. It was expected that these troops 
would leave Fort Defiance about the 1st of October, and the depart- 
ment commander reports that he hopes to terminate the campaign 
before the cold weather sets in. 

An Indian outbreak of a serious character occurred in Carson Val- 
ley, Utah, in the month of May last. The Indians having attacked a 
mail station on the Carson river, and killed four men, a force number- 
ing about 100 men, under the command of Major Ormsby, was raised 
and went in pursuit of the party concerned in the outrage. Major 
Ormsby was met near Pyramid lake by a large number of Indians, 
estimated from 500 to 800, a short engagement followed, which proved 
disastrous to Major Ormsby's party, and in which some sixty of the 
whites were killed, including the commander. The Indians, with 
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whom many white men are supposed to have been associated, were 
well armed and supplied with ammunition, and a large number of 
them were mounted. 

The commander of the department of California on receiving intelli- 
gence of the outbreak, immediately dispatched three companies of foot 
and a small detachment of artillery, with two mountain howitzers, to 
Carson Valley. He also issued arms, ammunition, and accouterments 
for the use of such volunteers as might tender their services. In the 
latter part of May a force consisting of about 550 volunteers, under 
the command of Colonel John C. Hays, and 144 regular troops, under 
the command of Captain J. Stewart, third artillery, moved against the 
Indians, who were found in large numbers. In a well-contested en- 
gagement on the 2d of June, the Indians were defeated and dispersed. 
The action lasted about three hours ; our force engaged was a little 
over 300 men, that of the enemy estimated from 800 to 1,000. One 
officer and three men of the volunteers were killed, and seven volun- 
teers and regulars were wounded. From forty to fifty Indians were 
killed. On arriving at Pyramid lake, the stronghold of the Indians, 
it was found that they had abandoned their camp in great confusion. 

Since the outbreak, a post has been established on the Carson river, 
garrisoned by one company of dragoons and two companies of infan- 
try. No recent disturbances have been reported in that quarter. 

When information of the unsettled state of affairs in Carson Valley 
reached the commander of the department of Utah, he at once sent out 
a company of light artillery, equipped as cavalry, to protect as far as 
practicable the mail and emigrant route west of Camp Floyd. Ne 
other troops could be spared for this duty. Three companies of dra- 
goons were at the same time placed on the northern or Humboldt 
route, for the purpose of giving protection to . the emigration on that 
road. These commands remained in the field during the summer, and 
performed efficiently and successfully the service upon which they 
% were detached. 

The Snake Indians in the department of Oregon have been trouble- 
some during the past year, having attacked and murdered miners and 
emigrants. A large party of them also attacked a body of troops en- 
gaged in reconnoitering, but were repulsed. On account of the depre- 
dations of the Snakes, the department commander instituted a cam- 
paign against them. No large body of Indians was encountered by 
the troops, but small parties were surprised and destroyed. 

A detachment consisting of thirteen officers and 292 enlisted men, 
under command of Major George A. H. Blake, first regiment of dra- 
goons, left St. Louis May 3, 1860, for Oregon via Forts Union and 
Benton, Upper Missouri, and the wagon road commenced by Lieuten- 
ant John Mullan from Walla- Walla to the latter point* The detach- 
ment embarked on three steamers, and the march was undertaken to 
test the feasibility of that route to Oregon. 

From the several reports received from the commander it appears 
that the precautions taken secured the following results: 

The march has been successfully accomplished. The health of the 
troops was generally good except in Some fifteen cases of scurvy and 
pther diseases which unfitted the men for going beyond the point near 
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Fort Benton, at which they left the boats. These sick men were re- 
turned by the boats from Fort Benton. Lieutenant Mullan lost during 
the winter many of the animals and other means of transportation on 
which dependence was at first placed for the land march ; but this fact 
became known in time to send by the boats, wagons, pack-saddles, &c, 
and with this and the seasonable aid in supplies sent out to meet him 
by the commander of the department of Oregon, Major Blake managed 
to avoid any remarkable delay or suffering to his command. He 
reached Sioux City, Iowa, May 23, having found the water unusually 
low. The 27th of May he was at Fort Kandall, Nebraska Territory. 
A temporary rise in the river, from rains, facilitated the passage be- 
tween these two points in three days. He arrived at Fort Pierre, 
Nebraska Territory, June 2, at noon. The water still very low. On 
the 22d of June he arrived at the mouth of Milk river. From this 
point the larger boat returned, and, to make room, the wagons provided 
for the march were forwarded by land. He reached Fort Union on the 
evening of June 15, and Fort Benton July 2, where he remained until 
August 7, collecting means of transportation, storing supplies he 
could not carry forward with him, and awaiting the arrival of the 
facilities he was to receive from Lieutenant Mullan. He commenced 
his march from Fort Benton August 7, and by the 23d of August he 
was within 400 miles of Walla- Walla, and thus far found the road 
practicable and well worked. The 6th of September he reached a 
point west of Bitter Root crossing, 275 miles from Walla- Walla, 
" having made, thus far, very satisfactory progress/' Here he found 
some stores delivered for him by the American Fur Company. The 
15th of September he arrived at the Cceur d'Alene mission, whence he 
detached 150 men to Fort Colville, according to orders. At this mis- 
sion he found a pack-train with about 5,000 rations sent by the de- 
partment commander from Walla-Walla for his use ; but not requiring 
them, he turned them over to Lieutenant Mullan for his expedition. 
This detachment of recruits arrived at Fort Walla-Walla October 4. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. COOPER, 

Adjutant General. 

Hon. John B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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REPORT OP THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 

Quartermaster Genbsiai/s Office, 
Washington, J). C., November 12, 1860. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit a report of the operations of the 
Quartermaster's department of the Army for the last fiscal year. 

In the last annual report from this office the balances in the hands 
of officers serving in the Quartermaster's department were reported 
to amount to $754,122 54 

To which are to be added — 

1. ^Remittances in first quarter fiscal year, $2,554,108 88 
second quarter... do.... 1,770,829 50 
third quarter ... .do ... . 837,403 76 
fourth quarter. . .do . . . . 977,903 44 

6,140,242 58 

2. Proceeds of sales of public property and rents of 

buildings 325,972 47 



a 



Making a total of. 7,220,337 59 

Accounted for as follows : 

1. Expenditures prior to the fiscal year, 

accounts of which were received 

# after the last annual report $869, 699 92 

In the first quarter of the fiscal year... 1,811,492 38 

In the second quarter of the fiscal year... 1,602,170 77 

In the third quarter of the fiscal year... 1,148,017 01 

In the fourth quarter of the fiscal year. . . 1,029,291 91 

6,460,671 99 

2. Deposits to the credit of the Treasurer 

of the United States 3,309 45 

6,463,981 44 

Balance.... 756,356 15 



This balance includes the sum of $23,948 74 not properly accounted 
for, which has been accumulating since the fourth quarter of 1857. 
The remainder is distributed among the officers disbursing at the 
various frontier post, and is applicable to the payment of debts con- 
tracted during the year and remaining unpaid, by which it will 
probably be absorbed. 

The payments made during the year under the several heads of ap- 
propriation, including those for supplies and services in the preceding 
year not embraced in the report for that year, were — 
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1. For regular supplies: 

Fuel $192,261 00 

Forage 1,490,677 57 

Straw 10,116 66 

Stationery 16,642 28 

$1,709,697 51 

2 . For incidental expenses of the Army : 

Postages 9,706 60 

Expenses of courts-martial 9 , 643 65 

Expresses and escorts 17,265 30 

Burial expenses 330 55 

Guides, interpreters, and spies 31,273 05 

Clerks and agents 71,932 72 

Wagon and forage masters t.„ 8,528 70 

Laborers 137,393 73 

Soldiers on constant labor 174,994 00 

Hire of veterinary surgeons. 104 75 

Office furniture 2,098 04 

Medicines for horses and other animals.. 2,670 53 

Forges, blacksmiths, and shoeing tools, 3,356 98 

Horse-shoe nails, iron, and steel 28,675 36 

^Recovering stray horses 1,041 00 

Apprehending deserters 10,098 84 

509,113 80 

3. Dragoon and cavalry : 

Horses 156,750 67 

4. For barracks and quarters: 

For rents 127,820 36 

Construction and repairs 220,985 69 

Purchase of stoves 6,453 58 

355,259 63 

6. For mileage of officers 113,910 19 

6. For transportation : 

Of clothing 118,930 91 

Of ordnance 69,822 36 

Of subsistence..... 575,682 51 

Of troops and supplies... 1,973,351 70 

2,737,787 48 

7. For materials for and preparation of clothing and 

camp and garrison equipage 858,200 48 

8. Under special appropriations and for other depart- 

ments: 

For Medical department 8,063 16 

For Ordnance department 201 89 

For Army contingencies 7,432 46 

For Subsistence department 366 15 
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For topographical department $146 00 

For Florida volunteers.. r 10 50 

For barracks at Baton Eouge 8,984 35 

For engineer department 23 20 

For bridges and communications 300 00 

For Indian department 272 25 



$25,799 96 



6,466,519 72 
Deduct ascertained errors in officers' accounts 5,847 73 



Total 6,460,671 99 



These disbursements were made by 203 officers and agents of the 
Quartermaster's department in the manner prescribed by law and the 
existing regulations of the Army. The amount stated above to be 
suspended in the settlement of officers' accounts at the Treasury 
($23,948 70) has accumulated in the disbursement of about $24,000,000, 
and most, if not all of it, will probably be passed after fuller explana- 
tions are received. 

The various supplies required for the Army were furnished promptly, 
as well as transportation for those supplies and for the troops. 

The balance reported at the end of each fiscal year has usually been 
considerably less than the corresponding liabilities, which are ascer- 
tained much later. This is generally due to Indian disturbances or 
measures taken to prevent them, requiring unforeseen expenditures. 
Debts are thus left to be paid out of the appropriations for the follow- 
ing year. From information recently reoeived, it is certain that this 
debt at the close of the fiscal year ending 30th of June last, will be 
found to be large enough to be a heavy charge upon the present appro- 
priation. The officer commanding in Oregon reports to the General- 
in-Chief that he found, on assuming his command on the 5th of July 
last, debts in that military department amounting to about $400,000* 
Much the larger part of this had been incurred without being reported 
to this office, and was therefore unknown here. Lieutenant Colonel 
Emory, acting inspector general, also reports a large debt in the de- 
partment of California, without stating its amount, however. The 
military expenditures in these distant departments cannot be controled 
here. They necessarily depend upon circumstances of which the de- 
partment commander must be constituted the judge, and arrangements 
of troops which he must have authority to direct. Observance of the 
judicious regulations on this subject, established by the War Depart- 
ment in 1859, would, under all circumstances, limit expenditures to 
the absolute necessities of the service. The third section of the act 
"making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the government" for this year, provides that no contract 
or purchase shall be made unless under an appropriation adequate to 
its fulfillment. It will therefore be unlawful, should the appropriation 
be exhausted before the end of the year, for the War Department to 
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provide for the wants of the Army during the portion of it remaining. 
This makes it very important, in my opinion, that Congress should, at 
its next session, provide against such a state of things. 

The withdrawal of troops from Utah would have led to a material 
reduction of our expenses, if it had been proper to replace them in the 
posts from which they were sent to that department. But the dis- 
turbed condition of the Mexican frontier, and the hostile^temper of the 
neighboring Indians, rendered it necessary to transfer them to points 
at which their supplies cost little, if anything, less than in Utah. 

Operations against hostile Indians cause, in this year, large expen- 
ditures by the Quartermaster's department, not properly char gable to 
the appropriation for the current service of the year, viz: Those in 
California and in Oregon, the expedition to subdue the hostile Coman- 
ches and Kioways, and measures to control them hereafter, and the 
existing war with the Navajos, in New Mexico. The only estimate of 
the cost of these operations which has been received, is that forwarded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Swords — an approximate one of those in Car- 
son's valley, $265,000. The suppression of these Indian hostilities 
was not provided for in the appropriation for this year, as, of course, 
they could not be foreseen. Such heavy charges upon it will leave a 
sum quite inadequate to defray the ordinary expenses of the Quarter- 
master's department during the year, independently of those mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. I therefore respectfully suggest that 
Congress be asked tor an appropriation equal to the expenses strictly 
belonging to the suppression of these Indian hostilities. 

At the end of the last fiscal year the number of clerks employed in 
this office was reduced from thirteen to eleven. This reduction has 
suspended one branch of the duties of the office — adjustment of the 
claims of .employes of the Quartermaster's department for military 
bounty land. These claims are accumulating rapidly, the number of 
clerks now allowed being barely sufficient for the current business of 
the office. I respectfully suggest that the payment of two more be 
provided for as long as the claims above mentioned furnish them with 
fall employment. 

The government retains several old posts which have long been 
abandoned, and can never again be usefully occupied. They are Fort 
Armstong, at Kock Island ; Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien ; Fort 
Howard, at Green Bay. The care of the public property at these 
places is an annual charge upon the military appropriation ; and this 
property, principally old barracks, is rapidly railing to decay. The 
reserved lands, now useless for military purposes, would be valuable 
to the communities in which they lie. I recommend, therefore, that 
they be sold as soon as practicable ; or, after the sale of the military 
property upon them, transferred to the Department of the Interior. 
In this disposition the unsold portion of the reserve at Fort Jesup, 
Louisiana, should be included. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. E. JOHNSTON, 
* ^Quartermaster General. 

Hon. J. B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. G. 
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REPORT OP THE COMMISSARY GENERAL. 

Office Commissaby General of Subsistence, 

Washington, October 23, 1860. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this department during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860 : 

The principal part of the subsistence stores required for the Army 
was purchased in the cities of New York, Norfolk, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco — the officers of this department at those 
points advertising for proposals when the stores were required, and 
accepting the lowest bids for suitable articles. 

Fresh beef has been supplied to the troops on the Atlantic coast, in 
the department of Texas, some of the western posts, and most of those 
on the Pacific coast, by contract from the " block." In New Mexico, 
at Forts Kearney, Laramie, Bridger, Eandall, and Camp Floyd, cattle 
were procured on the hoof, grazed and fed by the department. In 
New Mexico flour, beans, salt, and vinegar have been procured from 
the products of that country by contract. 

The troops have been supplied at every point with good and whole- 
some food. 

The officers performing duty in this department have generally ren- 
dered their accounts as promptly as the nature of their duties would 
permit ; and most of them have performed their duties with zeal and 
fidelity. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

J. F. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Commissary General Subsistence. 

Hon. John B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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REPORT OP THE PAYMASTER GENERAL. 

Paymaster General's Office, 

November 6, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the transac- 
tions of the pay department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860. 

It is shown by the tabular statement herewith, that there remained 
in the hands of paymasters, on the 30th June, 1859, applicable to 
payments in the first quarter of the last fiscal year, the sum of 
$641,273 18, in addition 'to which they haVe received from the Treas- 
ury and other sources, exclusive of amounts transferred from one to 
another, or repaid into the Treasury, the sum of $5,158,895 59 — 
making a total to be accounted for of $5,800,168 77. Expended as 
follows : 

Payments to regular troops $5,182,381 14 

Payments to volunteers 40,074 00 

Payments to the Military Academy 122,988 70 

5,345,443 84 



Leaving a balance of $454,724 93 to be accounted for. This bal- 
ance, it is believed, has generally been expended and accounted for 
since the commencement of the present fiscal year. 

The troops, as far as I can learn, have been paid with commendable 
punctuality, with the exception of those serving in the field or at 
remote stations, inaccessible during the winter months. The troops 
have all been paid to the close of the fiscal year, and many to the last 
of August. 

I trust you will pardon me for again requesting your favorable con- 
sideration to the claim of paymaster's clerks for increased compensa- 
tion. They ask but an increase of $300 per annum, and in view of 
their arduous and responsible duties, the claim appears to me to be 
reasonable. 

Respectfully submitted, 

BENJAMIN F. LARNED, 

Paymaster General. 
Hon. J. B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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REPORT OP THE SURGEON GENERAL. 

Surgeon General's Office, 
November 1, 1860. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit to you a report upon the fiscal trans- 
actions and other matters relating to the medical department of the 
Army, for the year ending the 30th June, 1860. 

The amount of the appropriation for the medical and hospital de- 
partment remaining on the the 30th June, 1859, was — 

In the hands of disbursing agents $13,112 24 

In the Treasury of the United States 49,662 26 

Amount appropriated per act approved 3d 

March, 1859 91,000 00 

Amount refunded into the Treasury 215 13 

$153,989 63 

Of this sum there has been expended on ac- 
count of the pay and other claims of pri- 
vate physicians contracted in 1855 $3 00 

Of this sum there has been expended on ac- 
count of the pay and other claims of pri- 
vate physicians contracted in 1856 483 75 

Of this sum there has been expended on ac- 
count of the pay and other claims of pri- 
vate physicians contracted in 1857 320 58 

Of this sum there has been expended on ac- 
count of the pay and other claims of pri- 
vate physicians contracted in 1858 2,948 65 

Of this sum there has been expended on ac- 
count of the pay and other claims of pri- 
vate physicians contracted in 1859 9,445 89 

Of this sum there has been expended on ac- 
count of the pay and other claims of pri- 
vate physicians contracted in 1860 13,884 63 

27,086 50 

On account of medical and hospital supplies 

contracted in 1855 31 35 

On account of medical and hospital supplies, 
cooks, nurses, &c, contracted in 1856 2 00 

On account of medical and hospital supplies, 

cooks, nurses, &c, contracted in 1857.... 493 20 

On account of medical and hospital supplies, 
cooks, nurses, &c, contracted in 1858.... 83 00 

Carried forward $609 55 $27,086 50 
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Brought forward , $609 55 $27,086 50 

On account of medical and hospital supplies, 

cooks, nurses, &c, contracted in 1859.... 9,034 93 
On account of medical and hospital supplies, 

cooks, nurses, &c, contracted in I860.... 67,204 01 



Leaving in the hands of disbursing agents.. 3,787 82 



And in the Treasury of the United States... 46,266 82 






76,848 49 

50, 04 64 
153,989 63 



, As is shown by the foregoing statement, the total amount of funds 
available for the service of the medical and hospital department of the 
Army during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, was one hundred 
and fifty-three thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine dollars and 
sixty-three cents ? ($153,989 63,) and the expenditures for the same 
year amounted to seventy-six thousand eight hundred and forty-eight 
dollars and forty-nine cents, ($76,848 49;) leaving a balance of three 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven dollars and eighty-two 
cents ($3,787 82) in the hands of disbursing agents, and forty-six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six dollars and eighty-two cents 
($46,266 82) in the Treasury of the United States, applicable to the 
service of the present fiscal year. 

Of the total sum expended as above stated, twenty-seven thousand 
and eighty-six dollars and fifty cents ($27,086 50) were paid for the 
services of physicians employed from civil life, and for medicines fur- 
nished by them ; and seventy-six thousand eight hundred and forty- 
eight dollars and forty-nine cents ($76,848 49) for medical and hospi- 
tal supplies and for the pay of hospital cooks and nurses. 

The accompanying statistical report of the sick and wounded of the 
Army for the year ending June 30, 1860, exhibits the number and 
kind of diseases and wounds that have occurred in each quarter of 
that year, with the results of the treatment, whether in the return of 
the soldier to duty, in his. discharge from the military service, or in 
death. The most prominent and general results shown by that report 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

At the beginning of the year there were eight hundred and thirty- 
four officers and enlisted men on the sick report, of whom three hun- 
dred and eighty-one were reported as sick, and four hundred and fifty- 
three as convalescent. The total number of cases of disease and 
wounds that occurred during the year was thirty thousand three hun- 
dred ; (30,300 ;) making an aggregate of thirty-one thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-four (31,134) cases under medical or silrgical treat- 
ment during the year. 

Of this aggregate of 31,134 sick and wounded, 30,105 returned to 
duty 20 were furloughed, 196 were discharged from the military ser- 
vice, 27 deserted, and 138 died; leaving at the close of the year 648 
officers and soldiers under treatment, of whom 304 were reported 
"sick," and 344 "convalescent." As the mean strength of the Army 
13 c 
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for the year ending June 30, 1860, according to the returns made to 
this office, was 13,531, and the number of cases of disease and wounds 
reported in that time was 30,300, it results that the proportion of 
cases to the number of officers and enlisted men was 2.24 to 1. 

For the same period the ratio of deaths (138) to the mean strength 
of the Army (13,531) was 1 in 98.05 or 1.02 per cent; and the pro- 
portion of deaths to the aggregate number of cases treated (31,134) 
was 1 in 225.61 or 0.44 per cent. 

The average annual ratio of deaths in the Army to its mean strength 
for the last twenty years (excluding the war with Mexico,) is 2.6 pfer 
cent., rising in 1849 (when Asiatic cholera and diseases contracted in 
Mexico greatly increased the mortality) to 8 per cent. The least mor- 
tality was in 1845, being 0.9 per cent., and that is the only instance 
in which the annual mortality has been as small as that shown in the 
present report. * 

An Army medical board, consisting of three surgeons and one as- 
sistant surgeon, was convened at New York in May last, for the ex- 
amination of assistant surgeons for promotion, and of candidates for 
appointment in the medical staff of the Army. Twenty-one candi- 
dates were invited by the War Department to appear before that board 
for examination, eighteen of whom reported in person. Of the eigh- 
teen who reported, one could not be found when the time of his examina- 
tion arrived ; three the board declined to examine because of physical 
disbility ; six voluntarily withdrew before their examinations were con- 
cluded ; and eight were fully examined, four of whom were approved 
and recommended for appointment. 

The board also examined two assistant surgeons, both of whom were 
found qualified for promotion. 

The addition of four surgeons and four assistant surgeons to the 
medical department, provided by act of Congress making appropria- 
tions for the Army, approved June 21, 1860, created the necessity of 
convening another medical board. Accordingly, an Army medical 
board, consisting of three surgeons and one assistant surgeon, was 
convened at Baltimore in September for the examination of assistant 
surgeons for promotion, and of candidates for appointment in the 
medical department of the Army. 

Three assistant surgeons were examined and found qualified for pro- 
motion. Seventeen candidates for appointment were invited by the War 
Department to appear before that board for examination, eleven of 
whom reported in person. Of the eleven who reported in person, one 
was not examined, being beyond the prescribed age ; three voluntarily 
withdrew after partial examination, and seven were fully examined, 
of whom five were approved and recommended for appointment. 

A statistical report on the sickness and mortality in the Army, em- 
bracing a period of five years from January, 1855, to January, 1860, 
has been compiled from the records of this office since my last annual 
report, and transmitted to the Senate in obedience to a resolution of 
that body, dated March 20, 1860. That report has been printed by 
order of the Senate, and forms a quarto volume of 515 pages. To the 
report is appended the condensed results of the meteorological observ- 
ations taken during the last five years at the military posts. 
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In my last annual report it was stated that "a board of experienced 
medical officers had been ordered to meet in Washington city to ex- 
amine models for ambulances, and to revise the standard supply table 
of medicines/' &c. The board met in November last, and I consider 
the adoption by you of its report and recommendation as the most im- 
portant event of the year so far as regards the comfort of the sick and 
wounded soldier. By the action of that board, and your approval, 
the medical department has not only a greatly improved supply table 
for hospitals, but also a distinct and well adapted supply table for field 
service. Favorable results are anticipated from the ambulances and 
ambulance system recommended by that board, but there has not yet 
been time to test them in actual service. Ambulances of the three 
patterns recommended for trial have teen constructed and are in ser- 
vice. 

The business of this office, like that of most others in the War De- 
partment, has gradually and steadily increased, so that I am con- 
strained, in justice to those upon whom the labor devolves, to repre- 
sent to you the necessity for one more clerk. This office was estab- 
lished in 1818, with one clerk. In 1841 a second clerk was added, 
and in 1847 the force was increased by a third ; the present number 
being only three, of whom one (the chief clerk) has been connected 
with the office from its establishment in 1818, and another has served 
therein twenty-one years. 

In the year 1852, in view of the then proposed legislation for the 
classification of clerks in the department, I asked for one clerk of clasa 
four, pay $1,800, one of class three, $1,600, and one of class two, 
$1,400. By the act approved March 3, 1853, there was apportioned 
to this office one clerk of class four, ($1,800) one of class two, ($1,400) 
and one of class one, ($1,200.) It will be seen by reference to that act 
that this is the only bureau of the War Department to which a clerk 
of class three ($1,600) was not apportioned. Looking, therefore, to 
the promotion of the clerk who has faithfully served twenty-one years 
in this bureau, I earnestly invite your attention not only to the neces- 
sity which exists for the services of one more clerk in this office, but 
to the propriety of having that clerk rated in class three, with a salary 
of $1,600 per annum. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

THOMAS LAWSON, 
Surgeon General. 

Hon. J. B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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REPORT OP THE ENGINEER BUREAU. 

Engineer Department, 
Washington, November 14, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to present the following report upon the 
several branches of the public service committed to the charge of this 
department for the year ending on the 30th June, 1860. 

MILITARY DEFENSES. 

The grants by Congress for fortifications on our whole sea-coast and 
northern lake frontier fof the past fiscal year, amounting to $675,000, 
have been mainly expended, and, through the zeal and efficiency of 
the officers in charge of works, have been so applied as to produce a 
marked and satisfactory progress. The sum is, however, entirely in- 
adequate to the wants of the service, and should be largely increased 
in future appropriations if we desire to place our important harbors 
and sea-port cities in security against the attacks of a maritime enemy 
within a reasonable number of years. Adequate appropriations, while 
securing a more speedy completion of our defenses, will effect an econ- 
omy in the aggregate outlay, since comparatively large sums can be 
more judiciously applied to the works than small ones. I therefore 
take the liberty of asking your attention to the accompanying estimate, 
and earnestly invoking your aid in its behalf with Congress at its 
approaching session. 

So much has been said in previous reports from this office in support 
of fortifications as a means of defense for our sea-coast frontiers that 
I do not now propose to do more than reiterate the convictions so often 
expressed, that, with our system of fortifications completed and garri- 
soned, our important harbors will be secured to us, and our sea-board 
cities protected from the attacks of a maritime enemy, and to invite 
attention to the fact that the great nations of Europe place the same 
confidence in similar meaus, as evinced in the care with which their 
important points are covered by fortifications — a confidence fully shared 
by Great Britain, the greatest naval power in the world, which has 
within the last few months adopted a system of fortifications for the 
defense of her dock-yards and arsenals, to be completed in from three 
to five years, involving an estimated outlay of £11,000,000 sterling, 
and for which her government asked of Parliament a grant of £2,000,000 
sterling for the service of the present year. 

In my last annual report your attention was invited to the necessity 
of some provisions for defenses on our north Pacific coast, and subse- 
quently the siibject was brought before Congress in special reports, 
in which an appropriation of $100,000 for the commencement of a 
work at the mouth of the Columbia river and a like sum for Puget's 
Sound was recommended. This recommendation is now repeated, and 
I shall take early occasion t<5 bring the subject again to your notice, in 
the hope that Congress may, through your recommendation, be in- 
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duced to make provision for the immediate commencement of works at 
these now unprotected points of our frontier. 

The subjoined special reports derived mainly from the reports of the 
officers in charge will explain the operations and progress upon the 
respective works during the past fiscal year, and their condition at its 
close. 

Most respectfully submitted, 

K. E. DeKTJSSY, 
Lieut. Col. Engineers, Com'g. 
Hon. John B. Floyd, 
Secretary of War. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The accompanying report of the Board of Visitors appointed to 
attend the annual examination of the cadets in June last, will exhibit 
the general satisfactory condition of the Military Academy in regard 
to administration, discipline, and instruction. 

The changes suggested by the board are all entitled to attentive 
consideration, while many of them are of undoubted necessity to the 
well-being and progress of the institution, and will, it is hoped, re- 
ceive the favorable action of Congress. 

The usual information in regard to the condition of life of the 
parents of the cadets is, with a list of the officers of the institution, 
also appended. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY AT THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION IN JUNE, 1860. 

United States Military Academy, 

West Point, New York, June 15, 1860. 

Sir: The undersigned, constituting the Board of Visitors invited to 
attend the annual examination of the Military Academy at West 
Point, commencing on the 1st of June, I860, heg leave, in accordance 
with the duty enjoined upon them, to submit their report upon the 
actual state of discipline, instruction, police, administration, fiscal 
affairs, and other concerns of the institution. 

On the day designated for the commencement of the examination a 
large majority of the members assembled and organized by the selec- 
tion of George T. Wood, Esq., of Kentucky, as president, and Colonel 
John S. Slocum, of Ehode Island, as secretary of the board. 

On the 2d day of June sub-committees were appointed by the pres- 
ident of the board, and proceeded to attend the examination, of the 
several classes in the order described in " Orders No. 15," and which 
occupied the succeeding days from 9 o'clock in the morning until 3 
o'clock in the afternoon of the — instant. 

The subjects considered by the board are as follows : 

DISCIPLINE. 

The Board thinks itself not bound to limit its investigations to the 
means used at the Academy to secure local obedience, and have ex- 
tended inquiries into the results of principles practiced and taught 
here, believing that it can thus elicit information and originate discus- 
sions leading to a more perfect comprehension of the effect of recent 
changes and others now in contemplation. From the days of remote 
antiquity ready obedience has always been yielded to eminent intelli- 
gence, and nowhere is this more marked than in military affairs. 

The rules prescribed for gaining obedience among the Medes and 
Persians will, when properly tested, be found equally efficacious in our 
own times, for the principle of self-preservation compels man in des- 
perate emergencies to yield readily to cool wisdom exercised for his 
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own welfare. Prompt and wise decisions come only from practical 
experience in the results of theories, and only men noted for such, can 
give unity of action to armies in danger — the grand end of discipline. 
The means of securing local obedience are almost entirely limited to 
rewards and punishments. As the former tinge the fortunes of cadets 
through their entire military life, they can be made very effective in 
securing requisite discipline. But punishment, at least such as could 
be consistently inflicted on a cadet, if entirely separated from the ulti- 
mate reward of good grade in class-standing, would only serve to 
stimulate obstinate youths of high spirit into rebellious attitudes. 
Moreover, if a possible means is afforded such men* of overturning de- 
cisions against them by an appeal in which there is no danger, they 
will become factious for the sake of the excitement of the contest, as is 
the effect of the regulations contained in orders emanating from the 
Department of War of April 12, 1860. 

These regulations, in the opinion of the Board, tend to throw 
obstacles in the way of administering wholesome discipline, and they, 
therefore, recommend that they be rescinded. From a list of cases 
tried by courts-martial since August 18, 1857, it will be seen that 
cadets may expect "too often a remission of sentence, and not dread 
sufficiently the loss of their appointments. Great care should be 
exercised in showing mercy where honor is involved, lest thereby the 
tone of the cadets be lowered. 

From observation, as well as from conversations with cadets and 
officers, the Board is well convinced that the present state of discipline 
at the Academy is highly creditable to the corps of cadets and all 
officers connected with the institution. The practice recently intro- 
duced of rewarding with short furloughs those escaping all demerit for 
three months, cannot fail to effect great good, and meets with the most 
hearty approval of the Board. 

THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The proficiency of the cadets in all the subjects of instructipn is fully 
equal to the high reputation of the Academy, and should satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of the friends of the institution. The great 
leading departments of mathematics, engineering, and physics more 
than satisfy all, except the zealous professor* themselves. The English 
studies, and other subjects included in the department of ethics, which 
have hitherto been thought unsatisfactory, are now well accomplished. 
The graduating class showed a language and elocution, as well as a 
knowledge of principles, well corresponding to the elevated character 
of their examinations in other subjects. 

The course in topographical, mechanical, and free drawing is suffi- 
cient to give a good degree of attainment, though, from the great value 
of the acquisition, none too much. The cadets, by an easy ascent, 
learn to begin to sketch topography and views from nature quite 
successfully. 

In the large and interesting exhibition of the year under the pro- 
fessor of drawing great progress was observed, and a proficiency highly 
commendable and satisfactory. The Board fully concurs with the 
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professor in the necessity of largely increased means of instruction in 
the departments of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. Much of the 
apparatus illustrating the various phenomena in chemical physics is 
worn out, or wholly unsuited to the present state of those services. 
A uniform set of chemicals for exhibition in the section room, display- 
ing the types of the most important substances embraced in their course 
of study, would be of great service in the instruction of cadets. For 
these objects an appropriation, say of $2,000, would be requisite. 
Without wishing to make paleontologists of the cadets, the Board 
earnestly recommend that the department of geology should possess 
the means of enabling the graduates of the military Academy, many 
of whom will traverse our western territory, to form some idea of the 
geological age of their routes. For this purpose, fossils illustrating 
the larger American formations should be procured for daily use in 
the recitation room. A large increase in the mineralogical cabinet is 
necessary, in order to place it on a level with those of other institutions. 
The Board suggests that the geology of all parts of the country should 
be well displayed, where it will instruct those who represent all the 
States of the Union. The geological surveys and collections of the 
several States would, no doubt, upon the request of the professor, be 
made to contribute most cordially to such a cabinet. Perhaps a small 
annual appropriation will be the best mode of meetingtheso wants. 

The Board deems the study of the general principles of physical 
geography highly important to the thorough education of a military 
officer. This subject is so intimately related to that of geology, and 
is so often alluded to in extensive geological treatises, that it seems 
proper to place it in this department. 

The department of chemistry should be provided with more eligible 
section-rooms, as those at present in use are unsuited to their purposes. 
There is sufficient space in the old riding-hall for these rooms and for 
the electrical apparatus, out of place where it now is, without interfer- 
ing with other objects. They are essential to the proper instruction 
of the cadets in the coming year, and they can be arranged at slight 
expense; but the Board looks forward to the time when an entirely 
new fire-proof building will be deemed necessary for the chemical 
department, and in which the mineralogy and geology of the United 
States shall be fully illustrated. 

In respect to the numbed of studies, the modes of instruction, the 
arrangements of subjects, and the length of the course, all of which 
have had such full discussion in preceding years, the Board does not 
feel confident in going farther than to suggest the fatal influence of 
changes made suddenly or without due consideration. So wide is the 
difference between theory and practice in the complicated affairs of the 
institution, and so nice the adjustment required, that the Board is 
assured it cannot, without great harm, suffer any interference or change 
which fails to take into account the views of the academic faculty, or 
to allow great weight to thS judgment of those who have been long 
engaged in the actual work, or are thoroughly informed in respect to 
it. A liberal culture requires that the subjects of study be not too 
numerous, or the student overtasked. Perhaps a diminution of the 
number of text books or topics in some departments would bo useful. 
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Modes of instruction may be improved by the suggestions of all 
intelligent observers, but must in general be left to the wisdom of the 
professor in each case. His interests are identified with the success of 
nis own department more than those of any other person can be, and 
he sees the field of labor from a higher elevation and with a clearer 
view. Still, this singleness of view and partiality of all eminent 
professors in their own speciality, creates the necessity for some inde- 
pendent and authoritative adjustment of the time and prominence 
allowed each department in the general course. 

In respect to the duration of the course, the Board feels a strong 
conviction that its length at West Point will be a tolerably correct 
measure of its value, which they regret to see diminished. At the 
same time, the extension of the severe discipline and great restraint 
beyond a period of four years, is looked upon with hesitation. 

That a liberal education, up to the present standard, can be accom- 

{)lished in four years, from the qualifications required by the present 
aw, is very much doubted. But the solution of the problem the 
Board do not undertake. The examination in legal studies was highly 
creditable to the intelligence of the cadets and* the ability of the 
instructor, but the board thinks that the duties of the professor of 
ethics are too multifarious, and too little related to each other to allow 
him to conduct and properly extend the legal instruction of his classes 
without detriment to other branches of his department. The Board 
therefore recommend the establishment of a professorship of law, to 
which shall be assigned the instruction of the cadets in international 
and constitutional law, the relations of the civil and the military 
authority, the principles of evidence, and the jurisdiction, organization 
and conduct of courts-martial. 

The Spanish language, though its literature is of less general and 
professional interest and value than some other European tongues, 
assumes, nevertheless, importance from our territorial relations with 
the former Spanish possessions in America which form our southern 
boundary. 

The Board is of opinion that the course in Spanish should be 
elevated and extended so as, at least, to put it on a level with the 
study of the French, and, if possible, to confer some facility in speaking, 
which is, practically ^more important than in the case of the French. 
There seems to be a want of good text books for instruction in Spanish. 
Those which from necessity are used at the Military Academy, have 
little philological merit, and but moderate practical value as helps in 
instruction. The Board thinks that a different and more extensive 
series of grammars and reading lessons should be introduced. The 
expense of securing the best methods, even if it is necessary to prepare 
new text books, and of supplying to the cadets the most efficient means 
of instruction in this department would be insignificant, and though 
the Board finds the progress of the cadets creditable, considering the 
limited facilities of study allowed them and the small amount of time 
devoted to the subject, yet the special attention of the proper authori- 
ties to improvement in this branch is earnestly recommended. 

In the French department, the attainments of the cadets are propor- 
tionate to the superior advantages they enjoy and the length of time 
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they devote to the subject. The beet text books selected, as well as 
those especially prepared by the experienced and skillful instructor ia 
French, are excellent, and the Board can suggest no improvement but 
the probably impracticable one of assigning still more time to the study 
of this important language, and of furnishing to the cadets opportuni- 
ties of acquiring greater facility in the use as well as the comprehension 
of it. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The practical teaching in this department of military science as ex- 
hibited in the laying down of ponton bridges and in the restoration 
of those interesting relics of the revolution, Fort Clinton and Battery 
Knox,have afforded the greatest pleasure and gratification to the Board, 
and in this connection the Board especially approve the recent exten- 
sion of the course of study upon military art; at the same time com- 
mend the system as adopted for illustrating the subject by large and 
accurate maps prepared by zealous officers of the institution under the 
direction of the able professor of engineering. 

The Board find that the evolutions of the field battery are well and 
correctly taught, and that cadets exhibit an admirable promptness and 
intelligence in the performance of their duties in connection therewith. 
The Board, however, observed that the various movements were not 
executed with that rapidity necessary to the perfection of this arm, but 
easily accounted for the defect upon observing two of the horses at- 
tached to the guns fall from exhaustion after a half hour's drill, and 
that all of them were so enfeebled by hard labor as to be quite unfit 
for the service required of them. 

The result of the firing from the mortar, siege, and sea-coast bat- 
teries was all that the Board could reasonably expect or desire. 

The ceremonies of parade, review, and inspection, as well as the 
drill of the battalion, excited the admiration of the Board, and seemed 
as near perfection as it is possible to attain, even with veteran soldiers. 

With regard to the light infantry, or skirmishing exercises, the 
Board is of opinion that, whilst these exercises have been highly cred- 
itable to the corps and their instructor, yet more practice might lead 
to greater perfection, an end much to be desired in our military ser- 
vice, as this disposition of troops is supposed to tfe best adapted to the 
character of our militia, as well as that most practiced in the Indian 
warfare, which chiefly occupies the attention of our regular Army. In 
general, the system of instruction as laid down in Hardee's Tactics, 
and practiced at the Academy, meets with the unqualified approval of 
the Board. They would, however, beg leave to recommend that such 
slight modifications be made in the manual as will adapt it to the new 
rifled musket, so that the wlwle system may be made available to our 
service. 

The Board cannot speak in too high terms of the proficiency exhib- 
ited by the cadets in horsemanship. Such skill and daring could only 
be communicated to gallant young soldiers by most intelligent and 
accomplished instructors. 

The exercises of the platoon, mounted, were altogether satisfactory, 
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as regards the cadets and their instructors, but the Board could not 
fail tq observe that the horses, which had proved so inefficient at artil- 
lery drill, were equally unserviceable for cavalry exercises. 

The Board also desire to express, especially, their very high appre- 
ciation of the study of veterinary surgery, which has been recently 
introduced into the Academy, and is admirably illustrated by models. 

The Board have seen with pleasure that the government has provided 
for practical instruction in the science of astronomy, by erecting and 
furnishing an excellent observatory in connection with other academic 
buildings. This observatory is now under the charge and direction of 
the very able professor of philosophy r who here teaches cadets the use 
of instruments. It has occurred to the Board that this observatory, 
in addition to its present usefulness to the corps of cadets, might, with- 
out any additional expense, be made of great importance to the cause 
of science, and thereby to the country at large. 

It is well known to all those in any degree familiar with the labors 
of a professor of philosophy, that so much of his time is necessarily 
taken up in teaching the theory that but little can. be given to the 
practice, and comparatively none at all to the requirements of scientific 
observation. The Board would therefore suggest that some officers of 
the scientific corps of our Army be assigned to duty at this observa- 
tory, and to it alone, so that their entire time and attention may be 
given to observations. By this means the Board believe that esprit de 
corps would soon create a generous rivalry between this, under Army 
direction, and the observatory at Washington, under naval direction, 
which would greatly promote the zeal, energy, and efficiency of both, 
and in a corresponding degree contribute to scientific discovery. 

POLICE. 

The cadet barracks are badly heated in winter, owing to too strong 
an ascending draft in the flues. This can be remedied without much 
expense, and ought to be attended t© as soon as possible. 

The stables are in good order and well ventilated, but the horses are 
in bad condition, and bear unmistakable evidence of over-work. 

This is not occasioned by more cavalry and artillery exercise than is 
requisite for proper instruction. On the contrary, these exercises are 
sometimes curtailed on account of the jaded condition of the horses. 
In these branches of instruction the horse is indispensable ; but if an 
exhausted animal is used in evolutions requiring strength and activ- 
ity, his incompetency may result in fatal accidents, and the country 
may thus be deprived of a useful citizen, while the service may lose a 
promising and accomplished officer. 

To guard against such accidents the board recommend that the num- 
ber of horses used for the instruction of cadets be increased to 100, and 
to that end it is urged that an appropriation of $8,000 be made. 

This, with the proceeds of the sale of such horses now in use as may 
be condemned, will enable the Academy to be furnished with all that 
is requisite in this department, and the usual sum of $1,000 per annum 
will be sufficient to keep up the supply. 
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In suggesting an increase in the number of horses, it is proper to 
state the object in view. All who know the conformation and charac- 
teristics of the animal, know that excellence, both in draught and 
under the saddle, is nearly impossible. The former requires, among 
other qualities, strength and endurance ; the latter, sagacity and activ- 
ity. These are seldom combined. The battery of six pieces now used 
for the instruction of cadets, requires a complement ' of forty-eight 
horses in harness, and at least twelve for the chiefs of piece, sections, 
&c, for a reserve in case of accident. Thus sixty horses are required 
for instruction in artillery. Forty others are required for instruction 
in cavalry, an arm of the service which merits the fostering care of 
the government. It is upon these and similar considerations that the 
above appropriation is recommended. In all other respects the police 
of the post is unobjectionable. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The actual state of the administration is satisfactory. It is prompt, 
efficient, faithful, and kind. The courteous bearing of the cadets and 
officers towards each other on all pccasions was a subject of frequent 
remark and commendation. In general, all departments are in good 
order and condition. Other remarks on this point appear in detail in 
this report. The military character of the administration has given it 
a simplicity and efficiency highly desirable. 

The effect of recent orders referred to under the head of discipline, 
though calculated to relieve the hardship of individual cases, would be 
likely to work serious changes in many of the best features of long- 
established and well-approved methods. 

The public improvements made at the post by the Superintendent 
appear to have been executed with great good taste, judgment, and 
economy. 

FISCAL AFFAIRS. 

By an act of Congress, approved January 12, 1859, the following 
items of appropriation were made for the support of the Military 
Academy, at West Point, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860 : 

For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and musicians.... $115,786 00 
For current ordinary, miscellaneous, and incidental ex- 
penses 35,610 00 

For increase of library 1,000 00 

For repairs of officer's quarters ........ 500 00 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors 3,750 00 

For forage of artillery and cavalry horses 7,545 00 

For supplying horses for artillery and cavalry practice... 1,000 00 

For models for department of cavalry 250 00 

For extension of water pipes and reservoir : 2,500 00 

For target and batteries for artillery practice 150 00 

For furniture for hospital for cadets 100 00 

For urinary conduit tor cadet barracks, with conduit, &c. 550 00 
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For addition to latrines and premises to cadet barrack 

yard •. $750 00 

For latrines or privies at cadet camp ground 550 00 

For sewers, to river, from sappers, dragoons, artillery, 

and band barracks 1,750 00 

For iron girders, to give additional support and strength 
to the academic building 3,000 00 

These sums are now being applied to the several objects for which 
they were designated, as will more fully appear by reference to exhibits 
A and B, herewith inclosed. 

APPOINTMENT OF CADETS. 

It has been proposed by many gentlemen of experience and ability, 
that where there is now authority to appoint one cadet to the Academy, 
authority should be given to nominate five candidates from whom com- 
petent judges should select one, the best suited for the service. Various 
reasons are assigned for this change. The more forcible and cogent of 
which cannot fail to elicit the attention and action of the Board. We 
are told by those who best know, that less talent has been sent here 
in recent than in years more remote. Many coming from a distance 
do not possess the very limited education now necessary for admission 
into the Academy, and incur expense, as well as suffer mortification 
and unjust blemish of reputation as to ability. In many parts of our 
country schools calculated to ascertain the grades of ability among 
children, affofd means of sending such as can graduate, and give those 
sections an undue preponderence in the Army, though all parts of the 
country are equally represented in the Academy. The plan the Board 
recommend for making the selection is as follows : The Secretary of 
War, to appoint in each State and Territory a board of two citizens 
thereof, to convene therein, at some convenient time and place, to be 
fixed by him, and select, under the advice of a graduate of the Aca- 
demy, having a casting vote,. in case of disagreement, one from five 
candidates nominated as at present in each congressional district, 
whose qualifications best suited him for the service. If one of the two 
citizens should be a physician, the physical, as well as mental capacity 
could be ascertained, and the cadet be admitted without further exa- 
mination or risk after leaving his State or Territory. Those nomin- 
ated by the President could be examined in a similar way where and 
when he might see proper. 

It is believed that the efficiency and utility of the Board of Visitors 
would be increased by giving to it more of the character of a per- 
manent body. The visitors are generally selected from civil life, with 
little knowledge of military science or practice, and with almost no 
acquaintance with the organization of the Military Academy, or the 
principles upon which it should be conducted. 

If each visitor were to attend three or four examinations, he would 
become gradually more interested in the institution, better acquainted 
with its character and wants, and consequently better qualified to 
judge of its condition, and of the effect of the changes which are, from 
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time to time, introduced into the system, and to recommend such 
improvements as repeated and continued observation could not fail to 
suggest. 

It is, therefore, recommended that appointments to the Board be 
made for the period of four yeats, and that the Board be divided into 
four classes, the term of one of which would expire every year, so that 
a majority of the Board would always be composed of persons who had 
had one or more years of previous experience in the performance of its 
duties. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

G. T. WOOD, of Kentucky, 

President of the Board. 
JOHN S. SLOCUM, . 

Secretary of the Board. 
VICTOB DUPONT, of Delaware, 
JOHN K. HOWAKD, of Tennessee, 
WILLIAM W. FLOYD, of Arkansas, 
J. J. COPELAND, of Michigan, 
GEO. P. MARSH, of Vermont, 
JOHN J. GOOD, of Texas, 
EDMUND L. GOOLD, of California, 
JNO. A. SKINNER, of Indiana, 
W. E. JONES, of Virginia, 
D. M. FROST, of Missouri, 
EDWARD B. BRYAN, of South Carolina. 
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REPORT OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL BUREAU 

Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 

Washington, November 14, 1860. 

Sir: In accordance with regulations of the War Department, I have 
the honor to submit the annual report of the operations under the 
charge of the fcureau. 

I. SURVEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA. 

The officer in charge of this work has not yet completed his report. 
It is, however, well advanced. The bureau renews the recommenda- 
tion of an appropriation of $1,500 per annum to continue gauge obser- 
vations for a series of years at several points on the river, as alluded 
to in the last annual report. The gauge observations have been con- 
tinued during the last year. (See Appendix A.) 

II. SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN AND NORTHWESTERN LAKES. 

The report of the officer in charge of the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes shows that, during the season of office work, there 
were projected in the office, at Detroit, twenty-nine manuscript sheets 
of hydrography, topography, and water-level curves, besides the reduc- 
tion and tabulation of 104 monthly sheets of meteorological observa- 
tions. At the period of commencing the preliminary arrangements for 
taking the field, when the scene of operations has to be definitely 
decided upon, there was so much doubt as to the probable time of the 
completion of the repairs then being made to the St. Mary's river ship 
canal, that, upon the recommendation of the officer in charge, the com- 
mencement of the survey of Lake Superior was abandoned for this 
season, and he was directed to survey the northern end of Lake Michi- 

fan, including the Fox and Manitou islands, Grand and Little Traverse 
ays, a portion or the lake region of the highest importance, being as 
frequently traversed by vessels as any other. 

Early in May there were placed in the field two astronomical, two 
triangulation, two hydrographical, and thrge topographical parties, 
whose labors were mostly completed at the date of the report. 

The summary of the season's work amounts to 303 miles of shore 
surveyed, covering 313 square miles of minute topography and hydro- 
graphy; two triangulations, extending over 2,200 square miles; 4,300 
miles of lines of deep soundings, the determination by astronomical 
observations of the latitudes of three and the longitudes of four points ; 
the observation of the magnetic elements at nine points ; and the con- 
tinuation of the meteorological and water-level observations over the 
whole lake region. 

During the year two charts have been published for distribution, 
making, in all, nineteen charts published to date. There have been 
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reduced for engraving, from original field plots, four charts, and the 
data for eight more has accumulated in the office. 

The system of distributing these charts on application has been con- 
tinued, the number issued to vessels during the year amounting to 
4,890. 

The estimate accompanying the report, amounting to $125,371, is 
based on a slightly increased organization, and includes the purchase 
for the survey of another steamer. Arguments are advanced to prove 
the importance of this additional means of transportation, the officer 
in charge reporting it, as his positive opinion, that large sums will be 
saved to the government in the final cost of the work by a small in- 
crease to the present annual appropriation. (See Appendix B.) 

m. REMOVAL OF OBSTRUCTIONS FROM THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The officer in charge of this work reports a favorable condition of the 
channel of the Southwest Pass, at which alone operations have been 
conducted under a contract entered into in the month of October, 1859. 

The object proposed by this contract consisted iri the opening and 
keeping open a channel across the bar, its depth to be eighteen feet, and 
its width to be such as to admit vessels freely through it without re- 
gard to the width or the direction of the channel. 

The depth of water throughout the channel on the 21st of May, 1860, 
was eighteen feet and upwards, and the width of the channel in its 
narrowest part at least 150 feet. 

Unfavorable weather during the months of June, July, and August, 
and particularly in August, storms, tempests, and tornadoes of unusual 
violence having occurred, seriously interrupted the work, and, more- 
over, affected the character of the channel bed. 

Previous to the storms the bed was almost invariably soft, but sub- 
sequently to the storms the bed had become quite as invariably hard. 

The capacity of the channel, however, had not been sensibly impaired 
during the prevalence of the storms. 

The report of the officer in charge shows that the aggregate quantity 
of mud displaced and forced through the scrapers daily is 45,000 cubic 
yards. 

The report also advances arguments in favor of continuing the use 
of the new scraper, from the comparative facility and dispatch with 
which it may be used, as well as from the efficiency and the economy 
with which it may be ^paployed, the cost not exceeding $5,000 per 
month, covering all expenses. 

A further appropriation of $60,000 for the coming year is recom- 
mended. 

No work has been done during the past year at Pass & T Outre under 
the direction of the bureau. The opening and keeping open of its chan- 
nel is quite as important to commerce as the improvement of the South- 
west Pass. The annual cost of improvement would be $60,000. t 

In a supplement to his annual report the officer in charge submits 
further information of the improved condition of the channel under the 
vigorous andefficient efforts employed, although the work had been 
prosecuted during a period, as he remarks, "probably more memorable 
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on account of its instructive storms and tempests than any other of 
equal duration that ever occurred within the Gulf region." 

He regards the method of improvement decidedly beneficial in its 
results, and urges the timely appropriation of $60,000 for continuing 
the work of improvement in the Southwest Pass, and of an equal sum 
of $60,000 for continuing similar work of improvement in Pass a V Outre 
for one year. (See Appendix C.) 

IV. REMOVAL OF RED RIVER RAFT. 

No work has been done during the past two years towards the im- 
provement of this river for want of appropriation by Congress. 

In consequence of continued accumulations of drift the natural 
channel of the river is closed, and recourse is had to the narrow and 
torturous channels and bayous as an outlet for the great and valuable 
commerce of the country above the raft. Temporary and partial relief 
is thus afforded. 

As a more effectual remedy for the relief of commerce, it is suggested 
that a series of annual appropriations for a period of five years be made 
by Congress; the aggregate of the appropriations, $319,750; the 
appropriation for the first year to include cost of craft and working 
same, $110,350, and for each of the four subsequent years, $52,350. 
(See Appendix C.) 

V. IMPROVEMENT OF THE DES MOINES RAPIDS IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The operations during the season have been prosecuted at various 
points along these obstructions, with the view of relieving the naviga- 
tion at the most dangerous ; thus making the appropriation of the 
greatest benefit throughout their extent as to depth, but leaving the 
work incomplete in relation to the width of the channel. 

Since the month of March last, when the work of this season com- 
menced, there have been removed 7,204 cubic yards of rock from the 
channel and deposited in islands or dams for the purpose of contracting 
the flow of water within the desired limits. 

A small balance only of the appropriation remains on hand. For 
continuing the work at Des Moines rapids, the agent in charge estimates 
$200,000, and for Bock Island rapids $100,000. (See Appendix D.) 

VI. IMPROVEMENT OP THE NAVIGATION OF THE ST. CLAIR FLATS. 

The channel recently excavated is navigated by heavily loaded ves- 
sels, and up to the present time no difficulty has been experienced by 
vessels, altnough the surface of the lake has subsided nearly one foot 
since the work was executed. (See Appendix E.) 

VH. ST. CLAIR FLATS, LIGHT-HOUSE, AND BEACON. 

These structures have been completed and turned over to the Light- 
house Board. They were lighted on the 1st November, 1859. The officer 
in charge invites attention to the necessity for a suspension foot-bridge 

14 c 
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to qptmect the structures, but the balance of the appropriation is inad- 
equate for the purpose. (See Appendix E.) 

Vm. IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVIGATION OP ST. MARY'S RIVER. 

Owing to the failure of an appropriation for the completion of this 
work, no dredging has been done since the date of the last annual 
report. 

The examination of the channel this season has shown that but little 
change has taken place in the cut since last year, except what is due 
to the fall of the lake surface. The clay banks have cracked in many 
places, and large masses have fallen into the channel. No doubt is, 
however, entertained of the permanence of the improvement, even in its 
present unfinished condition. 

An appropriation of $85,300 is earnestly urged for the completion 
of this valuable improvement. 

Attention is invited to the fact that this improvement was authorized 
by a law of Congress, and a partial appropriation only has been made 
towards its completion. Accompanying the report of the officer in 
charge is an exhibit of the value of the commerce passing this channel 
through a series of years. (See Appendix E.) 

IX. MILITARY ROADS IN MINNESOTA. 

Owing to the exhaustion of the appropriations, no work has been 
•done on these roads during the past year. In submitting his estimates 
for the completion of these roads the officer in charge advances argu- 
ments to show their commercial and military importance as routes of 
communication from the head of navigation of the great lakes to the 
valley of the Mississippi river, and with the frontier settlements and 
military posts. 

The estimates are as follows, viz: 

' Road from Point Douglas to mouth of St. Louis river $50,000 

Road from Fort Ripley to Red River of the North 32,800 

Branch road from Otter-tail lake to Fort Abercrombie. 21 ,400 

Road from Mendota to mouth of Big Sioux river , 39,700 

(See Appendix F.) 

X. MILITARY ROADS IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

At the date of the last annual report Lieutenant A. E. Latimer, of 
the second regiment of infantry, was in charge of the construction of 
these road's, under the general superintendence of Colonel Long, corps 
of topographical engineers. Lieutenant Latimer has been relieved 
from the charge by Captain Bryan, corps of topographical engineers. 
For details of the operations see Appendix. 

No estimate is submitted for continuing operations on either of the 
roads from Fort Riley to Bridger's Pass, and from Fort Riley to the 
Arkansas river. The bureau respectfully renews the recommendation 
for an appropriation for the completing of the road from Omaha to 
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New Fort Kearney, including a bridge over Loup Fork, amounting to 
$108,500. (See Appendix C.) 

XI. MILITARY ROADS IN NEW MEXICO. 

No work has been executed upon these roads except the Tecalote and 
Albuquerque road, for want of appropriations. The amounts required 
to complete them are as follows, namely: 

For the road from Fort Union to Santa Fe $35,000 

For the road from Tecalote to Albuquerque 23,000 

For the road from Taos to Santa Fe 113,000 

For the road from Santa Fe to Dona Ana 25,000 

The report of inspection by the officer in charge will be found as 
Appendix G. 

XII. MILITARY RQABS IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 

The balances remaining on hand for these roads areas follows, namely: 

For the Scottsburg and Myrtle Creek road $255 84 

For the Camp Stewart and Myrtle Creek road 75 07 

The amount required to complete them is $15 ,000. (See Appendix H.) 

XHI. MILITARY ROADS IN NORTHERN OREGON. 

Boadfrwn Astoria to Salem — The officer in charge represents that 
this road is now opened, and made practicable for military purposes 
and for mail transportation, for stock driving, and for "packing." 
Trains cannot use it throughout its entire lenght to advantage, owing 
to several very steep and difficult hills. 

The balance remaining of the appropriation is $1,000. (See Ap- 
pendix I.) 

XIV. MILITARY ROADS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The Vancouver and Steilcwoom Road. — The estimate for completing 
this road was $50,000. There was appropriated at the last session of 
Congress $10,000, to be applied solely on that portion between Cowlitz 
river and Monticello. Operations have been commenced on that por- 
tion of the road that most needed improvement for facilitating travel, 
but the new appropriation was received too late in the season to admit 
extended operations. The completion of the road to Fort Vancouver, 
as estimated by the officer in charge, requires an appropriation of 
$40,000. 

Steilacoom and BeUingham Bay Boad. — A pack trail has been opened 
for a distance of seventy-five miles, leaving about thirty miles to be 
opened at the northern end. For completing the military road as 
originally contemplated will require an appropriation of $50,000, 
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The following estimates are also renewed, namely : 

1. For a military road from Fort Vancouver, Washington 
Territory, up along Columbia river, to Fort Dalles, Oregon, $100,000 

2. For a military road from Seattle, via Snoqualmoo Pass, 

to connect with the Fort Benton and Walla- Walla road, 100,000 

3. For a military road from the Columbia river, via the 

head of Puget's Sound, to Fort Townsend 87,500 

4. For improving the navigation of the Columbia river be- 
tween the Cascades and Kettle Falls 60-,000 

(See Appendix J.) 

Explorations and Surveys. 

UTAH. 

Captain Simpson and his assistants, Lieutenants Putnam and Collins, 
have been engaged upon the report em^L maps of the explorations in 
Utah, and have made such progress upon them that it is hoped they 
will be ready to be submitted to the department before the close of the 
next session of Congress. (See Appendix K.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Lieutenant Williamson has continued the barometrical observations 
that were oommenced the previous year. It is much regretted that it 
has been necessary to suspend the observations for the want of funds. 
The bureau has been unable to place at his disposal for this purpose 
more than $1,000 from the funds under its control. 

DEPARTMENT OF OREGON. 

Lieutenant Dixon has procured much additional information during 
the past season whilst attached to commands organized by General 
Harney for the purpose of opening wagon roads. His preliminary 
report is appended to the report of Captain Thorn, the senior topo- 
graphical engineer in that department. (See Appendix H.) 

INTEROCBANIC SHIP CANAL. 

An act of Congress approved June 25, 1860, appropriated "for the 

{>urpose of paying existing liabilities, and to finish the maps and calcu- 
ations of the survey of the Atrato route of the interoceanic canal, 
$6,500." 

Under this authority the liabilities have been defrayed, and consid- 
erable progress has been made towards the completion of the maps, 
&c. The report and maps will be ready to be submitted to the depart- 
ment at an early day. 

LAKE HARBOR WORKS AND STEAM DREDGES. 

The officer in charge of these works refers to his previous annual 
reports for full information concerning their condition, the necessity of 
speedy repairs, and the estimates in detail of items of cost of each. 
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No work has been done upon these harbors under this bureau for 
the want of appropriations, with the exception of the harbor of 
Oswego, New York. The act making the appropriation was ap- 
proved June 25, 1860, and directed the application of a balance of a 
former appropriation for repairs of the light-house, &c, at Oswego, 
New York, and is in these terms: "That the sum of $30,000, here- 
tofore appropriated by act of 3d March, 1859, for the purpose of re- 
pairs ana incidental expenses to the light-house at Oswego and 
buildings connected therewith, and which remains unexpended, may 
be used and applied for repairing and securing and protecting the 
pier connected with the light-house at Oswego, New York, so as to 
prevent the destruction of said li^ht-house and pier/' The original 
appropriation was an item of the light-house bill, and the expenditure 
was not under the control of this bureau. 

As soon as the new appropriation was placed at the disposal of the 
bureau the officer in charge was directed to proceed to Oswego and 
prosecute the repairs. The best part of the working season had 
passed, but, through the energy of the engineer in charge, the worst 
breaches in the wooden pier had been repaired, and the labor will be 
applied as long as the weather may prove favorable. 

The estimate for the repair of this harbor amounted to $43,350 15 
Appropriated June 25, 1860 30,000 00 

Required for completing repairs 13,350 15 



Accompanying the report of the engineer in charge of harbor works 
on the lakes is an interesting report in regard to the discovery of a 
semi-diurnal lunar tide on Lake Michigan. 

A table of geographical positions, determined by astronomical ob- 
servations by this indefatigable officer, is also appended to the report. 
A large number of these positions are within the field of his present 
duties, but the table has been extended to include the field operations 
of the corps of topographical engineers in general, and for whose use 
he has prepared it as occasion may require. (See Appendix L.) 

Stations and duties of the officers of the corps. 

Colonel J. J. Abert, commanding the corps, and in charge of the 
bureau. 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Kearney, collecting required materials for a 
chart of Lake Ontario. 

Major (Brevet Lieutenant Colonel) S. H. Long, stationed at Alton, 
Illinois, in charge of the improvement of the mouth of the Mississippi 
river ; of the removal of the Red River raft ; and of military roads in 
Kansas and Nebraska Territories. 

Major {Brevet Major) H. Bache, stationed at Philadelphia, in charge 
of the construction of light-houses, under the orders of the Treasury 
Department. 

Major (Brevet Lieutenant Colonel) J. D. Graham, stationed at Chi- 
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cago, Illinois, in charge of the harhor improvements on Lakes Michi- 
gan, St. Clair, Erie, Ontario, and Champlain. 

Major Campbell Graham, at the headquarters of the military depart- 
ment of Texas. 

Captain T. J. Cram, assistant on the Coast Survey. 

Captain H. Stansimry, stationed at St. Paul, Minnesota, in charge 
of military roads. 

Captain A. A. Humphreys, stationed at Washington, D. C, in 
charge of examinations of the Mississippi river in view of its inunda- 
tions ; also, on duty connected with the Pacific railroad surveys, and 
member of the Light-house Board. 

Captain J. N. Macomb, in charge of explorations in New Mexico, 
and, since June 2, in charge of construction of light-houses under 
orders of the Treasury Department. 

Captain J. H. Simpson, stationed at Washington, D. C, preparing 
report and maps of his explorations in Utah Territory. 

Captain L. Sitgreaves, stationed at Baltimore, Maryland, in charge 
of construction of light-houses, under orders of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, until August 8, 1859 ; since then, on sick leave. 

Captain J. C. Woodruff, stationed at Washington, D. C, assistant 
to the Bureau of Topographical Engineers. 

Captain W. R. Palmer, stationed at Washington, D. C, assistant 
to the Coast Survey, in charge of the office. 

Captain George Thorn, at the headquarters of the department of 
Oregon, and in charge of military roads in Oregon and Washington. 

Captain A. W. Whipple, stationed at Detroit, Michigan, in charge 
of the improvement of St. Clair flats and St. Mary's river, and of the 
construction of light-house and heacon on St. Clair flats, under the 
direction of this bureau, and of light-houses on Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, under orders of the Treasury Department. 

Captain G. G. Meade, stationed at Detroit, Michigan, in charge of 
the survey of the northern and northwestern lakes. 

Captain M. L. Smith, assistant on the Coast Survey. 

Captain J. Pope, in charge of sinking artesian wells in Texas, 
preparing report of same. 

Captain J. W. Abert, stationed at Louisville, Kentucky, in charge 
of western river improvements until April 15 ; since then, on leave of 
absence, with permission to visit Europe. 

Captain W. B. Franklin, stationed at Washington, D. C, engineer 
secretary of the Light-house Board until November 1 ; since then in 
charge of the Capitol and Post Office extensions and the new dome of 
the Capitol. 

Captain W. F. Baynolds, in charge of explorations in Nebraska 
Territory. 

Captain W. F. Smith, stationed at Detroit, Michigan, in charge of 
construction of light-houses on Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior, 
under orders of the Treasury Department until November 3 ; since 
then engineer secretary of Light-house Board. 

Captain F. T. Bryan, stationed at St. Louis, assistant to Lieutenant 
Colonel Long. 

Captain G. H. Derby, on sick leave. 
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First Lieutenant R. S. Williamson, stationed at San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, at the headquarters of the department of the Pacific ; also in 
charge of construction of military roads in southern Oregon, and en- 
gaged in certain barometric investigations. 

First Lieutenant N. MicMer, preparing report and maps of the sur- 
vey of a canal in the Isthmus of Darien ; astronomer and surveyor to 
the commission to run the boundary line between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ; and since February 28 on light-house duty on the Pacific coast 
under orders of the Treasury Department. 

First Lieutenant J. G. Parke, astronomer to the northwestern 
boundary commission, under orders of the State Department. 

First Lieutenant G. K. Warren, stationed at the Military Academy, 
West Point. 

First Lieutenant G. H. Mendell y stationed at the Military Academy, 
West Point. 

First Lieutenant J. C. Ives, in charge of explorations of the Rio 
Colorado of the West; engineer and architect of the Washington Mon- 
ument until July 26 ; since then astrpnomer to the commission to run 
the boundary between California and the Territories. 

First Lieutenant H. L. Abbot, stationed at Washington, D. C, 
assistant to Captain Humphreys in the Mississippi delta survey. 

First Lieutenant C. N. Turnbull, stationed at the Military Academy, 
West Point, until January 24 ; since then in charge of the construction 
pf light-houses under orders of the Treasury Department. 

First Lieutenant J. B. Wheeler, stationed at the Military Academv, 
West Point. 

First Lieutenant 0. M. Foe, stationed at Detroit, Michigan, assist- 
ant to Captain Meade, on survey of the lakes. 

Second Lieutenant J. L. K. Smith, assistant to Captain Simpson 
until November 12 ; since assistant to Captain Meade, on survey of the 
lakes. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant H. S. Putnam, stationed at Washington, 
D. C, assistant to Captain Simpson, explorations in Utah. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant W. P. Smith, stationed at Detroit/ Michi- 
gan, assistant to Captain Meade, on survey of the lakes. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant J, Dixon, at the headquarters of the de- 
partment of Oregon, and assistant to Captain Thorn. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant W. H. EcJwls, at the headquarters of the 
department of Texas, and assistant to Major C. Graham. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant C. R. Collins, stationed at Washington, 
D. C, assistant to Captain Simpson. 

Brevet Second IAeutenant 0. Gr. Wagner, at the headquarters of the 
department of New Mexico. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant R. F. Beckham, stationed at Detroit, Mich- 
igan^ assistant to Captain Meade, on the survey of the lakes. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant N. Bowen, assigned to the corps as a grad- 
uate cadet in July ; on leave of absence granted by law to rgaduates 
of the Military Academy until October 1 ; under orders to report to 
the headquarters of the department of Texas. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant J. H. Wilson, assigned to the corps as a 
graduate cadet in July; on leave of absence granted by law to grad- 
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nates of the Military Academy until October 1 ; nnder orders to report 
to the headquarters of the department of Oregon. 

I would respectfully renew the recommendations for an increase of 
the corps, and for the addition of a company of pioneers, to which your 
attention has been invited in previous reports. 

Appropriations of $1 2,500 for the preservation and repair of dredges, 
&c, $600,000 for preservation and repair of the works of improve- 
ment, and $20,000 for arrearages, are respectfully urged. 

The customary annual estimate for "surveys for military defenses, 
geographical explorations, and reconnoissances for military purposes, 
and surveys with armies in the field," amounting to $50,000, has ref- 
erence to the prosecution of surveys in the military departments, 
including the barometric investigations and reconnoissances across the 
Sierra Nevada. Officers of the corps have been assigned to the head- 
quarters of the military departments, but they have been without 
adequate funds to prosecute instrumental surveys. A rapid reconnois- 
sance is all that could be accomplished in most instances. 

Respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. J. ABERT, 
Colonel Corps Topographical Engineers. 

Hon. John B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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REPORT OP THE ORDNANCE OFFICE. 

Ordnance Office, 
Washington, October 30, 1860. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the princi- 
pal operations of the Ordnance department during the last fiscal year, 
with such remarks and suggestions as the affairs of the department 
appear to call for, and which are stated under the different heads : 

Fiscal Affairs. 

Amount, as per last year's report, undrawn from the Treasury on the 
1st of July, 1859 $748,731 52 

In the hands of disbursing officers same date 67,308 45 

Amount of appropriations for the fiscal year 1860-61, 
including the fixed annual appropriation for arming 
and equipping the militia . 1,202,645 00 

Received during the year, on account of damages to 
arms in the hands of troops, from sales of condemned 
stores, and all other sources, not before mentioned... 134,772 64 

Total 2,153.457 61 

Amount of expenditures during the year $1,508,045 09 

In the government depositories to the credit of dis- 
bursing officers, June 30, 1860 114,954 24 

Remaining in the Treasury same date 530,458 28 

Total 2,153,457 61 



The accounts of all the disbursing officers of the department have 
been regularly rendered to this office, where they have been carefully 
examined, and transmitted to the proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department for settlement. The estimates for the next 
fiscal year have been carefully prepared, and nothing has been em- 
braced but what is considered to be of primary importance to the mili- 
tary service. Explanations in detail will be found annexed to tho vari- 
ous items as they occur in the estimates. 

Armament of Fortifications. 

The means available under this appropriation have been applied to 
repairing and keeping in order the armament at the forts ; to supply- 
ing additional armament where required; to paying for cannon, shot 
and shells, and materials for gun-carriages, implements, and equip- 
ments, and to the manufacture of the same at the arsenals. The prin- 
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cipal articles procured by fabrication at the arsenals, and by purchase, 
are as follows, viz : 

36 42-pounder guns. 
4 24-pounder guns. 

1 10 and 4 8-inch columbiads. 

2 42 and 6 24-pounder casemate carriages. 

121 24-pounder howitzer casemate carriages, flank defense. 
11 8-inch columbiad casemate carriages. 

7 8-inch sea-coast howitzer barbette carriages. 
1 42-pounder barbette carriage. 

1 10 and 1 8-inch columbiad barbette carriages. 

8 24 and 12 18-pounder siege carriages. 

2 10-inch sea-coast mortar beds. 

20 10 and 20 8-inch siege mortar beds. 
42 24-pounder barbette upper carriages. 
36 32-pounder casemate upper carriages. 

6 24-pounder howitzer upper carriages. • 
18 8-inch sea-coast howitzer barbette chassis. 
8 mortar wagons. 
30,893 8-inch columbiad shells. 
170 shells of various calibers. 
8,132 42-pounder cannon balls. 
695,003 pounds wrought iron for gun-carriages. 
129,000 pounds of gunpowder. 

In consequence of proposed changes in the mode of casting guns, 
very few have been made during the last fiscal year for the armament 
of fortifications. Some changes in the form of our sea-coast guns are 
suggested, and may be adopted before it becomes advisable to urge the 
fabrication with all the means at the disposal of the department. 

A large quantity of iron for gun-carriages has been procured under 
your orders, which has been distributed amongst the arsenals of con- 
struction in such a manner as will, in my opinion, secure the con- 
struction of the carriages in the best and most economical manner. 
Since my last report carriages of the proposed model have been severely 
tried, with continued successful results, as to the suitableness of the 
material. These trials have suggested a few changes in some of the 
details of construction with a view to economy and simplicity. 

The experiments for the purpose of testing the strength of gun and 
other metal, which were in progress at the date of my last report, 
have been so far completed, that a report of the same, made to this 
office, has been revised, and will be published at an early day ; the 
information being considered of sufficient practical and scientific char- 
acter to warrant the measure. 

The advantages to be derived by government from the establishment 
of a national foundery, have been so repeatedly urged by this depart- 
ment, that it is deemed only necessary to present the subject to your 
attention, without repeating the arguments which have been hereto- 
fore used. 
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Ordnance, Ordnance Stores, and Supplies. 

The expenditures under this appropriation have been devoted to the 
purchase and fabrication at the arsenals of the various articles properly 
chargeable to that appropriation. The principal items thus obtained 
are as follows : 

1 12-pounder bronze gun. 
3 mountain howitzers. 
18 12-pounder carriages. 
14 prairie carriages. 
38 caissons. 

750 shells of various calibers. 
3,547 spherical-case shot, various calibers. 
278 Sharp's carbines. 
1 Colt's rifle. 
1 Colt's carbine. 
3 Colt's pistols. 
1,132'infantry cartridge-box belts. 
2,726 waist belts. 
1,300 gun slings. 
2,936 cap pouches. 
1,069 holsters for Colt's pistols. 
1,126 sets horse equipments. 
9,179 rounds of ammunition for field service. 
4,003,923 cartridges for small arms. 
7,477,500 percussion caps for small arms. 
3,719,000 Maynard primers. 

851,000 friction primers. 
The arms, ammunition, military equipments, and other prdnance 
supplies furnished to the United States forces during the year ended 
June 30> 1860, are shown in the statement hereto annexed, marked C. 
Horse equipments, of the pattern adopted at the time of my last 
report, have been procured by purchase, and by fabrication at the 
arsenals, to as great an extent as the means applicable to that purpose 
would permit, and have been issued to the Army. The few reports 
received from officers who have these equipments in use are favorable 
in so far that they are superior, both in model and manufacture, to 
any heretofore supplied. 

Experiments have shown the propriety of some changes in the man- 
ufacture of gunpowder for heavy ordnance, with the view of obtaining 
slower combustion without sacrificing velocity of the projectile, for the 
purpose of preventing sudden strain on the metal of the gun. These 
experiments will be continued. 

The subject of rifle cannon still continues to be the subject of experi- 
ment ; and, although the results prove the great superiority of that 
kind of ordnance over that of the smooth-bored guns in point of range 
and accuracy of fire, no peculiar mode of rifling or form of projectile 
has yet been decided on for adoption. Experiments continue to be 
made. 
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Arming and equipping the militia. 

Statement A, hereto annexed, shows the apportionment of arms, as 
directed by law, to the militia of the several States and Territories, 
The principal articles obtained on this account during the past fiscal 
year, by fabrication at the arsenals and by purchase, are as follows: 

5 6-pounder carriages. 
10 mountain howitzer carriages. 
2,223 Sharp's carbines. 

301 Colt's rifles. 
2 Colt's cavalry carbines. 

108 Colt's pistols. 
3,600 cavalry sabers. 
1,000 musicians' swords. 
1,000 artillery swords. 
7,559 infantry cartridge boxes. 
8,548 infantry cartridge-box belts. 
7,320 infantry waist belts. 

200 belts for sergeants and musicians. 
3,114 gun slings. 
3,328 cap pouches. 
6,791 bayonet scabbards. 

110 holsters for Colt's pistols. 

100 artillery sword belts. 

I respectfully call your attention to the remarks, made in my last 
report, in relation to the insufficiency of the means provided for supply- 
ing arms to the militia of the United States, and to urge the expediency 
of asking for legislation to increase the standing appropriation for this 
purpose. While on this subject, I would further recommend legisla- 
tive enactment, pointing out the particular arms, &c, that are to be 
issued to the militia ; and also that authority be given, by law, for the 
sale to the States and Territories, from the arsenals, at cost price, of 
ammunition for the arms furnished, and also of limbs and spare parts 
of arms for repairing them. Such a law, without being in any way 
objectionable to the government, would greatly promote the militia 
service, as some of these articles are absolutely essential to the proper, 
use and preservation of the arm furnished by the government, and can 
be procured, of good quality, only from our workshops and labora- 
tories. 

The quantity and kind of arms and equipments * furnished to the 
militia during the past year are shown in statement B, hereto annexed. 

National armories. 

The manufacture at these establishments during the past fiscal year 
include 14,399 rifle muskets, 2,701 rifles, and 200 cadets' muskets, 
with 33,114 implements for small arms, consisting of bullet-molds, 
screw-drivers, wipers, &c, and 8,648 component parts of arms for issue 
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to posts and troops to be used in repairing. In addition to those arti- 
cles of manufacture, much work has been done in the erection, repairs, 
and improvement of machinery and tools, buildings, raceways, and 
public grounds. These operations are stated, in detail, in the annexed 
reports from the superintendents, which are referred to for more minute 
particulars. 

The number of arms manufactured at the national armories during 
the last year was not as great as the available funds would have justi- 
fied. This diminution is, in a measure, attributable to the diversion 
of armory operations from the manufacture of arms of the established 
model to the alteration of arms according to plans of patentees, and to 
getting up models of arms for inventors. 

Our store of muskets of all kinds, at this time, does not exceed 
530,000, dispersed among the arsenals of the country; nowhere more 
than 130,000 arms being together. As this supply of arms is appli- 
cable to the equipment of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the militia of the country, it is certainly too small, and every effort 
should be made to increase the number of our new-D&odel guns, whilst 
no further reduction, by sale of the old-model serviceable arms, should 
be allowed until our arsenals are better supplied. Our store of mus- 
kets has, in former years, reached nearly 700,000, and was not then 
considered too great for the country, as was evidenced by the liberal 
appropriations made for the further increase and for the construction 
of more perfect and productive machinery for the fabrication of small 
arms. 

Arsenals and Depots. 

The means applicable to the extension and maintenance of arsenals 
and ordnance depots have been applied to the objects specified in the 
estimates on which appropriations were made. I refer to the reports 
of commanding officers of arsenals, hereto annexed, for the particular 
objects to which the means have been applied, at each. Preparations 
made for the erection of small arsenals in the Territories of New 
Mexico and Washington, under appropriations for that purpose, re- 
main suspended — in the latter, for want of a valid title to the site upon 
which it was proposed to build ; and in the former by reason of the 
suggested propriety of locating such an establishment in the vicinity 
of other army depots in that Territory for which the site has not yet 
been selected. The temporary buildings at the Fort Union depot have 
become much dilapidated, and require frequent expensive repairs. An 
early selection of a site for the general depot is, therefore, very desi- 
rable ; and, from the best information I have been able to obtain, I am 
inclined to the belief that one in the neighborhood of Fort Union offers 
most advantages. 

At various times, to meet the requirements of the military service, 
small arsenals and depots were established, in different States, on land 
either purchased or reserved from the public domain for the purpose. 
Many of these have, by change of circumstances, become not only use- 
less as arsenals or depots, but are a source of considerable expense to 
the department in the preservation of the buildings, &c. Two of these 
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are particularly useless and embarrassing to the department on account 
of the care necessary for their preservation. They are the arsenal and 
site at Rome, New York, and the depot and site at Liberty, Missouri. 
The former was abandoned as an arsenal several years since, and was 
put up at sale without success ; the latter has been rendered entirely 
useless as a depot by the establishment of the arsenal at Leavenworth, 
to which place the stores have been principally removed. As the 6th 
section of the act of June 12, 1858, prohibits the sale of military sites, 
&c. , except under a special law, I recommend that authority be obtained 
for the sale of these two arsenals, with the land upon which they are 
situated. 

With a view of promoting the efficiency of the light artillery, on 
the 24th of October, 1858, I recommended that two smiths or farriers, 
two carriage-makers, and one saddler, five in all, be added to each 
company, with the monthly pay of $25, and, until a law could be 
obtained to that effect, that four mechanics of the ordnance department 
be attached to each of the light companies. This last recommendation 
was approved by you, and has been carried into effect, as far as prac- 
ticable, to the advantage of the service. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. K. CRAIG, 

Colonel of Ordnance. 

Hon. John B. Floyd, 

Secretary of War. 
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Navy Department, 

December 1, 1860. 

Sir : In pursuance of the provision contained in the naval appropri- 
ation act of June 22, 1860, I appointed a board of officers, consisting 
of Commodore George W. Storer, Commodore S. H. Stringham, John 
Lenthall, Naval Constructor and Chief of the Bureau of Construction, 
&c, Samuel Archbold, Engineer-in-chief; B. F. Isherwood, chief en- 
gineer, and B. F. Delano, naval constructor, to examine the sailing 
ships of the Navy in order to determine the expediency of converting 
them into efficient war steamers. They proceeded to the navy-yards 
at Kittery, Charlestown, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Gosport, and 
examined the brig Perry, the sloops-of-war Dale, Preble, Vincennes, 
Vandalia, Jamestown, Saratoga, Germantown, Plymouth, Cumber- 
land, and Macedonian; the frigates Santee, Brandy wine, Potomac, 
St. Lawrence, Columbia, Raritan, and United States; and the line-of- 
battle ships Alabama, Virginia, Vermont, Ohio, North Carolina, New 
York, Columbus, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. The brigs, sloops, 
and frigates then at sea have not been inspected by them, but as they 
found by the records of the Department that, in form, dimensions, age, 
and condition, these were similar to those they had examined, they 
included all in the same opinion. The result of their report is that it 
is not expedient to introduce steam power into the brigs, sloops, and 
frigates, but that it is expedient to introduce it into these ships-of-the- 
line, except the Delaware, now too defective to permit it, and by razee- 
ing them to convert them into first class steam frigates. While the 
present steam frigates of the Minnesota class, carrying mixed batteries 
of eight and nine-inch guns, forty in number, cost, on an average, 
$725,000 each, the cost of converting these eight line-of-battle ships 
into steam frigates of the same class would average but $383,000, and 
when thus converted they would, in the opinion of the board, be effi- 
cient steam ships of war of full steam power. 

Their report is herewith submitted, and I concur in the measure 
which they propose, as in the event of war no one of these line-of-battle 
ships, in the present state of steam navigation, could go to sea with a 
reasonable degree of safety. 

Of the sailing frigates, the United States is not worth repairing; 
the Constitution has been thoroughly repaired, and would last many 
years at the Naval Academy, where she is now stationed ; the Sabine 
and Santee are comparatively new, and can be used as frigates ; the 
remaining six, as they shall require repairs, should be converted into 
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sloops-of-war, and finally into store ships, and as such would be useful 
for stores and for protection in various foreign ports. 

The sloops of war built prior to 1840, and the brigs Bainbridge, 
Perry, and Dolphin, require such an expenditure to keep them fit for 
service that it will soon be advantageous to replace them with new 
vessels. They are not large enough for store ships. 

The seven steam frigates, with the exception of the Franklin, are 
now afloat, and are receiving repairs that will fit them for any service. 
No steam machinery has been built for the Franklin, and the engines 
of the Merrimac should be renewed. 

Of the six new steam sloops-of-war of the first class, five are at sea, 
and their performance has been satisfactory ; the other, the Pensacola, 
will soon be completed. 

Of the side-wheel steamers of the first class, the Susquehanna, Sara- 
nac, and Powhatan can, by introducing screw propulsion, be made 
efficient and economical war steamers ; the other, the Mississippi, will 
be worth no more repairs than she is now receiving. 

Of the new steam sloops-of-war of the second class, four, mounting 
each two eleven-inch guns, have been eminently successful; two of 
the others, mounting each one eleven-inch gun, are of less draft, 
and their performance at sea has not been equal to that of the larger 
vessels. Another of these smaller steamers, mounting eight nine-inch 
guns, is expected in port and will be prepared for a more perfect trial. 
The Pocahontas has been remodelled and provided with a new engine, 
and is an efficient vessel. 

The five screw steamers of the third class, recently chartered and 
then purchased, are performing very efficient service on the coast of 
Africa and Cuba, and are in every respect useful vessels. At the end 
of their present cruises they will require some repairs, and probably 
new boilers. 

The five side-wheel steamers of the small class are useful and efficient 
in peace and a$ dispatch vessels in war, but no side-wheel steamer can 
be efficient as a war steamer. 

INCKEASE OP THE NAVY. 

While it is the dictate of sound policy to increase the efficiency of 
our present ships of war, it is equally so to increase their number. 

The Constitution of the United States confers on Congress the 
power to maintain a navy, and prohibits the States from exercising 
any such power. No State, under the Constitution, has the right or 
the power to protect its citizens or its commerce on the ocean or in 
foreign countries, having parted with both by transferring them to the 
Federal Government in tnist for the common benefit. That we must 
have a navy for protection and defense — that we must have the means 
of continuing it in existence and of employing it — that the duty of 
providing both has been devolved on the Federal Government — are 
self-evident propositions. This transfer of power to Congress on one 
hand, and total abnegation of it by the States on the other, creates the 
strongest possible political and moral obligation on the part of this 
government to provide and maintain a haval force adequate to our 
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protection. While we have a population of thirty millions of souls — 
a sea-coast of vast extent on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans — a navi- 
gating interest of five millions of tons — an annual export and import 
trade of six or seven hundred millions of dollars, and a home trade 
not less valuable, it would be strange and unaccountable in any one to 
suppose that the Federal Government, in providing and maintaining 
its present Navy, has discharged its constitutional obligation. The 
constant appeal of American citizens, coming to us from all quarters 
of the world, asking for security and protection beyond what the gov- 
ernment, with its present means, can afford them, speaks a language 
to which we are not at liberty to turn a deaf ear. To be able at any 
time, at short notice, to throw a powerful naval force upon any given 
point where our interests are threatened or the lives of American citi- 
zens are in jeopardy, is not only a constitutional duty, but one of the 
safest, most beneficent, and salutary powers that can be intrusted to 
official hands under a republican form of government ; and I cannot 
permit the present occasion to pass without most earnestly recommend- 
ing the policy of a gradual, substantial, and permanent increase of 
the Navy, accompanied by the universal introduction into it of the 
motive power of steam. Such policy is essential to the protection of 
our coasts and commerce, and of American citizens and their property 
on the ocean and in distant countries — to the preservation of peace, 
the efficiency of negotiation, the general advancement of our commer- 
cial interests, the maintenance of our appropriate position among 
nations, and the prompt vindication of our rights and of the honor of 
the country, and should be subject to none of the ordinary vacillations 
arising from the varied success of political parties. 

POLICY OF SUSPENDING REPAIRS. 

The policy which has been pursued by Congress since the com- 
mercial revulsion of 1857, of curtailing appropriations for naval repairs, 
and suspending improvements in the navy-yards, can be vindicated 
only as a temporary modification of our general policy, to be continued 
no longer than the present depletion of the Treasury shall continue. If 
Congress could by law arrest the march of intellect on one hand, and 
the process of decay on the other, it might do better for government to 
stand still. But at a time of incessant activity beyond all past ages, 
the nation which should pursue this stand-still policy would soon find 
itself unfortunately in the lurch — far, far behind all others. It is 
impossible to maintain the position of security and respect we now 
have among the powers of the world, if we permit that great arm of 
defense, by which principally our power would be felt, to fall into 
neglect and decay. 

NAVY-YARDS. 

A naval force cannot be maintained without navy-yards and docks. 
These are necessary appendages of the Navy. They are indispensable 
instrumentalities and means to be used in its construction and preser- 
vation, and in all the operations connected with its employment. Any 
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such project as that of abolishing the navy-yards could not be enter- 
tained by any one who did not at the same time entertain the insane 
project of abolishing the Navy ; and if they are to be maintained they 
should, as a matter of course, be kept in a state of practical efficiency 
for the purposes for which they exist. There is no tenable middle posi- 
tion between the maintenance of the navy-yards in the best and most 
efficient condition to accomplish the objects for which they were 
established and the absolute abandonment of the Navy itself. I have 
therefore presented an estimate made by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and to be found in his accompanying report, of the 
expenditure which will be necessary to carry forward improvements in 
the navy-yards, provided Congress shall deem it expedient to resume 
its former policy, and to prosecute it during the next fiscal year. 

With a view to insure the greatest practical efficiency by removing 
and excluding abuses, and obtaining tor expenditure a full equivalent 
in labor, the navy-yards have recently been placed under a uniform 
system of organization, applied equally to all of them which seems to 
be well calculated to secure these objects . They are commanded each by 
a captain of the Navy, who has authority in the yard analogous to 
that of a commander of a ship at sea. He is responsible that every 
man do his duty. He has the power to dismiss any one for neglect 
or misconduct, except naval officers and master workmen, whom in 
such case it is his duty to report to the Department. In order to 
insure capable master workmen, they are required to be examined by 
a board of naval officers, who must report them fully qualified for 
their duties before they can receive their appointments. They are 
immediately responsible for the workmen employed under them, and 
therefore they have the selection of them subject to the approval of 
the commandant; and it is his duty at all times to limit the number 
to the necessities of the service. The duties of every officer in the 
yard are specifically defined by regulation. It has been the object of 
the Department to improve and elevate the condition of the master 
mechanics and other civilians, and to increase their responsibility. 
Under this systemi it is impossible that abuses should exist without 
involving the commandant and the corps of naval officers under his 
command. Even if it should happen, as may sometimes be the case, 
that a few men of the laboring classes in public employment, earning 
a subsistence by the sweat of the brow, should receive somewhat more 
than an equivalent for the labor of their hands, it would not by any 
means be the greatest evil that happens under government, nor be a 
sufficient reason for abandoning convenient and necessary public works. 
All history shows that the class of working men do not usually receive 
too high a reward for their labor, and if government never suffers 
pecuniarily except by them, the extent of the injury will not be 
alarming. 

NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The Naval Academy, under the superintendence of Captain George 
S. Blake, is in admirable condition. Twenty-five acting midshipmen 
graduated in June; one hundred and thirty-five candidates were 
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permitted to be examined for admission ; thirty-six failed to present 
themselves or were found disqualified, and ninety-nine were examined 
and admitted. 

The measure adopted a year ago of placing the fourth class on board 
the sloop-of-war Plymouth, attached to the academy, has proved 
entirely successful. I have caused the frigate Constitution to be 
substituted for the Plymouth, and to be anchored in the harbor of 
Annapolis for the accommodation of the fourth class. The historic 
recollections associated with this ship will exert a salutary influence 
on the minds of youth devoting themselves to the naval service. It 
accommodates all the sections of the fourth class with study and 
recitation rooms, and the officers and acting midshipmen and the 
crew of the ship with sleeping and mess apartments. 

A board of officers, consisting of Commodore E. A. F. Lavallette, 
Captain William M. Glendy, Captain Cadwalader Ringgold, Com- 
mander Cicero Price, and Commander William Rogers Taylor, was 
appointed in May last, to witness the examinations of the classes of 
acting midshipmen, and to inquire into the state of the police, disci- 
pline, and general management of the academy. They have made a 
favorable report on all the subjects submitted to them. On their 
arrival at Annapolis, the fourth class had already been examined, to 
hasten their departure in the practice-ship. The first, second, and 
third classes were examined in the presence of the board, and made a 
most gratifying exhibition of their acquirements in the academic 
studies and in the practical exercises of gunnery, field artillery, infantry 
tactics, and broad and small swords. The board observed with pleasure 
the progressive advancement in professional acquirements from the 
lower to the higher classes ; and particularly the proficiency of the 
graduating class, which has left the institution with a ground work 
of professional education promising great future usefulness to the Navy 
and to the country. The police and discipline of the institution have 
been most carefully preserved. Its records show a gradual diminu- 
tion of the number found deficient at the examinations since 1855. 
In that year, those found deficient were twenty-three per cent, of the 
whole number ; in 1856, nineteen and a half per cent. ; in 1857, 
eighteen and a half per cent. ; in 1858, fifteen and a half per cent. ; in 
1859, fourteen and a half per cent.; and for the first half of 1860, ten 
per cent. The grounds, public buildings, and apparatus are in excel- 
lent order, with the exception of the wooden structure covering the 
gun battery and magazine, which is insecure, and should be renewed. 
The plan of keeping a ship permanently attached to the academy as a 
home for the fourth class, is highly approved as a valuable addition to 
the means of instruction as well as accommodation. The board of 
officers record their high appreciation of the services of the superin- 
tendent and his associates, and say that the institution has prospered 
in their hands, and provides for the Navy a high standard of general 
and professional knowledge. I concur in these views. 

The practice-ship Plymouth, Commander Thomas T. Craven, left 
Norfolk June 27, with one hundred and seventeen acting midshipmen 
on board, to make her annual cruise. She visited the ports of Fayal, 
Cadiz, Funchal in Madeira, and Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, returned to 
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Hampton Koads on the 3d of September, and spent the remainder of 
that month in various maneuvers for instruction in Chesapeake bay. 

Commander Craven commends the proficiency of the first class in 
navigation and seamanship. This class navigated the ship from Ten- 
eriffe to Hampton Roads, performing with accuracy the duties of watch 
officers. Their observations for ascertaining the position of the ship 
were so reliable that Commander Craven felt perfect confidence in the 
correctness of their work. He perceived a very great improvement in 
the third class of this year over that of the former year, arising" from 
their having been during the last academic year so thoroughly drilled 
on board the school ship. He says: "The very great advantages 
obtained by the junior or third class over the first class in practical 
seamanship, and their very superior efficiency and usefulness when 
prompt assistance was required in the management of the yards, sails, 
&c,, exhibited itself in a remarkable degree/' 

AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

During the past year the suppression of the African slave trade has 
received attention, and the work has been prosecuted with vigor. The 
following vessels engaged in the traffic have been captured and sent 
in for adjudication, namely: the brig Delicia captured December 21, 
1859, by the sloop-of-war Constellation, Captain John S. Nicholas, off 
Kabenda, on the coast of Africa, and sent into Charleston ; brigantine 
Virginian, captured in Congo river, February 6, 1860, by the sloop-of- 
war Portsmouth, Commander John Colhoun, and sent into Norfolk ; 
bark Wildfire, captured in the old Bahama channel, April 26, 1860, 
by the United States steamer Mohawk, Lieutenant Commanding T. A. 
M. Craven, and sent into Key West, with her cargo of five hundred and 
thirty Africans, of whom five hundred and seven were delivered to the 
marshal ; brig Falmouth, captured off Porto Praya, May 6, 1860, by 
the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, Commander John Colhoun, and sent into 
New York ; bark William, captured off the coast of Cuba, May 9, 1860, 
by the United States steamer Wyandotte, Lieutenant Commanding 
Fabius Stanly, and sent into Key West, with her cargo of five hundred 
and seventy Africans, of whom five hundred and thirteen were deliv- 
ered to the marshal ; the Bogota, captured off the coast of Cuba, May 
23, 1860, by the United States steamer Crusader, Lieutenant Com- 
manding John N. Maffitt, and sent into Key West with her cargo of 
five hundred Africans, of whom four hundred and eleven were deliv- 
ered to the marshal ; brig Thomas Achorn, captured June 29, 1860, 
by the United States steamer Mystic, Lieutenant Commanding Wil- 
liam E. Le Koy, at Kabenda, on the coast of Africa, and sent into New 
York; brig Triton, captured July 16, 1860, by the United States 
steamer Mystic, Lieutenant Commanding William E. Le Roy, on the 
west coast of Africa, and sent into Norfolk; the William B. Kibby 
captured July 23, 1860, by the United States steamer Crusader, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding John N. Maffitt, off the coast of Cuba, and sent 
into New York, with three African boys on board : ship Erie, captured 
August 8, 1860, by the steam sloop-of-war Mohican, Commander Syl- 
vanus W. Godon, off Congo river, and sent into New York, after having 
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proceeded to Monrovia with her cargo of eight hundred and ninety- 
seven Africans, and delivered the survivors, eight hundred and sixty- 
seven in number, into the hands of the United States agent at that 
place; brig Storm King y captured August 8, 1860, by the United 
States steamer San Jacinto, Captain T. A. Dornin, off the Congo river, 
and sent into Norfolk, having first proceeded to Monrovia with six 
hundred and nineteen captured Africans on board, and delivered six 
hundred and sixteen, who survived, to the United States agent at that 
place ; and a brig of unknotvn name, captured August 14, 1860, by the 
United States steamer Crusader, Lieutenant Commanding John N. 
Maffitt, off the coast of Cuba, and sent into Key West. Of these, seven 
slavers, having on board sixteen hundred and three Africans, were 
captured bv the purchased steamers chartered for the Paraguay expe- 
dition. Tne whole number of vessels captured during the past year 
is twelve ; the whole number of Africans rescued is three thousand 
one hundred and nineteen. 

While the government has been thus active in its endeavors to 
suppress the African coast slave trade, and in the last three years has 
been successful in capturing more slavers than at any former period, 
yet it is obvious that it can be broken up in two modes only. Cuba 
is now the only mart in the world open to this trade. If Great Britain 
should enforce the provision in her treaty with Spain, of September 23, 
1817, by which for the consideration of two millions of dollars paid 
her by Great Britain, Spain stipulated to abolish the slave trade 
between Africa and Cuba, it would be effectually suppressed. If Cuba 
were to pass under the Constitution of the United States by annexa- 
tion, the trade would then also be effectually suppressed ; and in either 
case both the United States and Great Britain would be spared the 
large expenditure of treasure and life to which they are now subjected 
to maintain their present squadrons on the coast of Africa. 

PATENTED ARTICLES. 

The provision in the act of Congress of June 23, 1860, which pro- 
hibits the purchase of patented articles for the use of the Army and 
Navy will be found injurious to the latter service. Since the intro- 
duction of steam to propel ships of war, a great variety of patented 
articles have, in the construction and repair of a steamship, become 
of daily use, and in many cases of indispensable necessity. Patented 
boilers, surface condensers, friction thrusts, governors or speed regu- 
lators, steam pumps, capstans, air ports, boat detachers, galleys or 
cooking stoves, ventilators, steering apparatus, lanterns, logs and 
leads, vulcanized rubber, salinometers, counters, hydraulic jacks, 
water-gauges, and many tools for manufacturing machinery, and 
driving and drawing bolts, are of this description. And what is true 
of the steam machinery is also in some measure true of the armament. 
A war steamer built now according to the fashion of the past, exclud- 
ing all modern patented improvements, would be an antiquated 
object, far behind the present age, and as inefficient as it would be 
antiquated. The best modern patented improved boiler will make a 
saving of eighteen per cent, of steam. To dispense with all patented 
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surface condensers would be wanton extravagance. To arm a ship of 
war without a modern patented invention would give great advantage 
to the eneipy. To prohibit the sailor the use of his seamless peajacket 
and cap would be to deprive him of the comfort of some of his light, 
warm, most durable and cheap and nearly water-proof clothing. To 
withhold from him the use of American patented desiccated vegeta- 
bles would take from him a portion of his most nutricious and accept- 
able food. It is impossible to build, equip, arm, and provide a steam- 
ship of war having anything like usual modern efficiency, without 
trespassing on all sides upon modern patented improvements. Some- 
thing also is due to the inventive genius of our countrymen. It is 
within the memory of the living when the great inventions and discov- 
eries which have almost revolutionized the world were unknown. 

SUPPLIES FOR THE NAVY. 

The act of Congress of March 3, 1847, (Statutes at Large, vol. 9, p. 
172, section 2,) exempted butter and cheese purchased for the Navy from 
the operation of the general law which requires contracts to be given 
to the lowest bidder. The act of August 3, 1848, (vol. 9, page 272, 
section 11,) authorized the Secretary of the Navy specially to contract 
for tobacco without advertising. The joint resolution of March 27, 
1854, (vol. 10, page 592,) authorized the purchase for the use of the Navy 
of particular brands of flour in open market. All these provisions were 
repealed by the act of Congress approved June 23, 1860. It is recom- 
mended that the repeal be related, so as to restore the former law; 
as otherwise it will be impracticable to provide for the Navy butter, 
cheese, and flour which will bear exposure to hot climates. The sailor 
also should be permitted to have his favorite tobacco prepared specially 
for his use. 

MARINE CORPS, SURGEONS, AND PAYMASTERS. 

I have heretofore reported minutely the condition of the Marine Corps 
and of the medical and pay departments of the Navy, and have recom- 
mended that they be increased and be made adequate to the wants of 
the service. I refer to them now for the purpose merely of recalling 
to your mind my former recommendations, and remarking that nothing 
has since occurred to detract from the considerations on which they 
were based. 

SQUADRONS. 

The Home Squadron has, during tho past year, been under the com- 
mand of Flag Officer Joseph K. Jarvis. He was appointed in May last, 
on the detachment of Flag Officer William J. McCluney, detached on 
account of ill health, and having been on the station two years in 
command of the sloop-of-war Savannah, he requested to be relieved, 
and in October was succeeded by Flag Officer Gh J. Pendergrast. The 
squadron in the course of the year has included the flag ship Savannah, 
Captain Joseph "R. Jarvis ; the steam frigate Eoanoke, Captain W. H. 
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Gardner; the steam sloop Powhatan, Captain Samuel Mercer; the 
steam sloop Susquehanna, Captain George N. Hollins, which has 
proceeded to the Mediterranean ; the frigate Sabine, Captain Henry A. 
Adams; the steam sloop Brooklyn, Captain D. G. Farragut, succeeded 
by Captain William S. Walker ; the sloops-of-war Jamestown, Com- 
mander C. H. A. H. Kennedy; Saratoga, Commander Thomas Turner, 
and St. Louis, Commander Charles H. Poor ; steamer Pocahontas, Com- 
mander Samuel F. Hazard; sloop-of- war Preble, Commander Thornton 
A. Jenkins ; steam sloop Pawnee, Commander Henry J. Hartstene ; the 
steamers Mohawk, Lieutenant Commanding T. A. M. Craven; Water 
Witch, Lieutenant Commanding Lewis C. Sartori; Wyandotte, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding Fabius Stanly, and Crusader, Lieutenant Com- 
manding John N. Maffitt; and the sloop Falmouth, Lieutenant Com- 
manding 0. H. Berrym^n, succeeded by Lieutenant Commanding 
Charles Thomas, which is permanently stationed at Aspinwall as a 
store ship, and is armed and provided to furnish protection to our 
citizens. The Jamestown returned home in February, the Koanoke' in 
May, the Saratoga in June, the Preble and Water Witch in September, 
and the Savannah in November. The store ships Belief, Commander 
Benjamin M. Dove ; Supply, Commander Henry Walke ; and Release, 
Lieutenant Commanding George W. Harrison have been more or less 
employed in connection with this squadron. The sloop-of-war Cum- 
berland, Captain John Marston, is on the eve of sailing from New 
York for Vera Cruz, to be the flag ship of Flag Officer Pendergrast, 
and the sloop-of-war Macedonian is fitting at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, to join the squadron. 

The Sabine has been most of the time before Aspinwall. She has 
recently, by order of the Department, appeared before Vera Cruz. 

The Mohawk, Wyandotte, Crusader, and Water Witch, have been 
employed on the coast of Cuba. The Water Witch, yellow fever 
having appeared on board, returned in September to Philadelphia. 
The Brooklyn has recently been engaged in special service in connec- 
tion with the Chiriqui surveying expedition. She had previously 
been at Vera Cruz, and had, in January, afforded Mr. McLane, United 
States minister to Mexico, a passage from that port to New Orleans in 
March from Norfolk to Vera Cruz, and in July from Vera Cruz to 
Mobile bay. In August she sailed from Norfolk with the Chiriqui 
commission. 

The St. Louis was employed on the Central American coast until 
June, when she proceeded on a cruise to the eastward, and successively 
visited Carthagena, St. Domingo City, La Guayra, Cura^oa, and Bio 
Hacha. On the arrival of the St. Louis at Curasoa, Mr. Danies, 
United States consul at Bio Hacha, who had fled from his consulate 
for safety, complained to Commander Poor of the treatment he had 
received from the revolutionary troops of New Granada. Commander 
Poor promptly gave him a passage in the St. Louis to Bio Hacha, and 
on arriving at that port proceeded to investigate the causes of the 
difficulty, demanded an explanation of the indignities offered to the 
American flag, and required that the flag should be hoisted at the flag- 
staff of the consulate, and saluted by the troops. It was accordingly 
done. The treatment received from the troops by Mr. Danies having 
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resulted principally from his individual acts, and not from those of an 
official character, Commander Poor remonstrated and proceeded no 
further. Leaving the consulate in charge of Mr. Meyers, he sailed, 
September 18, for Pensacola, and thence to Vera Cruz. 

The Saratoga has been stationed most of the time before Vera Cruz. 
In March she captured the steamers Miramon and the Marques de la 
Habana, which had been purchased by Miramon for the siege of Vera 
Cruz. A full report of the capture was made to Congress at its last 
session. She returned to Philadelphia in June, and was put out of 
commission. 

In the month of June, Lieutenant Commanding Maffitt, of the Cru- 
sader, rescued the French bark Solide, with 450 coolies aboard, from 
her perilous condition on the rocks of Cay Verde, for which he received 
the thanks of the French government. 

In July, Lieutenant Commanding Craven, of the Mohawk, endeav- 
ored to save the Spanish brig Bella, which was wrecked on Ginger 
Cay, and afterwards took her passengers, crew, and part of her cargo 
into Matanzas, for which he received the thanks of the Captain Gen- 
eral of Cuba and other Spanish authorities. 

The capture of five slavers, and the rescue of 1,603 Africans on 
board of them, are due to this squadron — to that part of it employed 
on the coast of Cuba. 

The Brazil Squadron, under the command of Flag Officer Joshua R. 
Sands, has consisted of the frigate Congress, (the flag ship,) Captain 
Louis M. Goldsborough, the steam sloop Seminole, Commander George 
A. Prentiss, succeeded by Commander E. R. Thomson, the brig Dol- 
phin, Commander Charles Steedman, brig Perry, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Richard L. Tilghman, brig Bainbridge, Lieutenant Com- 
manding MaxwellWoodhull, and the steamer Pulaski, Lieutenant 
Commanding William H. Macomb. The Perry returned home in 
June, and the Bainbridge in November. The Dolphin has been or- 
dered home. The Seminole sailed from Norfolk for the station July 
16. 

The vessels of this squadron have visited the principal commercial 
ports on the coast and in the waters of the La Plata, and have given 
effectual protection to our countrymen and their interests. 

In the month of June, Flag Officer Sands, in the United States 
steamer Pulaski, proceeded from Maldonado to Buenos Ayres, and with 
Consul Hudson passed up the Uruguay to Conception, the port of St. 
Jose, the residence of General Urquiza, by whom they were most cor- 
dially welcomed. Returning, Flag Officer Sands tendered to General 
Urquiza, his staff, escort, and servants, forty persons in number, a 
conveyance to Buenos Ayres. Near the mouth of the river they were 
joined by General Durkee, the President of the Confederation, and all 
the foreign ministers, including the United States minister, General 
Cushman. After participating in the grand demonstrations made on 
the return of the province of Buenos Ayres to the Great Confederation, 
Flag Officer Sands proceeded with the Pulaski to Maldonado and re- 
joined the Congress. 

The Mediterranean Squadron is commanded by Flag Officer Charles 
H. Bell. In the course of the year the steam frigate Wabash, Captain 
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Samuel Barron; the sloop-of-war Macedonian, Captain XJ. P. Levy; 
the steam sloops Susquehanna, Captain George N. Hollins; the Rich- 
mond, Captain Duncan N. Ingraham, and the Iroquois, Commander 
James S. Palmer, have heen attached to it. In Decemher, 1859,. Flag 
Officer Lavallette returned with the Wahash to New York. Captain 
U. P. Levy was left the senior officer present, and on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, by order of the department, assumed command as flag officer 
of the squadron. The Macedonian returned to the United States in 
July. The Iroquois sailed from New York January 19, the Susque- 
hanna August 24, and the Richmond from Norfolk October 13. The 
Susquehanna was ordered to Vera Cruz, and temporarily attached to 
the Home squadron. She sailed for the Mediterranean in the latter 
part of October. 

The Iroquois, in February, visited Tetuan and Tangier, on the coast 
of Morocco. She thence proceeded to the coasts of Italy and Sicily, 
where she has since been employed. During the bombardment of 
Palermo she afforded protection to American citizens at that port. 

The store ship Release, Lieutenant Commanding J. M. Frailey, 
Bailed from Boston in October for the Mediterranean, with stores for 
the squadron and contributions for the sufferers in Syria. Instruc- 
tions were given that these charitable contributions should be sent 
from Spezia to Beirut by the Release or by one of the steamers of 
the squadron which had been ordered to the coast of Syria. 

The African Squadron, under the command of Flag Officer William 
Inman, has consisted of the steam sloop San Jacinto, Captain W. M. 
Armstrong, now commanded by Captain T. A. Dornin ; the sloop-of- 
war Constellation, Captain J. S. Nicholas ; sloop-of-war Portsmouth, 
Commander John Colhoun; sloop-of-war Vincennes, Commander 
Benjamin J. Totten ; sloop-of-war Marion, Commander Thomas W. 
Brent ; steam sloop Mohican, Commander Sylvanus W. Godon ; sloop- 
of-war Saratoga, Commander Alfred Taylor; the steamer Sumter, 
Lieutenant Commanding James F. Armstrong, and the steamer 
Mystic, Lieutenant Commanding William E. LeRoy. The Vincennes 
returned to the United States in March, and the Marion in October. 
The Mohican sailed from New York January 19 to join the squadron, 
and the Saratoga from Philadelphia November 15. 

The vessels of this squadron have been actively employed, and, for 
most of the time, near the Congo river, where the slave trade is prin- 
cipally carried on. The Department has restricted the cruising limits 
to the 20th parallel of north latitude, instead of the Island of Madeira, 
in latitude north 32° SCK, to which they previously extended. 

The removal of the naval depot from Porto Praya, in latitude north 
fifteen degrees, to St. Paul de Loando, in latitude south eight degrees, 
has proved highly advantageous. Every desirable concession was 
made by the government of Angola for the establishment of the depot 
at St. Paul. All stores for the squadron are admitted duty free, while 
at Porto Praya a duty of four per cent, was exacted. A lease was 
obtained upon reasonable terms, and the buildings repaired by persons 
attached to the ships. The removal of the depot to this place has 
rendered the squadron more efficient for all the purposes for which it 
is maintained on the African coast. 
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The San Jacinto was sent to Cadiz to be docked and repaired, and 
was there from March until June. The work was executed well and 
economically. Every facility that the government yard and, docks at 
the naval arsenal near Cadiz could afford was courteously extended by 
the captain general of marine. 

The American bark Orion was captured by the British steamer 
Pluto, in the fall of 1859, near the Congo, with about 800 Africans 
on board, and taken to St. Helena. Under the tenth article of the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, Flag Officer Inman 
applied to the governor of St. Helena to deliver the captain, officers, 
and crew to Lieutenant Wm. E. LeBoy, commanding the Mystic. 
Thomas Morgan, captain, and William Denning and Bryson J. Cham- 
berlain, mates, of tne Orion, were accordingly surrendered, taken to 
St. Paul on the Mystic, transferred to the Vincennes, and on her 
return conveyed to JJoston for trial. 

In March, 1860, Commander Brent, commanding the sloop-of-war 
Marion, was instrumental in saving from destruction the property of 
American residents at Kisembo, on the west coast of Africa. On the 
first of the month they applied to him to send a sufficient force on 
shore to guard their factories, apprehending they would be destroyed 
by the natives, who meditated an attack on the Portuguese at that 
place. Commander Brent promptly responded to the call, proceeded 
on shore with several of the officers of the Marion and forty sailors 
and marines, established a guard at the factories, maintained it until 
the next morning, and then returned to the ship. On the 3d a signal 
was made from the shore for assistance, and Commander Brent imme- 
diately landed a force of fifty sailors and marines, with a howitzer 
and small arms. During the day the Portuguese and natives were 
engaged in conflict, and several attempts were made by the natives to 
approach the factories to fire them, but were thwarted by the guard 
under Commander Brent. The next morning the detachment returned 
to the ship, as no further danger was apprehended. Commander Brent 
observed a strict neutrality throughout, his only object being the pro- 
tection of American citizens. The force under his command coope- 
rated with a similar one under Commander Fitzroy, of the British 
steamer Falcon, who interfered at the request of English residents. 

This squadron has captured, during the past year, seven slavers on 
the African coast, and rescued 1,516 Africans found on board of them. 

The Pacific Squadron, under the command of Flag Officer J. B. 
Montgomery, has consisted of the steam sloop : of-war Lancaster, the 
flag ship, Captain John Rudd ; the steam sloop Saranac, Captain 
Robert Ritchie; the sloop-of-war Cyane, Commander Samuel Lockwood; 
sloop-of-war Levant, Commander William E. Hunt ; sloop-of-war St. 
Mary's, Commander William D. Porter; sloop-of-war Vandalia, Com- 
mander Arthur Sinclair ; steam frigate Merrimac, Commander Robert 
B. Hitchcock; steam sloop Wyoming, Commander John K. Mitchell; 
steam sloop Narragansett, Commander Timothy A. Hunt; store ship 
Fredonia, Lieutenant Commanding James M. Watson, stationed at 
Valparaiso, and the store ship Warren, Lieutenant Commanding 
Junius J. Boyle, stationed at Panama, both the latter ships being 
armed and provided for defense of American citizens. The vandalia 
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returned to the United States in January last, and the Merrimac in 
February. The steamer Narragansett sailed from Norfolk March 31, 
arrived at Valparaiso August 4, and proceeded thence to Callao, to 
Guayaquil, (with Consul Cassanova,) and to Panama. 

The Lancaster arrived at Panama December 6, 1859. Early in 
April she proceeded along the Mexican and Central American coasts, 
visiting San Juan del Sur, Realejo, La Union, Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
Guaymas, and La Paz, and in July returned to Panama. In August 
Flag Officer Montgomery visited, in his flag ship, the port of Callao, 
at the request of our minister to Peru. In consequence of his unex- 
pected departure, orders from the department to remain before 
Panama did not reach him until after his arrival at Callao. She 
remained at Callao until October, when she returned to Panama. 

The officers and crew of the Sar^nac, at the expiration of a two 
years' cruise, were relieved by others sent to Panama, Captain Ritchie 
relieving Captain Kelly in the command in November, 1859. From 
that time until July, 1860, she was on the Central American coast, 
and then proceeded to the navy-yard at Mare Island for repairs. 

The Cyane having been on the coast of Nicaragua for some months, 
was in January ordered to Panama, and in March to Mare Island for 
repairs. In June she proceeded to the Gulf of California to supply 
the place of the St. Mary's. 

The Levant sailed in January from Panama for Realejo, and re- 
lieved the Saranac. Returning in May she was dispatched to the 
Sandwich Islands at the request of the Secretary of State to inquire 
into the expenditure of the fund appropriated for the relief of destitute 
American seamen. Having performed this duty, Commander Hunt 
has probably returned with her to Panama. 

The Wyoming arrived at Panama, March 27, having touched at 
Valparaiso, Callao, and Guayaquil. In April she relieved the Levant 
on the coast of Nicaragua. In May she was dispatched from Panama 
to Callao with important instructions from the Department of State to 
the United States minister to Peru. 

The St. Mary's was stationed on the western coast of Mexico from 
October, 1859, until ordered to Panama, where she arrived in July, 
1860. At the insurrection in the vicinity of Panama, which occurred 
September 27, a brisk fire was commenced from the outskirts of the 
city, killing six and wounding three of the white inhabitants. Com- 
mander Porter immediately went on shore, consulted the American 
consul, and at the request of the military intendente, and of the 
agent of the railroad, landed a body of sailors and marines, and a 
field piece, and took possession of the railroad station. On the 28th, 
the governor delivered up the city to the joint occupancy of the forces 
from the St. Mary's, and the British ship Clio. Tranquillity having 
been restored, the detachment on the 7th of October was withdrawn. 

Lieutenant Commanding Junius J. Boyle, of the Warren, rendered 
active service on this occasion. 

The East India Squadron has been commanded by Flag Officer C. K. 
Stribling, and has comprised the steam sloop-of-war Hartford, (the 
flag ship,) Captain Charles Lowndes ; sloop-of-war Germantown, Com- 
mander R, L. rage ; steamer Saginaw, Commander James F. Schenck; 
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steam sloop Dacotah, Commander William Radford ; and sloop-of-war 
John Adams, Commander John M. Berrien. The sloop-of-war Van- 
dalia, Commander S. Phillips Lee, is about to sail from New York for 
this station. The John Adams sailed from Norfolk June 1, 1859, and, 
after many delays, arrived at Hong Kong April 28, 1860. The Sagi- 
naw sailed from San Francisco March 8, and arrived at Shanghai May 
12. The Dacotah sailed from Norfolk' June 30, and has probably 
arrived on the station. The Germantown returned to the United 
States in April. 

The Hartford, in November, 1859, received our minister, Mr. Ward, 
on board, conveyed him to Canton, returned with him to Hong Kong, 
then conveyed him to Manilla, and in January returned with him to 
Hong Kong. Flag Officer Stribling represents their visit to Manilla 
as beneficial to our commercial interests there, and as rendered very 
agreeable by the attentions of the governor and captain general and 
other officials of the government. He reports that our commerce and 
our countrymen residing at Manilla and in the Philippine Islands are 
folly protected by the local authorities of Spain, and that in no part 
of the world are they on a better footing. In April, the Hartford with. 
Mr. Ward visited Swatau, a port just opened to foreign commerce by 
our treaty with China. As there had been some difficulty at Swatau 
among the Chinese, the visit was well timed and was deemed beneficial 
to our commerce. In May she left Hong Kong for Shanghai, touching 
at Amoy, and in July conveyed Mr. Ward to the Gulf of Pechele, and, 
touching at various places, returned to Shanghai the latter part of 
August. 

The John Adams, in May, was dispatched by Flag Officer Stribling 
to Fouchou, to remain there until further orders. Commander Ber- 
rien reported, June 25, that a fight was then going on between the 
Canton and the Chinchew men, and that, at the request of Consul 
Gouverneur, he had sent up an armed boat, and was preparing another 
to leave with the next flood tide, for the purpose of protecting our 
countrymen and other foreign residents. 

JAPANESE EMBASSY. 

When the Japanese government first determined to send an embassy 
to a civilized power, the United States were selected to receive it, and 
orders were given by this Department to Flag Officer Tattnall, of the 
East India squadron, to afford it a passage in one of the ships of the 
squadron. Accordingly, the steam frigate Powhattan, Captain George 
F. Pearson, bearing Flag Officer Tattnall on his return home, received 
the embassy on board, consisting of seventy-two persons, and set 
sail from Yeddo on the 13th of February, 1860. Having touched 
at Honolulu, they arrived at San Francisco on the 29th of March. 
Leaving San Francisco on the 11th of April, they arrived at Panama 
on the 24th, and the next day were transported across the Isthmus. 
The steam frigate Roanoke, the flag ship of Flag Officer McCluney, of 
the home squadron, having been designated to convey them from 
Aspinwall to the United States, received them on board on the 25th 
of April, and on the 13th of May at Hampton Roads transferred them 
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to the chartered steamer Philadelphia, which the next day landed 
them in Washington. 

The United States steam frigate Niagara, Captain W. W. McKean, 
was detailed to receive the embassy at Panama on their return home 
and convey them across the Pacific to Japan, but some of her machinery 
failing after she had been a short time at sea, she returned to the port 
of New York, and was afterwards detailed to convey them home by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. Embarking on board that vessel on 
the 29th June, they put to sea the next day, and in August had reached 
St. Paul de Loando, having thus far had a prosperous and agreeable 
voyage. 

The visit of the Japanese embassy to the United States was preceded 
by the Japanese war steamer Kandinamarrah, sent by the government 
of Japan to signalize their approach. She arrived at San Francisco 
on the 17th of March, and proceeded soon afterwards to the navy-yard 
at Mare Island for repairs. Captain Cunningham, anticipating the 
wishes of the Department, promptly gave her every facility the yard 
afforded. The admiral, captain, officers, and crew were appropriately 
and comfortably quartered in the public buildings until the Kandina- 
marrah was repaired and ready again for their reception. The admiral 
expressed himself highly gratified, and tendered payment of the 
expenses, which Captain Cunningham, however, declined to receive. 
The Kandinamarrah left the navy-yard for San Francisco on the 1st of 
May, and soon afterwards departed for Japan. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

The act of Congress of June 22, 1360, authorized the President to- 
send some competent person or persons to the Isthmus of Chiriqui, to 
examine and report upon the quality and probable quantity of coal to 
be found on the lands of the Chiriqui Improvement Company ; the 
character of the harbors of Chiriqui Lagoon and Golfito ; the practi- 
cability of building a railroad across said Isthmus, so as to connect 
said harbors ; and generally as to the value of the privileges contracted 
for in the conditional contract of May 21, 185&, made by Ambrose W. 
Thompson and said company- with the Navy Department. An expe- 
dition was accordingly organized under the command of Captain 
Frederick En^le of the Navy. The hydrographical part of the work was 
assigned to Lieutenant William N. Jeffers, of the United States Navy, 
the topographical to Lieutenant James St. Clair Morton, of the United 
States Topographical Engineers, and the geological to Dr. John Evans, 
an eminent geologist. Thus organized, the expedition set sail from 
Norfolk in the United States war steamer Brooklyn August 13, and on 
the 23d arrived at the Chiriqui Lagoon. 

The expedition has just returned to Norfolk. I transmit herewith 
preliminary reports from Captain Engle, Lieutenants Jeffers and Mor- 
ton, and Dr. Evans. These reports show that the harbors on both 
sides of the Isthmus of Chiriqui are unsurpassed ; that in the opinion 
of Lieutenant Morton "it is entirely practicable to connect the har- 
bors by a line of railroad adapted to commercial purposes ;" and that 
the coal found there is of excellent quality, and the supply inexhausti- 
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ble. Complete reports from all these officers can be transmitted to 
Congress in a few days. I cannot withhold from them the highest 
commendation of the department for the zeal and energy with which 
they have executed their respective duties. 

The exploration of the Parana and of the tributaries of the Para- 
guay under the command of Commander Thomas J. Page, has prob- 
ably been completed. He had reached Uruquayana in August last. 
It was his intention to extend the exploration in the Uruguay as far 
as the high water of September and October would allow, which was 
all that remained to be accomplished by the expedition. The men are 
expected to return home in the Dolphin. Lieutenants McGary and 
Chandler have already arrived. 

Commander John Rodgers, in his report of the progress and condi- 
tion of the work under his charge on the results of tne North Pacific 
and Bhering's Straits Expedition, has given a list of the charts in the 
engravers' hands ; of those reduced for engraving ; those in progress 
of reduction ; those ready for reduction ; those to be prepared for the 
engraver; and of those already engraved and published. There will 
be required to finish the work the sum of $11,672 ; and an estimate 
for that purpose has accordingly been submitted. 

Captain Cadwalader Ringgold commanded this expedition from the 
time of its departure from Norfolk in June, 1853, to August, 1854, 
when he was succeeded by Commander Rodgers. In April, 1859, 1 
ordered Captain Ringgold to the duty of preparing his report. He 
has brought the results as near completion as circumstances would 
permit. There being no appropriation for this object, he was not 
authorized to employ assistance or incur any incidental expenses. 
Memorials have been presented to Congress from merchants and others 
interested in navigation, praying that the charts of Captain Ringgold 
may be published. It is estimated that to prepare and publish them 
will require the sum of $7,700, which I think should be appropriated 
for that purpose. 

Lieutenant James M. Gilliss, the conductor of the astronomical 
expedition to Chili, has reported the progress of the work during the 
past year. In the first place a revision has been made of all th$ 
observations to determine the longitude of the observatory at Santiago, 
and the results have been tabulated, and are ready for the printer. 
This revision conclusively establishes the .fact that Valparaiso, and 
probably the whole coast of Chili, as laid down on the best charts, 
(those of the British admiralty) are four and four-fifth miles too far 
to the west ; an error of much importance to navigators. 

Second. The mathematical processes for the reduction of all the 
meridian circle observations have been perfected and incorporated in 
the introduction for volumes four and five. The introduction is ready 
for the press. The necessary preparation for the reduction of these 
observations was attended with great labor. The task has been at 
length satisfactorily completed by two distinct methods of investiga- 
tion, and the results tabulated. 

Third. The refractions and corrections to mean places of all the 
time and azimuth stars have been completed, and that portion of the 
work on 200 sheets perfected. 
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The first, second, third, and sixth volumes of the results of the 
expedition have been published ; the fourth will be ready for printing 
during the present winter ; the fifth at the close of the ensuing autumn, 
when the work will be completed. 

Lieutenant John M. Brooke, having arrived on the 13th of August, 
1859, at Kanagawa bay, off Yokahama, in the Island of Japan, was 
interrupted in the further prosecution of the survey of the route be- 
tween San Francisco and China. On the 23d of that month occurred 
a severe cyclone, which caused the Fenimore Cooper to drag her anchors 
and strike repeatedly, so that to avoid her loss and save the lives of 
her crew she was obliged to be run ashore. Every assistance was 
offered by Commodore ro^off, of the Russian squadron, to repair and 
refit her. But in removing the ballast, her timbers were found so 
decayed that all hopes of repairing her were abandoned. Her stores, 
with the instruments, maps, and surveys, were most of them saved, 
and Lieutenant Brooke, with part of the crew, at the request of the 
Japanese government, returned to San Francisco in the Japanese war 
steamer Kandinamarrah, to aid the captain of that vessel in navigating 
her across the Pacific. Lieutenant Brooke began in July last to pre- 
pare his report. The meridian differences between San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Guam, Hong Kong, Loochoo, and Kanagawa, primary 
stations in the survey, have been determined with excellent results. 
Observations determining intermediate points, reefs, shoals, and coast 
lines, are in process of reduction. The meteorological observations 
have been reduced. The deep-sea soundings are under discussion. The 
specimens obtained from depths of 12,000 to 19,800 feet are under 
examination by eminent microscopists, with results of great interest. 
The plotting of the work and the report upon the results, embracing 
determinations of final positions of reefs, shoals, and islands, surveys 
of portions of the coast of Japan, courses of storms, and routes to be 
preferred, remain to be completed. 

I refer to the accompanying reports of the bureaus for the condition 
of the respective branches of the service committed to their particular 
charge. 

For the support of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for all other 
objects under the control of the Navy Department, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1858, the expenditures were $13,870,684 76; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, $14,659,267 76; and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1860, $11,675,222 43. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, the estimates were 
$11,244,845 63. Congress having by the act of June 1, 1860, in- 
creased the pay of the officers of the Navy, a further estimate was 
submitted to meet this increase of $471,910 32, so that the total esti- 
mate for 1861 was $11,716,755 95. The appropriations by the naval 
appropriation act of June 22, 1860, were $10,400,129 90. 
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The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, are 
$11,513,904 01, that is to say : 

For the Navy proper $10,163,477 00 

For the Marine Corps 667,570 05 

For all other objects 682,856 96 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ISAAC TOUCEY, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
The President of the United States. 
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Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland, June 16, 1860. 

Sir: The board appointed by your order of the 19th ultimo to wit- 
ness the examination of the several classes of acting midshipmen, 
and to examine into the state of the police, discipline, and general 
management of the Naval Academy, have performed those duties, and 
beg leave to submit the following report: 

The first, second, and third classes of acting midshipmen were exam- 
ined in presence of the board, and made a most gratifying exhibition of 
their academic acquirements, and also in the practical exercises of 
gunnery, field artillery, infantry tactics, and the broad and small 
swords. By order of the department, the fourth clews had been ex- 
amined before the day appointed for the meeting of the board, to 
hasten the departure of the practice-ship for Norfolk, to receive some 
necessary repairs before sailing on her annual cruise. 

In the examination of the three classes which appeared before them 
the board observed with pleasure the progressive advancement in pro- 
fessional acquirements from the lower to the higher classes, and were 
most favorably impressed by the marked proficiency of the members 
of the first class. The twenty-five young gentlemen composing this 
class will leave the institution with the ground work of professional 
educations that give promise of great future usefulness to the Navy 
and the country. The exercises of the infantry and light artillery 
drills, of the great guns in battery, the boat-gun, and the broad and 
small swords, were highly creditable to the young gentlemen, and v 
gave evidence of careful training on the part of the instructors. The 
board were also pleased to find that so much attention had been given 
to the useful art of drawing and draughting. The specimens exhib- 
ited indicate a high degree of skill on the part of many of the acting 
midshipmen. The discipline of the institution and its system of 
police were points of special examination by the board, and it gives 
them pleasure to state that these vital elements of the life of the 
establishment have been most carefully and successfully guarded and 
preserved. 

The records of the Academy show that there has been a gradual 
diminution in the number of those found deficient at the examinations, 
since 1855. In that year it was 23 per cent, of the whole number at 
the Academy ; in 1856, 19£ per cent. ; in 1857, 18^ per cent. ; in 1858, 
15| per cent. ; in 1859, 14| per cent., and for the first half of 1860, 
10 per cent. The board made careful inspections of the ground, pub- 
lic buildings, and apparatus of the Academy, and found them in ex- 
cellent order and well adapted to an institution of this character. 
The improvement projected several years ago of removing from the 
center of the inclosure a number of buildings thrown much out of 
place by an extension of the grounds by purchase is nearly completed 
and adds greatly to the available area for the infantry exercises, as 
well as presenting a most favorable change in the positions of the 
buildings and the general appearance of the Academy. The board 
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inspected the practice-ship Plymouth before she sailed for Norfolk, and 
folly approve all the internal arrangements that have been made for 
the accommodation and instruction of the acting midshipmen. The 

Elan of keeping a ship permanently attached to the Academy as a 
ome for the fourth class is a new feature in its progressive organiza- 
tion, and the board are of opinion that it will prove a valuable ad- 
dition to the means of instruction as well as accommodation. In order 
that the experiment may have a fair test, it is important that a larger 
ship than the Plymouth should be employed in the service. It is not 
only necessary that she should have ample room to accommodate the 
officers, acting midshipmen, and a small crew, with sleeping and 
messing apartments, but she must be provided with study and recita- 
tion rooms, to accommodate all the sections of the class and to prevent 
all possibility of discomfort and consequent discontent on the part of 
the students. For this purpose a frigate with a light spar-deck would, 
in the opinion of the board, be a suitable vessel, and they strongly 
recommend that such a vessel be provided for the reception of the 
class to join the Academy in September next. The superintendent 
has called the attention of the board to the insecure condition of the 
wooden structure covering the gun-battery and magazine. The board 
does not deem it necessary to say more than that this defect should be 
remedied as soon as practicable. The idea of insecurity connected 
with a building of this character need not be amplified to give it force 
and importance. A few thousand dollars will erect a permanent and 
secure structure. In conclusion, the board desire to record their high 
appreciation of the services of the superintendent and his subordinates. 
The institution has prospered in their hands, and promises to the 
Navy a high standard of general and professional knowledge. 

The board having now completed the duties required by your in- 
structions will adjourn sine die. 
We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

E. A. F. LAVALETTE, President. 
WILLIAM M. GLENDY, Captain. 
CADWALADER RINGGOLD, 

Captain. 
CICERO PRICE, Commander. 
WILLIAM ROGERS TAYLOR, 
Commander. 
Hon. Isaac Toucbt, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 
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Compendium of the annual report of the chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks , for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862. 

Works of improvement and repairs that have been completed at each 
of the navy-yards during the past year, with the amount expended 
thereon. 

Amount expended on objects in progress, but not yet completed. 

Amount expended by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, at each yard, 
on account of contingent, during the past year. 

Amount estimated on account of contingent, at each yard, for the 
next fiscal year. 

Estimates for the current repairs at navy-yards, and for the con- 
struction, completion, and repairs of the hospitals, asylum, magazines, 
and ordnance works. 

Statement in relation to the Naval Asylum, showing the number, 
condition, &c, of the beneficiaries, with the expenses for the past year. 

Statement in reference to the timber agencies for the protection of 
ship timber on the public lands. 

Supplemental estimates for improvements at all the yards, with 
detailed remarks in reference thereto. 



Bureau op Yabds and Docks, 

November 22, I860.* 

Sir: I have now the honor to submit, in duplicate, my annual 
report, together with duplicate and triplicate sets of the estimates 
from this bureau, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862. 

The original set was forwarded with my letter of the 8th ultimo. 

With your permission, I also transmit supplemental estimates for 
the improvement and repairs of navy-yards, to which I respectfully 
invite your attention. 

These latter estimates embrace only portions of the amounts which 
have been asked for improvements by the authorities at the several 
navy-yards, and are submitted after a careful examination into the 
requirements, in the opinion of the bureau, as indispensably necessary 
for the wants of the service. 

It must be borne in mind that nothing has been appropriated for 
improvements in navy-yards, or for providing engines and machinery 
therefor, during the past two years. If, therefore, no further appro- 
priations are to be made for improvements of yards, they must remain 
only partially complete, and unprepared for the practical purposes of 
navy and dock-yards. 

If it be the intention of Congress to support a navy, proper provi- 
sion must be made for the complete construction, equipment, and 
repair of vessels, including their machinery, and the preservation of 
naval stores of every description, as well as for the care and protection 
of vessels in ordinary and on the stocks. 
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The navy-yards having been established by Congress, the responsi- 
bility must rest upon that body as to what further improvements, if 
any, shall be made* 

Should Congress still continue the policy that has prevailed for two 
years past, and fail to provide funds for making the much needed 
improvements in navy-yards, many valuable works, such as founderies, 
machine shops, and heavy machinery, will remain unfinished, and 
those already completed will be inadequate to the wants of the service. 
In addition to injuries resulting to the unfinished structures them- 
selves, a heavy loss will be sustained in the deterioration of costly 
machinery and other appliances, which have been provided for carry- 
ing on the works. 

I have heretofore called attention to the want of wet-docks, both as 
a matte* of economy and safety in protecting vessels in ordinary, 
where cables and anchors may be dispensed with, and but compara- 
tively a small space is required. Time only serves to confirm my 
opinion as to the importance of such works. In other countries which 
support navies, permanent and extensive wet-docks are always pro- 
vided. 

If the appropriations are to be reduced, some of the dock-yards might 
be discontinued as stations for active operations. It is better to have 
fewer yards complete, and prepared to supply any demands which may 
arise, than to distribute limited appropriations for improving a larger 
number, and thereby have none in a condition to meet the require- 
ments of the service. 

I again respectfully call your attention to my last annual report, in 
relation to -the discrepancies in the pay of clerks in navy-yards ; also, 
in regard to the compensation of the commandant of the navy-yard 
and station at Mare Island, near San Francisco. 

The pay of the commandant's clerk, at Mare Island, is only $900 
per annum, whilst the clerk to the navy agent receives $2,500, and 
the clerk to the acting paymaster and navy-yard receives $3,000. 
They are all clerks simply, and the disparity in compensation is un- 
just and unequal, in view of their relative duties and responsibilities. 
The navy agent and civil engineer receive $4,000 each, whilst the 
commandant of the yard, who is responsible for its good government, 
and controls all the other officers, only receives $3,600 per annum. 

In my opinion, the salary of the officer in command of this yard 
should be raised to $5,000 per annum, (as estimated for in 1857,) and 
his clerk should have a compensation of not less than $1,500 per 
annum, in view of the increased expenses of livelihood in California, 
and the relative pay of labor on that, compared with other naval 
stations. 

The pay of clerks at other yards is unequal, and requires correc- 
tion, as will be seen by reference to my report of last year. 

The following statement will exhibit the work performed, as well 
as the expenditures incurred, at each navy-yard under the cog- 
nizance of this bureau, for yards, magazines, ordnance works, and 
hospitals for the past year, with explanatory remarks on each object 
embraced in the supplemental estimate for yard improvements, for which 
plans are also submitted. 
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PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



The works of improvement which have been completed at this yard 
during the past fiscal year are: the new boiler for the smithery and 
the building for offices and muster-room. The amount expended 
upon them during the year is : for labor, $8,152 26, and for materials, 
$3,191 99; making an aggregate of $11,344 25. 

The works upon which expenditures have been made, but which are 
not yet completed, are: quay wall connecting with dock basin, repairs 
on dock basin, engine-house, repairs on floating dock, quay wall near 
landing, boiler-room, boiler and machinery, and repairs of all kinds. 
The amount expended upon these objects during the year is, for labor 
$22,592 79, and for materials, $8,762 24 ; making an aggregate of 
$31,355 03. 

There has been expended during the year upon objects coming under 
the head of contingent the sum of $29,406 20. 

The plans and supplemental estimates now submitted for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1862, are for the following objects, viz: quay 
wall near boat landing, removing coffer dam, boat-house and carpen- 
ters' shop, and for repairs of all kinds, amounting in the aggregate to 
$82,260. 

Quay watt near boat landing. — This wall was seriously injured by 
the operation of the propeller of the steamer Mohican, and unless 
speedily repaired, there is great danger of its total destruction. It is 
an important landing, and its loss would cause great inconvenience. 
The appropriation is, therefore, urged as an important one. 

Removing coffer dam. — The removal of this old coffer dam is indis- 
pensable for the completion of works now in progress. The quay 
wall cannot be connected with the dock basin until this object is accom- 
plished. An estimate for the purpose is, therefore, submitted, and an 
appropriation strongly urged. 

Boat-house and carpenter •$' shop. — The building now occupied by the 
boat builder and carpenter is old, and requires very extensive repairs 
to render it at all suitable for the purpose. It is proposed to construct 
a permanent building, arranged with slips, steam boxes, &c, in a 
more convenient and appropriate manner, for the use of the workmen, 
as well as for the security of the public property contained therein. 

Bepairs of aU kinds. — The amount allotted for repairs of all kinds 
for the last as well as for the present fiscal year was insufficient to 
enable the authorities at the yard to keep the various buildings and 
other improvements in that condition which a due regard to economy 
would dictate. The amount asked for the next year is therefore larger, 
but it is believed to be such as will be necessary for the proper protec- 
tion and preservation of the public property. 

BOSTON. 

The objects of improvements which have been completed at this 
yard during the past fiscal year are : extension of dry-dock, dredge- 
boat and scows, extension of city sewer and reservoirs for water. There 
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has been expended upon these objects during the year: for labor, 
$7,895 88, and for materials, $5,943 67; making an aggregate of 
$13,839 45. 

The works upon which expenditures have been made, but which 
are not yet completed, are : machinery and bobbins for rope-walk 
and repairs of all kinds; and upon these objects there has been 
expended $33,760 02. * 

Under th,e head of contingent there has been expended at this yard 
during the past year the sum of $69,208 06. 

Plans and estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1862, for the following objects, viz: for finishing pattern shop, 
machinery for machine shop, water closets, reservoir, pump, engine, 
&c, and for repairs of all kinds, amounting in the aggregate to 
$170,500. 

Pattern shop. — The amount asked for this object is necessary to 
render the establishment complete for the manufacture of marine 
engines and other machinery, and, it is believed, will be sufficient to 
complete it in all respects. 

Machinery for machine shops. — The amount asked for under this head 
is indispensably necessary, and, it is hoped, will be amply sufficient 
to complete and fit up, in every particular, and in the most thorough 
manner, all the shops connected with the machinist's department. 
When this is done the establishment will be in condition for building 
engines or any similar work that the service may require. 

Water closets. — This improvemement is indispensable for the use of 
the workman employed in and around the dry-dock ; the want of it 
occasions much loss of time. 

Reservoir, pump, engine, &c. — These are much needed to save the 
expense and avoid the delay occasioned by hand pumping. The plan 
proposed is the same as at the New York yard — that is, by contract with 
some person engaged in the business who may have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the work desired. 

Mepairs of all kinds. — The appropriations under this head for the 
last two years have been so limited that many necessary repairs have 
been deferred, and consequently the demands upon this fund are con- 
stantly increasing. The estimate now submitted is believed to be such 
as is required to place the different objects of improvement in a proper 
state of repair. 

NEW YORK. 

The works of improvement which have been completed at this yard 
during the past fiscal year are : boiler-house, piling foundation for 
marine barracks, and repairs of all kinds. The amount expended on 
these objects during the year is $30,239 60. 

The works upon which expenditures have been made, but which are 
not yet completed, are: machinery for smithery, &c, filling pond in 
yard, dredging channels, launching slip to ship-house E, and repairs 
of dry-dock. Upon these objects there has been expended during the 
year $49,705 94. 

Under the head of contingent there has been expended at this yard 
during the past year the sum of $60,781 13. 
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Plans and estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1862, for the following objects, viz: floor to third story of 
machine shop ; bilge blocks for dry-dock ; quay wall ; dredging chan- 
nels; floor to mold loft; reappropriation of funds returned to surplus 
fond for sewer on Flushing avenue and to the Wallabout channel, 
the city of Brooklyn being now prepared to proceed with the work ; 
boilers, &c. , for new boiler house ; boilers for machine shop ; machinery 
for smithery and saw-mill building ; hoisting apparatus for provision 
store ; and for repairs of all kinds, amounting in the aggregate to the 
sum of $231,815. 

Floor to third story of machine shop. — This shop is now much crowded 
with machinery, and more room is needed. The third story is well 
adapted for light machinery, but it is entirely unavailable for want of 
a proper floor: the small amount asked for this object is much wanted. 

Bilge blocks for dry-dock. — The blocks now in the dock have been in 
almost constant use since the completion of that work, and now require 
to be renewed. It is important that this work should be done speeaily, 
otherwise the safety of vessels in the dock may be hazarded. 

Quay wall. — This work was commenced some years since, but its 

Srogress has been retarded for want of means to carry it on, and it is 
esirable that it should proceed without interruption until completed. 
Suspensions of work upon objects of this kind are attended with great 
loss, and as it is regarded one of the most important objects for. which 
estimates are submitted, it is hoped that to secure economy in its con- 
struction, liberal appropriations will be granted. 

Dredging channels. — It is indispensable that annual appropriations 
should be made for this object, as the almost constant use of the dredg- 
ing machine is required to maintain a proper depth of water in front 
of the yard for the large number of naval vessels visiting this station. 

Floor to mold loft. — This building has been completed, with the 
exception of the floor, which is much needed, and & small amount for 
this object is highly necessary. 

Reappropriation of funds returned to surplus fur^d for sewer on 
Flushing avenue and to the Wallabout channel. — The amount asked for 
this object was once appropriated by Congress, but with a proviso, that 
no part should be expended unless the city of Brooklyn would agree 
to build a portion of the work. The city authorities failed to accom- 
plish anything within the time specified by law, and consequently the 
appropriation was turned over to the surplus fund. These authorities 
have now agreed to construct their portion of the sewer, and are pre- 
pared to commence the work. It is of the utmost importance to the 
United States that this sewer should be built, and therefore an esti- 
mate for the purpose is again submitted. 

Boilers for new boiler shop. — An appropriation was made some time 
since for the erection of a new boiler house for the purpose of concen- 
trating the boilers in one building, so that steam may bfe generated 
at one point and conveyed to the engines in the different shops, thereby 
reducing the number of fires and effecting an economy in the attend- 
ance. The building has been completed, and an estimate is again 
submitted for the amount necessary to procure the requisite boilers, &c. 

Boilers for machine shop. — The present boilers have been long in use 
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and are insufficient to ftirnish steam for driving all tlie machinery in 
this building. This is an important item, as they furnish the power 
for draining the dry-dock, and driving all the machinery now in ope- 
ration in the machine shop, and when it becomes necessary to move 
all the works at the same time, the boilers are insufficient unless higher 
steam is carried than is deemed advisable. 

Machinery for smithery and satv-miU building. — Additional forges 
and cranes are required in the smithery and much time and labor will 
be economized by the introduction of new machines in the saw-mill 
building. These are highly necessary, and an estimate is submitted 
for their purchase. 

Hoisting apparatus for provision store. — This building is now com- 

Sleted and in use, and to facilitate the hoisting of articles to the upper 
oors, it is proposed to procure a small steam engine with the necessary 
apparatus. The introduction of this machinery will effect a great 
saving of labor in receiving and delivering stores, and an appropria- 
tion for that purpose is strongly urged. 

Repairs of aU kinds. — Many of the buildings in this yard require 
extensive repairs, the small amounts appropriated for the last two years 
being entirely insufficient to meet the necessary demands upon them. 
The amount now estimated is believed to be absolutely necessary for 
the protection and preservation o the public property. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The works of improvement upon which expenditures have been 
made at this yard during the past year, are dredging, dry-dock, and 
repairs of all kinds, upon which there has been expended the sum of 
$49,839. 

Under the head of contingent, there has been expended during the 
year the sum of $23,328 26. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1862, 
for dredging, six new iron floats for dry-dock, for repairing and ope- 
rating dry dock, and for repairs of all kinds, amounting in the 
aggregate to $72,515. 

Dredging. — Thief is a continuous work, and a small appropriation 
annually is necessary that sufficient depth of water may be maintained 
for working the dry-dock and accommodating the naval vessels visiting 
the yard. 

Six new iron floats for dry-dock. — The gradual substitution of iron 
floats for those of wood will add much to the durability of this costly 
structure, and it is presumed that when all the wooden tanks have 
been replaced by those of iron, much of the expense for labor and 
materials annually required for repairs will be saved. Twelve new 
floats of iron have been built, and they answer a good purpose. An 
estimate is now submitted for six additional floats which will complete 
the number required. 

Repairing and operating dry-dock. — This huge structure of wood, 
exposed as it is to the weather, requires constant watchfulness and 
frequent repairs ; its operation is attended with considerable expense, 
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and to keep it at all times in condition for safe use, will require the 
amount for which an appropriation is asked. 

Repairs of aU kinds. — The buildings at this yard are in good condi- 
tion ; a small amount is asked for the necessary current repairs, which 
it is believed will be sufficient to meet the demands for that purpose. 

WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

The works of improvement which have been completed at this yard 
during the past year are : extension of navy store, and anchor shop, 
and coal houses. The amount expended on these objects during the 
year is : for labor, $12,830 39, and tor materials $4,073 25 ; making 
an aggregate of $16,903 64. 

The objects upon which expenditures have been made, but which are 
not yet completed, are : steam engine and machinery for ordnance 
building ; dredging channels ; pavements, drains, and gutters ; gra- 
ding and filling ; machinery and tools ; and repairs of all kinds. 
Upon these objects there has been expended the sum of $49,285 21. 

Under the head of contingent, there has been expended during the 
year the sum of £84,400 87. 

Plans and estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1862, for the following objects, viz : wall, west side of yard, 540 
feet long ; machinery and tools ; carriage-houses and cart-sheds ; shed 
for flasks of iron foundery ; filling, grading, pavements, drains, and 
gutters ; and repairs of all kinds ; amounting, in the aggregate, to 
the sum of $68,155. - 

Wall on west side of yard. — This is regarded as an improvement of 
the utmost importance for the safety of the public property. The only 
inclosure on that side of the yard is an old, dilapidated board fence, 
which affords no protection against evil-disposed persons, or even 
against cattle running at large. The laboratory and ordnance build- 
ings, containing large quantities of oombustible and explosive articles, 
are located very near this fence, and in case of fire the loss of property 
and life which would probably follow can scarcely be estimated. An 
appropriation for this important object is strongly urged. 

Machinery and tools. — Under this head is embraced a list of machines 
and tools, which are much needed in the various departments of the 
yard. The shops are large and convenient, but the experience of the 
past year has shown the total inadequacy of the machinery to meet the 
large demands of the service upon this yard with that promptness 
which is desirable and necessary ; to do so, requires a considerable in- 
crease in the number of tools. 

Carriage-houses and cart-sheds. — These houses and sheds are much 
needed for the protection and preservation of the carriages, carts, tim- 
ber-wheels, &c, many of which are now exposed at all times to the 
weather, much to their injury. The cost of keeping these indispensa- 
ble articles in proper condition for use is a heavy item of expense, and 
it is believed that if suitable sheds be erected for their protection the 
cost would soon be saved in the reduction of repairs. 

Shed for flasks for iron foundery. — Around the iron foundery a large 
number of flasks necessarily accumulate. These, though useful, are 
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very unsightljr objects, and in their present situation are exposed to 
rust and deterioration by exposure to the atmosphere ; and, as there is 
no proper place for them, it is proposed to construct a shed along the 
bank wall, in the rear of the fcundery, where they can be preserved, 
and at all times convenient to the foundery. A small amount only will 
be required for this object. 

Fitting, grading, pavements, drains, and gutters. — A small appropri- 
ation is asked for the continuation of these highly important and 
necessary objects. Great improvements have already been made, and 
much yet remains to be done ; and as such improvements facilitate the 
transportation of heavy articles, and at the same time are valuable as 
sanitary measures, the policy of adopting them cannot be questioned. 

Repairs of all hinds. — For the necessary repairs of the various build- 
ings, docks, wharves, and other improvements, the amount estimated 
will be required. The appropriations under this head, for the last two 
years, have been insufficient to meet the demands for repairs which 
were actually indispensable. 

NORFOLK. 

The works of improvement which have been in progress at this yard, 
but which are not yet completed, are as follow, viz : launching slips 
and extension of quay wall ; ship-house No. 48 ; provision store ; spar- 
shed ; dredging channels : furnaces, cranes, and tools ; machinery and. 
tools ; and repairs of all kinds ; and upon these objects there has been 
expended for labor, $34,096, and -for materials, $92,344 51 ; making 
an aggregate of $126,440 51. 

Under the head of contingent, there has been expended at this yard, 
during the past year, the sum of $74,300 86. 

Plans and estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1862, for the following objects, viz : for continuing quay wall ; 
dredging, sewerage, filling, and paving; completing railways and 
cars ; machinery, tools, cranes, and lighters ; reservoir for stables ; 
fitting foundery complete ; completing timber-shed No. 17 ; amount 
due contractors on provision store, and for completing the same ; com- 
pleting spar-shed ; and for repairs of all kinds ; amounting, in the 
aggregate to the sum of $223,066. 

Continuation of quay wall. — The amount asked for this object will 
be nearly sufficient to complete the work as far as slip No. 48, and 
will, with the portion of the wall already built, inclose in a continuous 
line about three-fourths of the entire front on the river, but will leave 
a considerable extent to be completed for the inclosure of the whole 
yard. This work is of the first importance, and it is very necessary 
that it should continue in progress, without interruption, until finally 
completed. 

Dredging, JHMng, sewerage, and paving. — This important service, 
for which the yard is now provided with improved facilities, should be 
continued as heretofore, and an estimate of the amount usually ex- 
pended is therefore embraced. 

Completing raJHways and cars. — This is, properly considered, one of 
the most important improvements yet authorized for this yard, and, 
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when completed, will contribute largely to the economy of transporta- 
tion of the large amount of materials which the operations require to 
be moved from point to point, and which is now done by the expensive 
maintenance and slow process of teams. An estimate is, therefore, 
submitted for the gradual extension of these railways. 

Machinery, tools, cranes, and lighters. — The amount asked for under 
this head is for the purchase of various tools for the different depart- 
ments, the want of which is daily felt in the execution of the public 
work. 

Reservoir for stables. — In view of the trouble and expense at present 
incurred in transporting water to this point for the use of the cattle 
and horses, it is deemed advisable to construct a reservoir at the sta- 
bles, of sufficient capacity to supply the establishment, and an esti- 
mate for that object is submitted. 

Fitting foundery compete. — The amount originally estimated for 
this work has proved insufficient. The excess of cost is due to unfore- 
seen contingencies which .have occured in the progress of the work, 
and to the furnishing of additional furnaces and fixtures not originally 
embraced in the estimates. A further appropriation for the complete 
fitting up of the establishment is much needed, and an estimate is 
submitted for that object. 

Completing timber shed No. 17. — The amount allotted for this build- 
ing has been exhausted, and it is still in an unfinished state. Various 
reasons are assigned for the deficiency of the appropriation. When 
the estimate was made, two sheds were proposed, and it was supposed 
that the same centerings, scaffoldings, &c, would answer for both 
buildings, and thus the expense for these articles would be divided, 
but as one shed only was authorized, all such expenses were charged 
to No. 17. A large amount for hauling materials, usually charged to 
contingent, was charged to the building, owing to the exhaustion of 
the contingent fund. Another source of unexpected expense was the 
piling necessary for a large portion of the foundation and the difficult 
nature of the ground upon which the building stands. These causes 
have combined to swell the cost of the structure beyond the original 
estimates, and to require an additional appropriation for its comple- 
tion. 

Amount due contractors on provision store and for completing the 
same, — The cost pf this building has exceeded the original estimate ; 
the funds allotted have been expended and the building is in an un- 
finished state. The principal cause of the excess of cost over the esti- 
mate has been the great difficulty encountered and expense incurred 
in procuring a proper foundation. The building is now far advanced 
towards completion, and it is of the utmost importance that an appro- 
priation should be made for paying the amounts dne to the contractors 
and for completing the work. 

Completmg spar-shed. — This building is also in an unfinished state. 
The same causes which retarded the work upon the provision store 
operated upon this building. The preparation of the foundation has 
been exceedingly difficult and expensive. Most of the materials have 
been procured, and it is very desirable that the building should be 
completed without further delay. 
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Bepairs of all kinds. — The amount asked for under this head is in- 
dispensably necessary for the proper care and preservation of the va- 
rious buildings and other improvements at this yard. The amounts 
allotted for the last two years were entirely insufficient to meet the 
demands upon them, and consequently many of the buildings have 
suffered for want of timely repairs. 

PENSAOOLA. 

The works of improvement which have been completed at this yard 
during the past year are : cistern at machine shop ; trip-hammer for 
smithery, and blast pipes. Upon these objects there has been expended 
during the year the sum of $4,419 58. 

The objects which have been in progress, but which are not yet 
completed, are : extension of granite wharf ; ship-house and slip ; 
mooring, operating, and repairing dock ; railways ; foundery ; con- 
structors' shop ; and repairs of all kinds, and upon these there has 
been expended, $108,276 46. 

Under the head of contingent there has been expended at this yard 
during the past year, $43,211 65. 

Plans and estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1862, for the following objects, viz : continuation of granite 
wharf; repairing and operating floating dock ; dredging in and near 
deep basin ; completing foundery and replacing loss by fire ; comple- 
ting constructor's work-shop, and replacing loss by fire ; continuing 
railway to work-shops ; commencing dredging for basin ; rebuilding 
paint shop consumed by fire ; new floating gate to dry-dock, to replace 
that broken by the sea, and for repairs of all kinds, amounting in the 
aggregate to the sum of $283,500. 

Continuation of extension of granite wharf. — This wharf forms the 
outer line of wall for the contemplated wet basin, and is regarded as 
the most important work at this yard. It has been several years 
in progress, and it is very desirable that it should be continued to 
completion without interruption. The work is of such character that 
any suspension of operations is attended with great loss and injury, 
and it is therefore urged that annual appropriations be made for this 
object until completed. 

Repairing and operating floating dock. — The amoijnt estimated for 
this object is about the usual annual expenditure, and is necessary for 
the proper preservation of the structure. 

Dredging in and near deep basin. — For the successful operation of 
of the floating dock it is absolutely necessary that the dredging ma- 
chine should be used occasionally in and near the deep basin, in order 
to maintain a sufficient depth of water, and for this purpose an esti- 
mate is submitted. 

Completing foundery and replacing loss by fire. — Some porjbions of the 
work tor this building were destroyed by fire in consuming the paint 
shop. The slating upon the roof was much injured by the very severe 
gale of September last year. This foundery is much needed, there 
being no sources in the vicinity from which castings of the most simple 
kind can be obtained without delay. 
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• 

Completing constructor' s workshop <md replacmg loss by fire. — The 
doors and windows for this building were destroyed by the fire which 
consumed the paint shop, and must be replaced. The shop is much 
needed, as in this climate it is very important that the workmen 
should be provided with a proper shelter to protect them during the 
summer. 

Continuing railways to storehouses, — A small amount is submitted 
for extending these very important facilities for transporting heavy 
articles. The surface of the yard being of fine sand renders the haul- 
ing of heavy loads in the ordinary mode expensive and difficult. 

Commencing dredging for basin. — With a view to the construction 
of a wet basin for the protection of vessels in ordinary and those under 
repairs, it is proposed to commence the excavation by employing the 
dredging machine whenever its services are not required at other 
points. The wet basin is regarde4 as an object of the first importance, 
and all works which are calculated to hasten its completion are strongly 
recommended. 

Rebuilding paint shop consumed by fire. — The old paint shop having 
been consumed by fire, there is now no suitable place for the opera- 
tions of this department or the stowage of materials belonging to it. 
A building for the purpose is much needed, and an estimate is sub- 
mitted for one of suitable size and construction. 

New floating gate to dry dock basin to replace that broken in by the sea. 
The floating gate at the entrance of the dock basin has been so seriously 
injured by the sea during heavy gales as to require removal. It is an 
important object, as it prevents the accumulation of sand in the basin 
and protects the floating dock when not in use. An estimate for a 
new gate is therefore submitted. 

Repairs of all kinds. — At this station wooden structures decay ra- 
pidly if neglected. Appropriations for this object have recently been 
insufficient to keep the various buildings, docks, wharves, and other 
improvements in a proper state of repair, and it is suggested that un- 
less future appropriations are more liberal, the public interests must 
suffer. • 

MARE ISLAND. 

• 

The objects which have been in progress, but which are not yet com- 
pleted, .are wharf, officers' houses, cisterns, bkhop's derrick, machine 
shops, &c, guard-house, timber shed, and mold loft No. 39, and repairs 
of all kinds, and upon these objects there has been expended during 
the year the sum of $82,964 57. 

Under the head of contingent, there has been expended at this yard 
during the past year the sum of $44,237 59. 

Plans and estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1862, for the following objects, viz: completing machine shop, &c; 
completing officers' houses No. 7, 9, 11, and 13; completing smithery ; 
completing cooper's shop, &c; sewers; continuing wharf; continuing 
grading; continuing paving ; cisterns; patent derrick ; extension of gas 
lighting; machinery for machine shop; completing mold loft No. 39, 
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and for repairs of all kinds, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of 
$431,376. 

Completing machine shop. — An appropriation was made for com- 
mencing this establishment, and the work has been commenced and 
considerable progress made in its construction. The balance of the 
amount estimatea is now required to complete the buildings, and put 
them in condition to receive the machinery. There being no govern- 
ment works of this kind on the Pacific coast, where the steam vessels 
of the Navy can be repaired, it is desirable that this establishment be 
completed as soon as possible. - 

Completing officers' houses No. 7, 9, 11, <md 13. — These buildings are 
nearly completed, and are much wanted for the accommodation of the 
officers attached to the yard. The station is upon an island, and until 
the houses are finished it is impossible for the officers to obtain quar- 
ters at a convenient distance from the yard, and the exposed situation 
of the public property renders it necessary that they should be present 
at all times. 

Completing smithery. — This was one of the first buildings com- 
menced at the yard, and there being no buildings at the place, the 
erection of some temporary shops was indispensable, and a portion of 
the amount allotted for this and other objects was used for the purpose. 
The smithery has been erected, and part of it in use. The amount now 
estimated is for completing it, and perfecting the internal arrange- 
ments. 

Completing cooper's shop, dkc. — The amount estimated for this object 
has proved insufficient to complete it, and an additional appropriation 
. is required. The amount now asked is believed to be amply sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Sewers. — These are necessary for the drainage of the cellars in the 
yard. Some of these are at times flooded, and tend to injure the health 
of those occupying the buildings. The object is considered an import- 
ant one. 

Confirming wharf. — This is a very important work, and should be 
continued without interruption until a sufficient front is completed to 
furnish ample room for such vessels as visit the yard. 

Continuing grading. — The surface of this yard is very high and irreg- 
ular, and a considerable amount of grading is necessary to prepare the 
sites for buildings in contemplation, and to provide working ground 
for carrying on the operations of the yard. It is an important object, 
and annual appropriations should be made for it. 

Continuing paving. — As the surface of the yard is graded and brought 
into use pavements become indispensable, for the soil is of such a char- 
acter that, during the rainy seasons, the roads and pasS^ays become 
almost impassable unless paved. This work should progress regularly, 
as the wants of the service require. 

Cisterns. — Unsuccessful attempts have been made to obtain a supply 
of fresh water by means of wells, and it is believed that the only sure 
method is to construct large cisterns to receive and retain the rain water 
from the various buildings in the yard. Some have already been built, 
and furnish a partial supply \ others are needed, and an appropriation 
for this object is deemed of much importance. 
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Completing patent derrick. — A small additional appropriation is 
necessary to complete this important object. The yard at present has 
no facilities for raising very heavy articles, such as masts, anchors, boil- 
ers, &c, and the want of some machine for the purpose often causes 
inconvenience and expense. 

Extension of gas lighting. — Gas has been introduced into this yard, 
and has proved beneficial. It is now proposed to extend the pipes to 
other parts of the yard where light is needed. The great extent of 
unprotected shore line renders an additional number of lights essential 
for the protection of the public property. 

Machinery for machine shop. — This establishment being considerably 
advanced in construction, an estimate is submitted for a partial supply 
of machinery, so that it may be ready for setting up as soon as the 
buildings are prepared to receive it, and thus afford the means for 
making such repairs as may be required for steam vessels of the Navy 
on the Pacific station. 

Completing mold loft No. 39. — This building is well advanced, but 
owing to the great cost of some of the materials the amount allotted 
will not be sufficient to complete it. A small additional appropriation 
is, therefore, asked for this object. 

Repairs of all hinds. — For the necessary repairs of the different 
buildings, wharves, dry-dock, and other improvements, the estimate 
submitted will be required. 

saceett's harbor. 

The only expenditures at this station have been for necessary repairs 
of buildings, wharves, &c, amounting to $1,129 63. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
for repairing the old cob dock to protect the ship-house and harbor, 
and for repairs of all kinds, amounting to $7,257. 

An appropriation for these objects is necessary to preserve the public 
property from destruction. The waters of the lake have made great 
encroachments upon the old cob dock, which was built for the protec- 
tion of the ship-house. It is now in a very dilapidated condition, and 
unless speedily repaired will be washed away, and leave the ship-house 
entirely exposed to the wash of the waters of the lake. 

HOSPITAIS. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. — At this station there are no proper 
and comfortable quarters provided for the sick. Ships with an epi- 
demic sickness on board are generally ordered to the most northern 
ports, and it is important that a proper building should be prepared 
for the reception and treatment of the sick. An estimate is therefore 
submitted^for a small hospital, where invalids can be properly cared 
for and tlieir wants supplied. The amount asked for this object is 
$12,378. 

Boston. — For the necessary annual repairs of the hospital building 
and its appendages, there has been expended during the past year the 
sum of $2,705 03. 
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For the repairs of buildings and fences, and care of public grounds, 
there will be required for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, the 
sum of $2,500. 

New York. — For the necessary repairs of the hospital, surgeon's 
house, fences, furniture, &c, there has been expended during the past 
year the sum of $4,841 88. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
for a house for the director of the laboratory, repairs of laboratory and 
apparatus, and hospital buildings, amounting in the aggregate to the 
sum of $16, 100. 

Philadelphia Naval Asylum. — The amount expended at this institu- 
tion for general repairs of buildings, furniture, furnaces and grates, 
gas, water rent, and care of public grounds, is $6,896 22. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
for furniture and repairs of same, house cleaning and whitewashing, 
repairs to furnaces, grates, and ranges, gas and water rent, painting 
surgeon' 8 house and wall on Shippen street, floors in main buildings, 
extension of main sewer, and miscellaneous repairs, amounting to the 
sum of $6,400, and for the support of the beneficiaries, $27,000, making 
an aggregate of $33,400. 

Washington. — No expenditures have been made during the past year. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, there will be required for 
repairs of building and fences, the sum of $1,000. 

Norfolk. — For repairs of buildings, gas pipes and fixtures, filling up 
low places and grading, and for water closets, there has been expended 
during the past year the sum of $16,465 88. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
for general repairs of buildings, amounting to $8,000. 

Pensacola, — For general repairs of hospital buildings, care of 
grounds, and draining and filling ponds, there has been expended 
during the past year $11,121 55. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
for repairs of all kinds, and draining and filling ponds, amounting to 
$27,500. 

MAGAZINES AND ORDNANCE WORKS. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. — Since the last annual report, the gun- 
carriage shop and storehouse has been nearly completed ; the boiler 
room is finished, and the engine and boiler set up. The whole estab- 
lishment will soon be completed and in operation. Five hundred feet 
of gun skids have been set up in the park ; permanent shot beds of 
stone masonry and brick floors are in progress. The new powder mag- 
azine has been progressing under contract ; the foundations are laid, 
and the walls are about one half up to the proper height. The neces- 
sary repairs have been made upon the magazine buildings ; and for these 
objects there has been expended during the past year $39,759 80. No 
appropriation is required at this yard for the next year. 

Boston. — For the necessary repairs of buildings, &c, there has been 
expended during the past year the sum of $1,399. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
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for building a powder boat and for repairs of all kinds, amounting to 
$5,400. 

New York. — The objects upon which expenditures have been made 
during the past year are, dredging at Ellis's Island, machinery, and 

feneral repairs ; and upon them there has been expended the sum of 
5,502 26. No appropriation is asked for the next year. 

Philadelphia. — For the repairs of landing wharf, there has been 
expended during the past year the sum of $252 39. No appropriation 
is asked for the next year. 

Washington.— ^During the past year there has been expended for 
repairs upon magazine, storehouse, keeper's house, wharf, and fences, 
the sum of $2,172 90. 

An estimate is submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
for repairing and improving the ordnance building, amounting to 
$6,000. 

Norfolk. — The works which have been completed during the past 
year, are ordnance building, sea wall at Fort Norfolk, stone pier and 
landing at magazine, and powder boat. Other works which have been 
in progress are, shot platforms, gun skids, machinery, iron crane at 
Fort Norfolk, and repairs of buildings ; and upon these several objects 
there has been expended during the year the sum of $73,265 17. 

Estimates are submitted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, 
for additional shot beds and gun skids, fitting up additional storehouse 
at magazine, and for repairs of all kinds, amounting in the aggregate 
to the sum of $12,500. 

Pensacola. — For repairs of magazine and dependencies, there has 
been expended during the past year $987 27. 

An estimate is submitted for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1862, 
for a new magazine building, amounting to $47,000. The present 
magazine, located very near the yar'd, .is too small to supply the wants 
of this station, and requires very extensive repairs. It is proposed to 
erect a new building of larger dimensions, and more remote from the 
yard and town of Woolsey, and to repair the old building and convert 
it into a shell-house. These improvements are highly important and 
necessary. 

Mare Island. — The new magazine has been completed, and the 
amount expended duripg the past year is $6,319 06. No appropria- 
tion is required for the next year. 

NAVAL ASYLUM. 

This free home, furnished by the government for the old worn out 
sailor, is nearly full, and it will soon be necessary to enlarge the ac- 
commodations for the benefit of this class of beneficiaries. 

In previous reports I have stated reasons why the asylum, in my 
opinion, should be removed to the sea-shore. That opinion is still 
entertained, but if Congress shall continue the institution at its present 
location an appropriation will be asked for next year to enlarge the 
building. But this enlargement will not become necessary if the 
recommendations in my former reports in reference to an allowance of 
a yearly stipend to the beneficiaries in lieu of a residence in the asylum 

17 c 
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shall be approved by law. I respectfully refer you to the detailed 
plan in my last annual report. 

The order of the institution during the past yeai;has generally been 
good, and its business affairs administered with fidelity and economy. 

The following statistics which have been furnished the bureau by 
Mr. Dyre, a clerk in the Naval Asylum, may prove interesting: 

Statement of the number, average age, place of birth, &e., of the bene- 
fciaries oftlie United States Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, January 1, 
1860. 

Number of beneficiaries on rolls • 146 

Number of beneficiaries on "leave of absence" ; IT 

Average age of beneficiaries on rolls , 65 years. 

Average age of beneficiaries on leave 57 " 

Of the beneficiaries now on the rolls, and including those who have 
died within the past ten years, the average age at the date of their 
admission was 58£ years. 

Oldest man now on the rolls, Jeremiah Miller, aged 8T years. 

Youngest man now on the rolls, John Nugent, aged 28 years. 

There we two men whose ages are 85 years and upwards ; one aged 
84 ; two 82 years, and three 80 years each. 

There are 10 men from 75 to 80 years of age. 

There are 25 men from 70 to 75 years of age. 

There are 32 men from 65 to 70 years of age. 

There are 33 men from 60 to 65 years of age. 

There are 24 men from 55 to 60 years of age. 

There are 9 men from 50 to 55 years of age. 

There are 3 men from 45 to 50 years of age. 

There is 1 aged 36 years, and I aged 28 years. 

Of the beneficiaries now on the rolls 108 were born in the United 
States, viz: 25 in Pennsylvania, 24 in New York, 13 in Maine, 8 in 
Massachusetts, 8 in Maryland, 6 in New Jersey, 5 in Rhode Island, 
4 in New Hampshire, 3 in Louisiana, 2 in Delaware, 2 in Connecticut, 
2 in Virginia, 2 in District of Columbia, 1 in South Carolina, 1 in 
Michigan, 1 in Vermont, and 1 in North Carolina. 

In foreign countries, 15 were born in Ireland, 4 in England, 4 in 
Scotland, 4 in Sweden, 2 in Denmark, 2 in Poland, 1 in Germany, 
1 in Wales, 1 in Belgium, 1 in Italy, 1 in Finland, 1 in Mexico, and 
1 unknown. 

Average length of service, including 24 men who had not served the 
requisite number of years to entitle them to admission, (viz: 20 years,) 
but were admitted as beneficiaries on account of injuries received, 24£ 
years. 

Longest term of service, George D. Dods, 45 years. 

William Speed, 45 years. 

Shortest term of service, William McGilley, 3 years. 

John Nugent, 3 years. 

There are six beneficiaries who have served, each, for the term of 
40 years and upwards; 5 from 35 to 40 years ; 12 from 80 to 85 years; 
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37 from 25 to 30 years; 58 from 20 to 25 years; IT from 15 to 20 
years ; 3 from 10 to 15 years, and 4 less than 10 years. 

Average number of deaths per year (within the past ten years) 11. 

The average age of the beneficiaries (who have died within the past 
ten years) at the time of their decease, was 66 years, 6 months. 

Thomas Johnson, at the time of his death, was 100 years of age ; 
James Beans, 95^; Edward Keys, 93^; Joseph Dalrymple, 93 ; 
Solomon White, (a Long Island Indian,) 88 ; and John Goodwin, 85 
years of age. Five men were bttween 80 and 85 years of age at the 
time of their death ; 9 between 75 and 80; 18 between TO and 75 ; 16 
between 65 and 70; 16 between 60 and 65; 11 between 55 and 60 ; 
and 8 between 50 and 55. The remainder were under 50 when they 
died. 

The youngest man was Benedict Wells, who y/ka forty-two years of 
age at the time of his death. 

Of those who have died within the past ten yearn, the average length 
of time they were inmates of the institution was six years and three 
months. 

Richard Jones, at the time of his decease, had been an inmate for 16 
years and 2 months ; Joseph Dalrymple, 16 years 26 days ; John Ward, 
16 years 3 days ; Benedict Wells but 19 days, and William Webber 
but 20 days; 5 beneficiaries for 14 years, 2 for 13 years, 5 for 12 years, 
5 for 11 years, 5 for 10 years, 4 for 9 years, 5 for 8 years, 7 for 7 years, 
and the remainder less than 7 years. 

Of the beneficiaries now on the rolls, 1 has been an inmate for 19 
years, 3 for 18 years, 3 for 17 years, 4 for 16 years, 5 for 15 years, 4 
for 14 years, 3 for 13 years, 8 for 12 years, 10 for 11 years, 7 for 10 
years, 25 between 5 and 10 years, and the remainder less than 5 years. 

The expenses«for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, were as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Subsistence $11,482 12 

Clothing, tobacco, &c 6,950 93 

Miscellaneous items 3,046 92 

Officers of the Navy and attendants r 15,442 00 

Total 36,921 97 



The number of inmates in the asylum, including officers and attend- 
ants, is one hundred and seventy-seven. Twenty-three permits have 
been granted to 4 applicants and twenty-one deaths have occurred during 
the past year. 



TIMBER AGENCIES. 



There has been less depredation on the public lands during the past 
year than formerly. The timber agents have generally been faithful 
in the discharge of their duties, and by personal vigilance prevented, 
in a great measure, trespasses upon the naval reservations. 

In former reports I have called attention to the necessity of cherish- 
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ing this important public interest, especially for the reason that if, 
from any cause, the timber suitable for naval purposes should be pil- 
laged, wasted, or destroyed, a sufficient supply could not be obtained 
either on our own shores or from abroad. 

The expense incurred for its protection averages about ten thousand 
dollars per annum, and this outlay is very inconsiderable, compared 
with the important interests involved. If no preventive measures were 
in force, an incalculable amount of naval timber would yearly be taken 
away by spoliators and sold to the agents for foreign governments, or 
appropriated to private and speculative purposes. 

I again commend this interest to the fostering care of the depart- 
ment. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
• JOS. SMITH, 

Chief of Bureau. 

Hon. Isaac Toucbt, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
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Burbau of Ordnance and Hydrography, 

November 13, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith estimates of the amount* 
•which it is helieved will be necessary to meet the expenditures required 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, for ordnance, ordnance 
equipments and stores, connected with the armament of the Navy ; 
also for hydrographical purposes, purchase of nautical instruments, 
hooks, and other objects under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of the United States Naval Observatory and Hydrographical Office, 
and for the Naval Academy and Nautical Almanac. 

The estimates are less than those for the previous year. The new 
steam sloops now in commission are armed with heavy ordnance of the 
Dahlgren pattern, and their capacity to bear this heavy armament, as 
far as heard from, has been demonstrated by the favorable reports of 
their commanders. 

Estimates for the completion and repairs o^ magazines, shell-houses, 
and repairs of buildings for ordnance purposes, have been furnished to 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. % 

Those also for the current expenses of the Naval Academy, and the 

J>roposed addition of two civil professors, one for the English and one 
or the French department, and a small increase of pay to the civil 
professors, secretary, clerk, and assistant librarian, together with a 
small appropriation for a building for a lyceum and library, accompany 
this report. The library is now of great value, and its inconvenient 
position over the mess hall and kitchen, exposes it to great danger 
from fire. The judicious recommendation of its able Superintendent 
ought, in my judgment, to be carried into effect. 

The new buildings for the accommodation of professors and naval 
officers attached to the institution, are near completion. 

The frigate Constitution is now furnished* with every convenience 
for accommodating the fourth class of acting midshipmen, affording 
ample quarters and recitation rooms, and combining advantages for 
instruction in practical seamanship and gunnery never before enjoyed. 
Experienced and competent officers have been assigned to this ship, 
and the best results are anticipated from this important adjunct to the 
Naval Academy. 

The recommendations of my predecessor that a screw steamer should 
be substituted for the present practice-ship, in order that the students 
should be made practically acquainted with the marine engine, occur 
to me as worthy the favorable notice of the department. 

The annual cruise of the practice-ship has terminated with the ad- 
vantageous results heretofore experienced in this important branch of 
naval education. The report of her commander m filled with inter- 
esting details. 

The removal of the naval monument to the Naval Academy, autho- 
rized by Congress, has been successfully accomplished, and it will soon 
occupy the site selected in the academy grounds. 

The ordnance department at the Washington navy-yard, and the 
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experimental battery connected therewith, have been conducted with 
eminent success and ability by Commander Dahlgren. Facilities for 
conducting experiments in muzzle-loading rifled cannon have been 
afforded by the bureau, from which the best and most intelligent re- 
sults are anticipated. The work for the experimental battery on the 
flat opposite the navy-yard, has been commenced, and unless unfb&e^ 
seen obstacles should prevent, will be prosecuted to an early completion. 

The introduction of steel-clad frigates into the navies of France and 
England is a new era in naval warfare, and if prosecuted with success, 
as now anticipated, (from recent apparently successful experiments in. 
England,) will lead to important changes in the armaments of ships* 
of-war ; their capacity to resist powerful spherical and even rifled pro- 
jectiles at short distances, is supposed to be clearly demonstrated by 
experienced judges. 

The able report of the Superientendent of the XT. S. Naval Observa- 
tory is herewith transmitted. A small increase is asked, under the 
head of contingent expenses, for repairs and a thorough repainting" of 
the buildings, while nothing is asked under the beads of wind and 
current charts, sailing directions, hydrographical surveys, or astro* 
.nomical observations. With all the appliances necessary to place thia 
establishment on a footing of equality with the best in the world, and * 
with a competent head to direct the astronomical and hydrographical 
departments, so as to obtain results in which the naval service and the 
science of the world are interested, the Superintendent reports that his 
efforts are rendered almost nugatory, for want of a sufficient number 
of competent assistants to accomplish his work. 

An appropriation of ten thousand dollars was made by the last Con- 
gress, through the recommendation of my predecessor, for the pur- 
chase of saltpeter, to be kept in reserve for the use of the Navy. In* 
structions have been given for the purchase of this necessary article, 
and, when obtained, care will be taken to preserve it from injury. 

The usual estimates for the Nautical Almanac and the report of the 
Superintendent are herewith transmitted. 

I beg leave earnestly to recommend to the department the establish- 
ment of a gunnery-ship, for the purpose of training officers, gunners, 
gunners' mates, and, above all, gun captains for the Navy. As far 
back as 1829, Sir Howard Douglass says, in his work on Naval Gun- 
nery, that " we are right to build large frigates, but we may depend 
upon it, it is more important ,to consider in time, how they are to be 

{provided, at the beginning of a war, with officers, gunners, and at 
east a proportion of the seamen trained to warlike practice." The 
result of this recommendation was the establishment of the Excellent* 
gunnery-ship, where lieutenants, master gunners, gunners' mates, and 
gun captains are trained according to the most approved methods ia 
this advanced stage of scientific gunnery. The French soon followed 
this example, and now have several of these training ships. Latterly, 
Russia has been added to the list. The ships of these great maritime 
powers are, therefore, prepared to encounter an enemy with this trained 
material as soon as they put to sea at the beginning of a cruise ; while 
the crews of our ships are entirely ignorant of their duties; and cannot 
be taught under a period of three months. All classes of guns used 
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in our Navy should be placed on board the gunnery ship, and the men 
taught their use ; and when so trained, should be transferred to newly 
commissioned ships, in proportions of one to each broadside gun and 
two to each pivot gun. To the gunnery-ship, also, might be referred 
all suggested improvements in ordnance, new inventions, modifica- 
tions and improvements in guns, shot, shells, and gun carriages, and 
their implements, to be tested by target practice, as now conducted on 
board the Excellent. The efficiency of rifled cannon could also be 
thoroughly tried, and proper comparisons made with spherical projec- 
tiles. Many details are necessarily omitted in this recommendation ; 
it is made after mature reflection and conference with able and expe- 
rienced officers in our Navy. This subject was referred to a board of 
officers composed of Commodore Morris, as president, Commodores 
Warrington, Crane, Wadsworth, and Shubrick, members, and a report 
made, dated May 29, 1845, in which the establishment of a gunnery- 
ship was strongly recommended, and the details of a plan submitted ; 
the whole of wnich, after careful consideration, was approved by the 
Hon. George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, but from some cause 
unknown never carried into effect. 

The objects sought to be obtained from the inspection of our ships 
after a cruise would seem to be better attained, and productive of 
greater fairness and uniformity, by causing the inspections to be made 
by the Inspector of Ordnance and his assistants, both before and after 
a cruise. The present system is defective, because it passes into so 
many different hands. The uniformity to be attained by the inspector 
and his assistants, I am persuaded, would give greater satisfaction and 
secure greater efficiency. I recommend that these inspections be placed 
under the direction of the bureau, subject of course to the supervision 
of the department. 

My recent inspections of the magazines and ordnance departments 
in the navy-yards at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Norfolk, have been productive of good results ; and it gives me 
pleasure to report the good order and efficiency of these establishments, 
and the intelligence and industry of the officers in charge of them. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

GL A. MAGRUDER, 

Chief of the Bureau, 

Hon. Isaac Toucbt, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
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BUREAU OP CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT, AND REPAIR. 

Estimates for fiscal year ending June 30, 1862. 

Navy Department, Bureau of Construction, &c, 

October 12, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith one copy of the estimates 
for objects coming under the cognizance of this bureau for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1862, as directed by your letter of the 15th 
August, 1860. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN LENTHALL, 

Chief of the Bureau. 
Hon. Isaac Toucet, 

Secretary of the Navy. 



Navy Department,. Bureau of Construction, &c, 

November 17, 1860. 

Sir: In compliance with your instructions it is respectfully submit- 
ted, that for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1862, it is estimated 
the sum of $3,259, 274 will be required for pay of officers and men for 
vessels in commission as authorized by law. 

For the repairs, equipment, and maintenance of the ships of the 
navy afloat, in commission and in ordinary, the estimated sum is 
$2,580,000. 

For the seven steam screw sloops and the side-wheel steamer au- 
thorized by the act of Congress, approved June 12, 1858, it is found 
the further sum of $91,439.82 is required to complete them. 

For fuel for the Navy, with transportation ana other expenses, the 
sum of $540,000 will be required. The maximum estimate for this 
object is $840,000, but there will probably remain x a 'balance of 
$300,000 in the Treasury at the close of the fiscal year. 

For the purchase of hemp and cordage for the Navy, $300,000 is 
estimated. 

The estimate for repairs, equipment, &c. , embraces only the necessary 
repairs and supply of materials to keep the ships afloat in a seaworthy 
condition, and does not contemplate any increase of materials for other 
purposes. There being little or no supply of seasoned white oak and 
yellow pine remaining in the navy-yards, most of the work to be now 
executed must be with unseasoned timber. 

It is respectfully suggested for consideration that larger supplies of 
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timber be provided, so that no white oak timber need be used that has 
not been at least two years on hand, and that all be stowed under 
cover. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN LENTHALL, 
Chief 6f the Bare au. 
Hon. Isaac Toucey, 

Secretary of the Navy. 



Bureau op Provisions and Clothing, 

November 6, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to forward the inclosed estimates, statements? 
and abstracts, marked A to 0, both inclusive. 

CHANGE OP NAVAL DEPOT. 

The removal of the naval depot of the African squadron from Porto 
Prayo to St. Paul de Loando has been satisfactorily accomplished, and 
the good results of the measure are already manifest in the capture of 
an unprecedented number of slavers by the vessels of that squadron. 
The vicinity of the depot to the great slave marts enables our vessels 
to spend most of their time in active cruising, instead of losing much 
of it in visits to the distant storehouses. The place selected for the 
new depot proves, as was anticipated, to be far more sonvenient, econ- 
omical, and healthful than the former one. 

ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR PROVISIONS. 

The annual appropriations, under the head of provisions, have, for 
the last three years, been exhausted before the end of the fiscal year. 
The estimate for provisions for 1857-58 was made upon the basis of 
7,500 men, to which number the Navy was then limited by law. But 
on the 3d of March, 1857, the last day of the session, that number was 
enlarged 1,000 men by a clause in the naval appropriation bill; but 
no corresponding increase of the appropriation from which they were 
to be subsisted was made until the year fallowing. Had this large 
addition to the Navy been anticipated with any certainty, the addi- 
tional sum of $101,150 would then hav#been estimated for. The 
want of it has been sensibly felt, especially as the prices of provisions 
have ruled so high that the appropriations made upon the estimate 
of twenty-five cents per ration have not been sufficient to cover its cost 
to the government. The sum of $101,150, omitted in the appropria- 
tion for 1857-58, is asked for in the estimates for the next fiscal year, 
in the hope that it may prove sufficient without any further increase 
of the annual appropriation for provisions. But it is my duty to say 
that if the average prices of the constituent parts of the ration continue 
as high as they have been for the last five years, it will be indispensa- 
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bly necessary to appropriate a larger annual sum for the use of the 
Navy under the head of provisions. 

STOREHOUSE AT NEW YORE. 

The large and commodious storehouse for provisions, clothing, &c., 
at New York has been occupied for the last year by the inspector in 
charge of provisions, who reports, with the sanction of the commandant 
of the yard, the great need of a hoisting apparatus of the most approved 
kind, and a railway from th§ building to the wharf where vessels land 
and receive stores. By means of these labor-saving facilities, vessels 
could be provisioned or discharged with much greater dispatch, and 
the whole estimated cost of $6,000 for these two objects would, it is 
confidently believed, be saved in two years by the employment of fewer 
men and teams. 

ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS. 

The efficiency of the pay department of the Navy is seriously impaired 
by the want of suitable officers to perform the duties of paymaster. 
The last Navy Kegister shows that on the 1st of January last there 
were fifteen vessels in commission whose commanding officers were 
acting as paymasters, besides attending to their own legitimate dutiea. 
It also appears that there were but thirteen paymasters* at that date 
unemployed, including all who were incapacitated for active duty by 
age or sickness. 

The policy of building and keeping in commission vessels of the 
smaller classes, in preference to those of large size, enables the depart- 
ment, with the limited number of seamen authorized, to employ many- 
more vessels than formerly. 

It appears by the last four Navy Begisters, that on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1857, there were twenty-six vessels in active service; in 1858, 
thirty; in 1859, forty; and January 1, 1860, there were forty-seven; 
each of which was entitled to a paymaster, and would have had one 
if the small number of the corps had permitted. With this greatly 
increased demand for officers in the pay department, there has been 
no increase of officers, and it has become impossible to send vessels to 
sea, Except by imposing upon their commanding officers the duties 
of paymaster ; and this, with no increase of pay, and with the liability 
to considerable losses in t^p settlement of their accounts. 

The employment of so man jf small vessels would seem to mate it 
eminently proper to create^ corps of assistant paymasters with smaller 
pay and less bonds than those prescribed by law for paymasters. 

PAY OF CLERKS TO PAYMASTERS. 

I again and earnestly recommend an increase of pay for the clerka 
of paymasters at shore stations and at sea. All other clerks at navy- 
yards are better paid than the paymaster's, yet none of thenl have 
duties more laborious or responsible. The mere copying clerks ia 
other departments receive a higher compensation than the paymaster's 
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clerk, who sometimes prepares the accounts for the disbursement of 
$1,000,000 per annum, and who, at some yards, not unfrequently 
calculates the pay of 2,000 men twice in each month. The late law 
increasing the pay of the Navy took no notice of the paymaster's clerks 
of ships in commission. The midshipmen, with whom they mess, 
receive, under the new law, $550, while they are allowed but $400 per 
annum, a sum not sufficient to pay their actual and necessary expenses. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. BRIDGE, 

Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Isaac Toucbt, 

Secretary of the Navy. 



Navy Department, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, October 19, 1860. 

Sir : In compliance with your instructions of August 15, 1 have the 
honor to submit estimates of the amount required for the support of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the medical department of 
the Navy, (with the exception of hospitals,) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1862. 

The fiscal condition of the medical department is represented as fol- 
lows : 

Balance of former appropriations remaining in the Treasury, June 30, 
1860 $11,295 55 

Appropriations for surgeons' necessaries and appliances, 
per act of Congress approved June 22, 1860 35,600 00 

Amount of hospital fund in Treasury, June 30, 1860 114,8, 

Amount required for the support of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, for the year ending June 30, 1862 (Sched- 
ule A) 9,990 00 

Amount required for the support of the medical depart- 
ment of the Navy, on shipboard, and all naval stations, 
with the exception of hospitals, for the year ending June 
30, 1862 (Schedule B) 35,550 00 

I submit tabular statement of sick, compiled from the reports of 
sick 'from the naval stations within the United States, and from the 
squadrons and vessels on separate service in commission, on home and 
foreign stations, for the year ending December 31, 1859. 

These tables exhibit the predominant diseases to which seamen are 
liable ; the sickness incident to the various stations on which our public 
vessels are employed ; the ratio of mortality among the sick ; as well 
as the proportion of cases of sickness and death to the whole number 
engaged in the naval service. 
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At the close of the year 1858, there remained under treatment 496 
cases ; during the year 1859, there occurred 15,033 cases of disease, 
injury, &c; making a total of 15,529 cases treated during the year. 
Oi which number 115 died, 14,908 were returned to duty or discharged 
the service ; leaving 506 cases under treatment at the end of the year 
1859. 

The average strength of the Navy, (officers, seamen, marines, and 
engineer corps included,) for the year 1859, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, was about 11,895. 

The proportion of cases admitted to the whole number of persons in 
the service, was about 1.26; or each person was on the sick list l^y 
times during the year. The proportion of deaths to the whole num- 
ber in service, was 0.96 ; and the percentage of deaths to the whole 
number of cases, is 0.74, or one death in about 135 cases. 

I have much satisfaction in referring to the very favorable sanitary 
condition of the Navy, exhibited by these statistics, and especially to 
the small proportion of deaths ; for, when the influence of constantly 
changing climate is considered, and the unfavorable circumstance* 
under which grave disease is treated on shipboard, these results attest 
the skill and efficiency of the medical corps, as well as a proper atten- 
tion to all measures tending to the preservation of health. 

The vessels composing the African squadron continue to exhibit a 
very small ratio of mortality, in despite of the many surroundings oi 
the station prejudicial to health and life, 

During the year 1859, the Vincennes, with a complement of 175 
persons, reports no death, and a daily sick list of about three. 

The Marion, with a complement of 130, had no death, and a daily 
sick list of two. 

In the Home squadron, the flag-ship Roanoke, with a complement of 
580, reports three deaths, and a daily sick list of sixteen. 

The Savannah, with a complement of 328, reports two deaths, and 
a daily sick list of twenty. 

The St. Louis, with a complement of 174, reports one death, and 
a daily sick list of eight. 

The Jamestown, with a complement of 200, had no death, and a 
daily sick list of ten. 

The Saratoga, with a complement of 198, had no death, and a daily • 
sick list of seven. 

Fever, in its various forms), is endemic to the localities visited by 
vessels of the Home squadron, and it is quite remarkable, in view of 
their long detention in ports of this insalubrious region, even with all 
hygienic and medical precautions, that we are able to maintain such a 
standard of health and efficiency. 

In the Mediterranean squadron, the Macedonian, with a complement 
of 296 persons, reports two deaths, and a daily sick list of nine. 

In the East India squadron, the Mississippi, with a complement of 
300, reports four deaths, and a daily sick list of twelve. 

The rowhatan, with af complement of 304, reports one death, and a 
daily sick list of thirteen. 

The Germantown, with a complement of 196, reports ten deaths, 
and a daily sick list of eleven. The sickness and mortality on board 
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this vessel is to be ascribed, it is believed, to her long detention on 
public service in the Canton river, where, owing to the low alluvial 
banks and surrounding rice fields, the atmosphere is constantly 
pervaded by malaria, tending to the production of various forms of 
disease. 

In the Pacific squadron, the flag-ship Merrimack, with a comple- 
ment of 570, reports two deaths, and a daily sick list of nineteen. 

The Saranac, with a complement of 225, reports one death, and a 
daily sick list of nine. 

The St. Mary's, with a complement of 182, reports two deaths 
and a daily sick list of five. 

The Vandalia, with a complement of 180, reports no death, and a 
daily sick list of six. 

The Cyane, with a complement of 171, reports two deaths, and a 
daily sick list of seven. 

This station is so extensive, and embraces such a variety of climates, 
as to divest disease of special attributes, except that the vessels about 
Panama and on the west coast of Central America, are as subject to 
endemic fevers as those on the eastern slope of the coast. 

In the Brazil squadron, the brig Perry, with a complement of 87, 
reports one death, and a daily sick list of three. 

The brig Bainbridge, with a complement of 89, reports three deaths, 
and a daily sick list of three. 

The brig Dolphin, with a complement of 78, had no death, and a 
daily sick list of two. 

HOSPITAL FUND. 

The condition of the hospital fund is reported as follows : 

Balance remaining on hand June 30, 1859 $122,539 17 

Transfers made by Fourth Auditor, in settlement of ac- 
counts, &c 16,317 62 

Transfers on account of supplies from the Naval Labora- 
tory to vessels and navy-yards 7,997 59 

Amount of fund for the year ending June 30, 1860 146,854 38 

Expended during the year ending June 30, 1860 32,001 98 

Balance remaining on hand July 1, 1860 114,852 40 



Naval hospitals are supported exclusively from this fund, which is 
maintained by a monthly deduction of twenty cents from the pay of 
officers, seamen, and marines, by the transfer of pensions of such per- 
sons as commute pensions for support in the Naval Asylum, and of the 
cost price of the rations of sick subsisted in hospitals. 

The expense, per week, of the hospital patients for the year ending 
June 30, 1859, has been $2 42, under all the heads coming under the 
cognizance of this bureau. 
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NAVAL JLABOEATOKT. 

This establishment continues to meet all demands, and to answer 
satisfactorily the purpose for which it was established. In addition to 
its regular duties, it affords valuable aid to other departments of the 
Navy, in the way of analysis, or other careful examination of various 
articles offered under contract, whose composition and quality could 
not be determined by mere physical inspection. 
Amount purchased for laboratory for the year ending June 

30, 1860 . |9,833 20 

Value of issues from laboratory for same term 9,317 02 

Stock on hand, machinery and appliances, June 30, 1860... 23,809 56 



INSANE OP THE NAVY. 

On September 30, 1859, two officers, nine seamen, and two marines, 
remained under treatment in the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
near this city. During the year ending September 30, 1860, one offi- 
cer, four seamen, three marines, and one musician, were admitted; 
four seamen and one musician were discharged, and one seaman died; 
leaving in the hospital, September 30, 1860, three officers, two sea- 
men, and three marines. 

MEDICAL CORPS OP THE NAVY. 

I beg leave to invite the attention of the honorable Secretary of the 
Navy to the following extracts from my report of last year, exhibiting 
the necessity for some addition to the number of medical officers 
authorized by existing laws, or the adoption of such other measures as 
will better adapt the medical corps to the current demands of the 
service : 

. " The medical corps is restricted, by art of Congress of August, 
1842, to sixty-nine surgeons and eighty passed and other assistant 
surgeons ; yet there is very great deduction to be made from this 
number, on account of the advanced age and infirmity of many mem- 
bers of the corps. 

" It is estimated that at least ten surgeons, or about one seventh of 
the entire number, and nearly an equal number of assistant surgeons, 
are no longer able to perform sea-service ; and as their share of duty 
is necessarily imposed upon the remainder of the corps, it will be seen 
how imperatively some measure of relief is needed to secure to medical 
officers the customary indulgence, or relaxation from duty. The num- 
ber of medical officers established by the act of 1842, was sufficient for 
the Navy, as constituted at that period; but the great increase of 
steamers and small vessels of late years has brought no corresponding 
increase of medical officers, so that the present defective corps is re- 
quired to perform duties too numerous for its strength, if all its mem- 
bers were able to perform their share of work. 

" There are, upon the list of surgeons and assistant surgeons, officers 
who Jiave not been to sea for upwards of twenty years, and who never 
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will be able to perform a cruise ; yet while they occupy a place upon the 
numerical roll, the promotion of young and efficient men is deferred. 

"I have no hesitation in saying that the medical corps, under its 
present organization, is insufficient for the current demands of the 
service; and while the Navy is constantly expanding, age and the 
vicissitudes of naval life are surely adding to the embarrassments 
under which- the medical department labors. 

" The necessity for additional medical officers has been repeatedly 
brought to the notice of the department and though the appeal has 
thus far met with no success, its importance requires that I should 
respectfully invite the attention of the honorable Secretary once more 
to the subject." 

The experience of another year confirms the opinion heretofore ex- 
pressed, and makes still more manifest the great deficiency of assistant 
surgeons. The increase of small vessels in the Navy renders the ser- 
vice of this grade of officers particularly arduous ; they are scarcely 
ever allowed a reasonable respite after a cruise; never the usual term 
of duty at shore stations. 

It is obvious that the organization of the medical department is not 
adapted to the existing condition of the Navy ; for while the number 
of officers is not even stationary, as it is annually diminished, in fact, 
by the inroads of age and infirmity, the occasions for their employ- 
ment are constantly becoming more numerous. Eighteen assistant 
surgeons, or nearly a fourth of the whole number authorized, have 
resigned their commissions in less than five yefirs, mainly on account 
of the constant pressure for duty on shipboard ; and it seems to me 
only reasonable to believe that we shall continue to lose those whose 
experience and acquirements it would be to the advantage of the gov- 
ernment to retain, unless some measures are adopted to render their 
condition in the service less laborious. 

The Naval Committee of the Senate, at the last session, reported in 
favor of an addition of ten surgeons and ten assistant surgeons; but, 
in my judgment, twenty additional assistant surgeons are needed for 
the present and immediate prospective wants of the Navy. 

Such an increase would afford the ready means of relieving officers, 
as well as of meeting the constantly occurring contingencies of the 
service. It would secure to the younger members of the corps an 
opportunity of acquiring valuable experience in our hospitals, and 
also enable them to share the indulgence usually extended by the 
department to officers at the expiration of a cruise. 

No contracts have been made by the bureau during the year. 

W. WHELAN. 

Hon. Isaac Toucby, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
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Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, November 3, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that I have recently inspected all 
the marine stations except Pensacola. 

At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the barracks are in good repair. 
An arcade in front of the barracks would in that cold climate add very 
much to the comfort of the men, and I recommend that one be con- 
structed. 

At Boston the barracks are so much out of repair they can no longer 
be made comfortable. I therefore urgently request that new quarters 
for both officers and men may be built upon the site of the old ones. 

The barracks under construction at Brooklyn are far advanced, and 
doubtless will soon be completed. 

At Philadelphia there is only the usual wear of barracks to be pro- 
vided for,. 

At Norfolk the barracks are not suited to their present use, and, as 
the plan of the yard has been changed since they were erected, they 
interfere with the construction of a street which the commandant of 
the yard wishes to open. A suitable site can be procured adjacent to 
the yard at a fair valuation. Its location is healthy, and the water 
front much needed for naval purposes. I recommend that it be pur- 
chased, and quarters for the accommodation of the officers and men 
may be built upon it. 

At Headquarters the barracks have recently been put in good repair ; 
therefore, there is only the usuaVwear to be provided for. 

The corps is generally full, or nearly so, and at the different stations 
the recruits are being drilled and prepared as rapidly as possible v for 
active service. But our numbers are so small that it is impossible to 
impart to the officers and men as correct a knowledge of the infantry 
drill and of the light and heavy artillery practice as we wish, before 
we are obliged to send them on active duty at sea and on shore, which 
defect can be remedied only by an increase of numbers. I therefore 
respectfully and earnestly recommend that the department shall ask 
for an increase of seven captains, fourteen first lieutenants, six second 
lieutenants, and 932 privates, with a proportional number of non- 
commissioned officers and musicians to enable us to meet the urgent 
wants of the service. 

A general return of the Marine Corps, showing the disposition of 
the officers and men, will accompany this repeat. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

JOHN HAKBIS, 

Colonel Commandant. 

Hon. Isaac Toucey, 

Secretary of the Navy. v 
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Post Office Department, 

December 1, 1860. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this department for the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1860: 

TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS. 

On the 30th of June last, there were in operation 8,502 mail routes. 
The number of contractors was 7,445. The length of these routes is 
estimated at 240,594 miles, divided as follows, viz: 

Eailroad 27,129 

Steamboat 14,916 

Coach * 54,577 

Inferior mode^ 143,912 

The total annual transportation of mails was 74,724,776 miles, cost- 
ing $8,808,710, and divided as follows, viz: 

Railroad 27,653,749 miles, at $3,349,662, about 12.11 cents a mile. 

Steamboat 3,951,268 miles, t>t $1,073,852, about 20.7 cents a mile. 

Coach 18,653,161 miles, at $2,550,365, about 13.67 rants a mile. 

Inferior modes 24,466,598 miles, at $1^834,831, about 7.45 cents a 
mile. 

Compared with the service reported June 30, 1859, there is a de- 
crease of 19,458 miles in the length of mail routes; of 7,583,626 miles 
in the annual transportation, about 9.22 per cent. ; and of $660,047 in 
the cost, about 7 per cent. 

The aggregate length of railroad routes has been increased 1,119 
miles, and the annual transportation thereon 385,465 miles, about 1.4 
per cent., at a cost of $105,688, or 3.25 per cent. 

The length of steamboat routes is diminished 4,233 miles; the an- 
nual transportation 618,694 miles, about 13.53 per cent. ; and the cost 
$83,991, about 7.25 per cent. 

The length of coach routes is decreased 8,464 miles ; 4,795,237 miles 
in annual transportation, about 9.45 per cent.; and in cost $98,015, or 
5.07 per cent. 

Appended to this report is a table showing in detail the mail service 
of every grade as existing in each separate State and Territory on the 
30th June last. 

The lettings of new contracts for the term commencing 1st July last, 
embraced five States — New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Ohio. 

18 o 
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The following table shows the new service as in operation on the 
30th of September : 



Conveyance. 


Miles in 
length. 


Miles of annual 
transportation. 


Cost. 


Railroad 


6,473 

347 

24,999 


6,569,627 

174,408 

7,057,866 


$849,866 
17 002 


Steamboat ; 


With celerity, certainty, and security 


382,133 




Total 


31,819 


13,801,901 


1,249,001 







Compared with the service on the 30th of June last, the length of 
routes by railroad is diminished fifty-seven miles, and by steamboat 
increased forty-two miles ; the coach and inferior mode of service in 
this section having been merged into one class at the last letting, 
styled "star" or with "celerity, certainty, and security/' there is 
.shown an increase of the latter over the former combined of 354 miles 
in the length of routes ; the annual transportation is increased 1,246,448 
miles, and the cost $45,008. 

On the 30th of June last, there were in the service 474 route agents, 
at a compensation of .4 $372,240 

40 local agents, at a compensation of. v . . 25,479 

1,649 mail messengers *... 208,948 

68 railroad baggage-masters in charge of the express 

mails, at a compensation of 8,100 

614,767 
This amount added to the cost of service as in operation 

on the 30th of June 8,808,710 

Makes the total on the 30th of June last $9,423,477 

NUMBER OF POST OFFICES. 

Whole number of post offices in the United States on the 30th of June, 
1859 ; 28,539 

Number established during the year ending June 

30, 1860 1,140 

Number discontinued during the same period 1,181 

Making a decrease during the year of. 41 

Whole number of post offices on the 30th of June 1860 28,498 

Number of post offices of which the names and sites were 

changed 375 

The number of postmasters who have been appointed during tke 
year ending June 30, 1860, is 6,555. Of these 4,214 were to fill va- 
cancies occasioned by resignations, 685 by removals, 267 by deaths, 
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249 by changes of name and sites, and 1,140 by the establishment of 
new offices. 

The number of post offices at present subject to appointment by 
the President of the United States is 433, divided by States as fol- 
lows : Maine, 15 ; New Hampshire, 10 ; Vermont, 7 ; Massachusetts, 
33 ; Khode Island, 4 ; Connecticut, 14 ; New York, 62 ; New Jersey, 10 ; 
Delaware, 1 ; Maryland, 5 ; Pennsylvania, 35 ; Ohio, 32 ; Michigan, 
17 ; Indiana, 13; Illinois, 30 ; Wisconsin, 15 ; District of Columbia, 2 ; 
Virginia, 15 ; North Carolina, 7 ; South Carolina, 4 ; Georgia, 12 ; 
Florida, 3 ; Alabama, 8 ; Mississippi, 8 ; Louisiana, 5 ; Texas, 4 ; Ar- 
kansas, 2 ; Missouri, 9 ; Iowa, 9 ; Minnesota, 4 ; Kentucky, 8 ; Tennes- 
see, 6; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 2; California, 18; and Oregon, 2. 

Whole number of post offices in the United States on the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1860, 28,552. 

The increase of business in this department, from the commencement 
of the government, indicates the growth of our country in a striking 
manner. At its formation, in 1789, there were but 75 post offices in 
operation; in 1800, there were 903 ; in 1810, 2,300; in 1820, 4,500; 
in 1830, 8,450; in 1840, 13,468; in 1850, 18,417; and in 1860, 28,498. 

Reference is made to the accompanying very lucid report of the Sixth 
Auditor, for the details of the financial operations of this department 
during the past fiscal year. From this interesting document I derive 
the following synopsis : 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 

. The expenditures of the department in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1860, amounted to $19,170,609 99, viz : 

For transportation of inland mails, including payments to route agents, 

local agents, and mail messengers $13,453,225 70 

For transportation of foreign mails, to wit : 
Between New York, Southampton, 

and Havre • $280,843 42 

Between Liverpool, New York, and 

Philadelphia 50,795 48 

Between New York, New Orleans, 

and Havana 10,210 92 

Between New York and Havana.... 43,913 81 
Between New Orleans and Vera Cruz 1,911 15 
Between New Orleans and Havana.. 7,497 38 
Between Portland and Liverpool.... 74,451 97 

469,624 13 

Between New York and San Fran- 
cisco $187,500 00 

Mails across the Isthmus of Panama 75,000 00 

Panama and Astoria mails 94,384 50 

Expenses of mail agents 1,920 47 

358,804 97 

Carried forward $14,281,654 80 
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Brought forward v ... $14,281,664 80 

For compensation to postmasters 2,552,868 10 

For clerks in postoffices 966,639 47 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters 13,658 03 

For office furniture for postoffices......... 2,214 80 

For advertising 38,773 94 

For mail bags 56,710 39 

For blanks 164,517 61 

For mail locks, keys, and office stamps 8,032 30 

For mail depredations and special agents 46,194 77 

For postage stamps ,.... 47,343 00 

For stamped envelopes 50,162 27 

For wrapping paper 36,606 78 

For payments to letter carriers 208,506 22 

For repayments for dead letters 14 61 

For interest under act Feb. 15, 1860 ,... 141,066 03 

For miscellaneous payments 213,777 72 

For payments for balances due on British mails 260,035 44 

For payments for balances due on Bremen mails 28,459 55 

For payments for balances due on Hamburg mails }7,384 77 

For payments for balances due on French mails 36,161 55 

19,170,182 15 

Deduct for transportation in 1859 $3,771,050 87 

Deduct payments under other heads of 

appropriations for 1859 524,958 39 

v 4,296,009 26 

Leaving the actual expenditure for 1860 14,874,772 89 



The gross revenue for the year 1860, including receipts from letter 

carriers and from foreign postages, amounted to $8,518,067 40, as 
stated below : 

Letter postage $851,182 17 

Kegistered letters 25,038 84 

Stamps sold 6,706,295 20 

Newspapers and pamphlets ..* 627,036 59 

Fines 5 00 

Beceipts on account of emoluments 91,694 04 

Beceipts on account of letter carriers 208,506 22 

Beceipts on account of dead letters 3,803 68 

Extra compensation overcharged 273 02 

Miscellaneous receipts 4,232 64 

Total revenue ; 8,518,067 40 



Being an increase of near seven per cent, over the revenue of the 
year ending June 30, 1859. 
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The balance standing, to the credit of the department on the books of 
the Auditor, on June 30, 1859, was $710,231 29 

The receipts of the department from all sources during 

the year 1860 8,518,067 40 

Amount closed by suspense 15 25 

Amount of various appropriations drawn from the 
treasury during the year, as specifically shown by 
the Auditor, was > 11,154,167 54 

Totalreceipts 20,382,481 48 

The whole amount of expenses in the year, deluding 

$11 32 for accounts 'closed by bad debts 19,170,621 31 

Leaving a credit to the revenue account for 1860....... 1,211,860 17 

Of this sum, there was in the hands of the treasurer 
and assistant treasurers, post ofljee depositaries, and 
in draft offices, subject to warrants and drafts 596,698 17 

Leaving a floating debt of 615,162 00 

This amount of $615,162 00 to the credit of the revenue of the 
department, July 1, 1860, is made up of balances due from postmas- 
ters and late postmasters, which have been accumulating from July 1, 
1845, and can only be made available as they are collected^ 

Fpr the year ending June 30, 1860, the expenditures 

were $19,170,609 99 

From which deduct payments for 1859 4>296,009 26 

Actual expenditure for 1860, as before shown, was.... 14,874,772 89 
Deduct the revenue for 1860, with the earnings of this 

department in carrying free mail matter 9,218,067 40 

Excess of expenditures over the revenue for 1860 5,656,705 49 

The estimated deficiency of " means," including revenues and appro- 
priations, as presented in my last annual report, was $5,526,324 00 

But to this should be added the appropriation of. 358,000 00 

(deemed perpetual by the Attorney General,) and... 167,080 62 
appropriated March 3, 1859, which were embraced 
in the means, making the estimated deficiency of 

means, compared with the revenue 6,051,404 62 

or $394, 69i 13 more than the actual deficiency . 

The defickney has been increased by the cost of mail routes between 
New York and San Francisco and San Francisco and Olympia, 
$281,884 50. 
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BSTTMATK OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 1862. 

Expenditures. 

For transportation of the mails inland $10,040,284 00 

For compensation of postmasters 2,728,734 00 

For clerks for post offices 1,045,517 23 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters 20,000 00 

For office furniture for post offices 4,000 00 

For advertising . 70,000 00 

For mail bags 55,000 00 

For paper for blanks 60,000 00 

For printing blanks 12,000 00 

For wrapping paper 45,000 00 

For mail locks, keys, and stamps 20,000 00 

For mail depredations and special agents 75,000 00 

For miscellaneous payments 160,000 00 

For postage stamps and stamped envelopes 110,000 00 

For payments of balances due to foreign countries 300,000 00 

For payments of letter carriers 210,000 00 

Estimated expenditures for 1862 14,955,535 23 

Means for 1862. 

The gross revenue for the year 1862, including for- 
eign postages, fees paid in by letter carriers, and 
miscellaneous receipts, is estimated at $9,213,140 00 

Balance of appropriations, arising chiefly 
from increased revenues, and not re- 
quired for expenditures of 1860 475,794 60 

9,688,934 60 

Estimated deficiency of revenue, compared with esti- 
mated expenditures 5,266,600 63 

Deduct appropriations made by the acts of March 3, 

1847, and March 3, 1851 , 700,000 00 

Estimated deficiency for the year ending June 30, 

1862.... 4,566,600 63 



The anticipated revenue for the year ended June 30, 1860, was 
$8,287,223, or four per cent, on the revenue of 1859. Ifrnow appears 
that the actual revenue for 1860 was $8,518,067 40, beiw, near seven 
per cent, increase ; nevertheless, it is not deemed expedi^firto estimate 
for an increase of more than four per cent, for 1862 ; ana the amount 
of $9,213,140, as above stated, is obtained by assuming that ratio of 
increase for both 1861 and 1862, based on the actual revenue of 1860. 
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ESTIMATE FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OP FOREIGN MAILS, FOR 1862. 

Between New York, Liverpool,and other European ports $335,000 00 
Between the United States, Cuba, and other West In- 
dia ports , 55,000 00 

Between Portland and Liverpool and Quebec and Liv- 
erpool x 70,000 00 

Between New Orleans and Vera Cruz 3,000 00 

Between Key West and Havana, (Cuba,) 10,000 00 

Between New York and Aspinwall and Panama and 

San Francisco 170,825 00 

This amount will come out of the appropriation under 
the fifth section of the act of June 14, 1858, deemed 
perpetual by the Attorney General. 643,825 00 

Amount of deficiency, as above stated 4,566,600 63 

Whole amount estimated to be required from the 

treasury 5,210,426 63 

The estimate for transporting mails from New York, 
by Aspinwall and Panama, to San Francisco, is 
made agreeably to the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act of June 15, 1860 ; but, it being ap- 
parent that the postages will be insufficient to pay 
for both Isthmus transit service and sea service, it is 
proper to submit a special estimate for the former, 
being the contract price with the Panama Kailroad 
Company .' $100,000 

And, also, the cost of agencies on the Isth- 
mus 1,750 

101,750 00 

Which would make the amount required from the 

treasury for 1862 ! 5,312,176 63 

Exclusive of the earnings of the department for car- 
rying free matter, under acts of March 3, 1847, and 
March 3, 1851 $700,000 00 

In the foregoing estimates, no account is taken of the balance of 
$615,162 reported by the Auditor as standing to the credit of the de- 
partment June 30, 1860, the entire sum being an accumulation, since 
1845, in the hands of postmasters and late postmasters, and can only 
be made available jas they are collected. 

The measures of reform proposed in my last annual report not having 
been adopted by Congress, the anticipated improvement in the financial 
status of the department is not realized ; and although the estimated 
deficiency for the year 1862 is $1,683,832 63 less than the deficiency 
for 1859, still the department is left very far from that Dosition of inde- 
pendence which, in my opinion, it should occupy. 
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The following is a statement of revenue and expenditures for eight 
years, from 1853 to 1860, inclusive, and estimates for 1861 and 1862, 
to wit : 



Years. 



Expenditures. 



Revenues. 



Deficiencies. 



1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 



$7,982,756 59 
8,577,424 12 
9,968,342 29 
10,407,868 18 
11,507,670 16 
12,721,636 56 
14,964,493 33 
14,874,772 89 
15,665,135 04 
14,955,535 23 



$5,940,724 70 
6,955,586 22 
7,342,136 13 
7,620,821 66 
8,053,951 76 
8,186,792 86 
7,968,484 07 
9,218,067 40 
9,676,711 00 

10,388,934 60 



$2,042,031 89 
1,621,837 90 
2,626,206 16 
2,787,046 52 
3,453,718 40 
4,534,843 70 
6,996,009 26 
5,656,705 49 
5,988,424 04 
4,566,600 63 



POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES. 

The number of postage stamps supplied to postmasters % during the 
year ended June 30, 1860, was as follows, viz : 



l-cent. 


3-cent. 


5-cent. 


10-cent. 


12-cent. 


24-cent. 


50,723,400 


159,463,600 


579,360 


3,898,450 


1,653,500 


52,350 



Whole number, 216,370,660 ; value $5,920,939 00 

Stamped envelopes, 29,280,025; value 949,377 19 

Total amount for 1860 6,870,316 19 

Total value of postage stamps and stamped envelopes 

issued during the year ended June 30, 1859 6,261,533 34 

Increase during 1860 608,782 85 



Larger denominations of postage stamps have been adopted and 
introduced, especially for the purpose of affording requisite facilities to 
prepay the postage on letters to foreign countries, and of removing all 
excuses heretofore existing for paying such postages in money. The 
new denominations are twenty-four cents, thirty cents, and ninety 
cents. The two latter have been introduced since 1st July last, and 
the sales up to November 1, have been as follows : 

Thirty-cent stamps, 140,860 ; amounting to $42,258 

Ninety-cent stamps, 15,840; amounting to 14,256 

Previously to July 1, there were issued of twenty-tour cent 

stamps, 52,350 ; amounting to 12,564 

From 1st July to 1st November, 287,975 ; amounting to .... 69,114 

Total issues of new denominations, 497,025; amounting to.. 138,192 
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A new die for embossing the stamp on the postage-stamped envelope 
has been adopted, which is believed to be an improvement on the former 
one, especially because of its reduced size, giving a neater and more 
attractive appearance to the envelope. 

There has also been introduced a novel description of stamped envel- 
opes, embracing what is called the " self-ruling improvement," con- 
si stijig of black lines so arranged within the envelope as to afford a 
correct guide for writing the address of a letter, but which lines are 
concealed after placing the letter in the envelope. Of these envelopes 
there have been issued/ up to November 1, 3,442,150. 

It is contemplated to introduce immediately two new denominations 
of envelopes ; one embossed with a one-cent stamp, the other with both 
the one and the three-cent stamps. 

The one-cent envelope is designed mainly for circulars, of which 
many millions are annually distributed through the mails. The same 
envelope, however, will also be largely used for city correspondence. 

The envelope with the one-cent and three-cent stamps will be required 
in cities where there are lamp-post letter-boxes or other depositories 
for letters, to be conveyed by carriers to the post office, the one-cent 

{>aying the carrier's fee, and the other stamp paying the postage on 
etters to be sent out of, the city by mail. This envelope will also be 
used by those who, when addressing their city correspondents, desire 
to relieve them from the payment of the carrier's fee for delivering 
their letters at their domicil. 

Proposals were made during the last session of Congress to furnish 
the department with wrappers or envelopes embossed with one-cent 
postage stamps, for the purpose of prepaying transient newspapers, 
and the subject was considered by the Committees on the Post Office 
and Post Boads. Becently, similar proposals (from another party) have 
been made, with the suggestion that not merely one-cent, but also 
two-cent newspaper wrappers be provided; and I recommend the 
subject for such disposition as Congress may deem necessary. 

DEAD LETTERS. 

The number of dead letters containing money, registered and sent out 

during the year ended 30th June last, was 10,450 

The number containing other articles of value. 13,585 

Total 24,035 

being 5,662 increase on the work of 1859. (See the tables 

hereto appended.) 
In addition, there have been sent out, since April last, 6,982 
other letters, of a class which were heretofore either de- 
stroyed or filed, not containing inolosures of sufficient abso- 
lute value to justify their registration 6,982 

Making whole number sent out 31,017 

or 12,644 more than during the previous year. 
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Whole number of dead letters opened at San Francisco 75,12T 

Foreign Letters. 

Keturned to England 41,835 

" France 13,400 

" Bremen 6,178 

" Hamburg 2,517 

Prussia 17,317 

" Canada 25,800 

" JTew Brunswick * 2,041 

" Nova Scotia 1,693 

" Prince Edward's Island 180 

Number of foreign letters 110,911 



Persevering efforts have been made, so far as the limited number of 
clerks would permit, to find the true causes for the non-delivery 
especially of valuable letters, and the result has been to confirm the 
former experience of the department, as stated in my annual report of 
last year, and my special report of 7th May last. For example, out of 
8,002 cases, in which the inquiries of the department have been an- 
swered, or where causes were patent without inquiry, 3,983 letters 
were misdirected, 621 illegibly directed, 583 directed to transient per- 
sons, 336 to persons moved away, 657 not mailed for want of postage, 
885 directed to fictitious persons or firms, 54 without any address or 
direction, 34 missent, leaving, out of 8,002, only 1,341 letters properly 
addressed, and only 684 for the non-delivery of which the department 
is blameable, 657 having become dead because not prepaid. 

In reference to the class of letters not containing money or other 
valuable inclosures, a similar state of facts seems to exist. The num- 
ber returned to the dead letter office for want of postage during the 
past seven months, to November 1, was 22,259. 

Out of 37,868 letters without inclosures, the number for want of proper 

direction was 10,178 

Number entirely without address or direction '. 357 

10,535 

Although the number of letters conveyed by mail during the last 
year has increased by many millions, (as shown by the increased rev- 
enue of over $500,000,) yet the whole number of dead letters, so far from 
increasing, has rather diminished. From this fact, it may be concluded 
that better attention than formerly is now given to the delivery of let- 
ters, and that the new regulations on the subject have had a salutary 
effect. 

If the proper assistance could be obtained, further improvements 
might, no doubt, be made, and I therefore again beg leavej,to urge the 
propriety of authorizing the employment of temporary clerks to make 
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experiments with the dead letters, somewhat according to the plans 
proposed in my special report of May 7, 1860. (Sen. Ex. Doc. , No. 41, 
36th Congress, 1st session.) It might, perhaps, be sufficient for the 
present, simply to authorize the use of the dead letter money, (which 
cannot be restored to the owners,) including what has heretofore ac- 
crued and that to accrue in future, or so much of it as may be neces- 
sary for the improvement of this branch of business. 

The new law concerning the return of letters, upon which the names 
and post offices of the writers were indorsed, was communicated speci- 
ally to all postmasters ; but, as yet, it seems to have been measurably 
inoperative. 

It is the duty of the Postmaster General to enforce the prompt rendi- 
tion of the quarterly accounts of postmasters, and refer them to the 
auditor for examination and adjustment. On the 30th June last, 
there were in operation 28,498 post offices, making the number of ac- 
counts to be handled in a year 113,396. Their bulk is such that over 
400 three bushel sacks are required to contain the accounts of a single 
quarter. The post bills (weighing alone between 40,000 and 50,000 
pounds each quarter) have to be separated from the transcripts, and 
stored in regular order for reference ; and the dead letters counted and 
compared with their bills. Then the accounts are registered and im- 
mediately transferred to the Auditor's Office. Out of the whole num- 
ber of post offices (28,498) only 258 failed to make returns for quarter 
ended 30th June last. 

The dead letters, which number over'500,000 a quarter, are carefully 
opened, and those with inclosures of value registered and returned to 
the owners. 

The labor connected with the accounts and dead letters has increased 
over fifty per cent, within ten years. Ten thousand new post offices have 
been established, and the number of valuable dead letters sent out has 
increased from 16,000 to 24,000 annually. 

Another branch of business, involving much labor and responsi- 
bility, is the preparation of warrants and drafts in payment of balances 
reported by the Auditor to be due the mail contractors and others each 
quarter. 

This involves the keeping of summary cash accounts with, eight 
United States depositories, 29 other depositories, (in post offices,) 842 
draft offices, and 993 depositing offices. At the depository and draft 
offices, $3,237,777 (being over two thirds) of the net revenues of the 
department were concentrated and then disbursed during the year 
ended 30th June last, the remainder of the net revenue having been 
collected by mail contractors, on orders prepared and sent out from the 
Auditor's Office. 

On the 30th June, 1860, there were ; 7,445 mail contractors. 

1852, " 5,370 



" " 1QK9 " K QTft " 



Increase 2,075 say 50 percent. 

Number of drafts and warrants issued in 1860, 24,000 
" " " 1852,16,000 

Increase jf> 8,000 or 50 percent. 
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Before making payments, all the calculations of the Auditor's Office 
are verified and noted each quarter, for which purpose summary ac- 
counts are required to be kept for all of the 8,500 mail routes, and the 
various calculations and entries thus amount to 17,000 each quarter. 
This large amount of extra work has been found necessary since 1854. 

The branch of business, however, which has most rapidly grown is 
that connected with the postage stamps and stamped envelopes. 

The use of stamps commenced in 1847, and between 1st July of that 
year and 30th June, 1851, there were issued — 

891,000 of the ten cent denomination, 
3,712,200 " five " equal to $274,710. 

Under the act of 3d March, 1851, reducing postages and favoring 
prepayment, the issues were, for the year ended 30th June, 1852 : 



l-cent. 


3-cent. 


12-cent. 


Equal to — 


5,003,400 


45,987,200 


137,750 


$1,446,170 


For the year ending June 30 last, there were issued — 


l-cent. 


3-cent. 


5-cent. 


10-cent. 


12-cent. 


24-cent. 


Equal to — 


50,723,490 


159,463,600 


579,360 


3,898,450 


1,653,500 


52,350 


#5,920,939 



Stamped envelopes were introduced in 1853, and the 
issues during the last year amounted to $949,377 19 

Total of postage stamps and stamped envelopes 6,870,316 19 

Being an increase in eight years of . . * 5,424,146 19 

In the year 1852, the number of orders for stamps was 9,200. In 
1860, the orders for stamps and stamped envelopes were, in round num- 
bers, 80,000, or near 900 per cent, increase. The average number of 
orders now requiring attention each day is above 225. Each separate 
order is compared wiijh the ledger, and the date and amount of stamps 
and envelopes previously furnished are noted, so as to guard against 
over supplies. Next, the revenue of the post office is ascertained, and 
the amount to be sent is apportioned and noted accordingly. In the 
third place, the several orders are registered, and then charged on the 
ledgers to each office. 

Eeceipts corresponding to the number of orders filled are daily re- 
ceived and entered on the registers, and then filed until the end of the 
quarter, when they are referred to the Auditor, to be regularly charged 
in the adjustment of the postmasters' accounts. 

The. duties described, connected with postage stamps and stamped 
envelopes, are of the very first importance — being at the foundation of 
almost the entire revenues of the Post Office Department — and require 
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for their performance the closest application, combined with strict vigi- 
lance and all the best qualifications of an accountant. 

In 1852, the number of clerks on the various duties of the Finance 
Office, as above described, was 17. The present number, allowed by 
law, is 25, an increase which is insufficient for the work connected with 
receiving and referring the accounts of postmasters, examining dead 
letters, and with disbursements of the revenue, leaving entirely out of 
view the distribution of postage stamps and stamped envelopes, which 
business has so rapidly advanced to its present magnitude since 1852, 
as already shown. At that period it was managed by one single clerk ; 
now, at least nine clerks are required. 

In the other branches, various improvements have been introduced, 
which, together with the growth of the business, makes additional 
force necessary. At present, the work is accomplished by the aid of 
temporary clerks, who are engaged in the distribution of stamps, and 
paid out of the appropriation for that purpose, and by using as clerks 
persons who are employed and paid out of the appropriation for labor* 
ers. It is, however, submitted that such a state of things should not 
continue, and that Congress should make provision for an addition to 
the regular corps of clerks sufficient to meet the absolute demands of 
the public service. Accordingly, I recommend that the following ad- 
ditional clerks be authorized, viz : 

One of class 3, at $1,600 per annum. 

Five of class 2, at 1,400 per annum. 

Five of class 1, at 1,200 per annum. 
In all eleven, being, however, an addition of only two to the numerical 
force now actually in service, taking into account six temporary clerks 
and three laborers employed as clerks. 

FOEEIGN MAIL SERVICE. 

The tables accompanying the report of the Auditor for this depart- 
ment, hereto annexed, exhibit the following results of our foreign mail 
service for the past fiscal year : 

The aggregate amount of postage (sea,, inland, and foreign) on Uni- 
ted States and European mails was $1,316,402 25, conveyed as follows, 
viz: by United States and other steamships employed by this depart- 
ment, $541,039 92; by British mail packets, of the Cunard line, 
$166,418 60 ; and by the North German Lloyd and Hamburg lines ot 
mail packets, $68,943 73. Of this amount, $830,005 55 was collected 
in the United States, and $546,396 70 in the United Kingdom, France, 
Prussia, Bremen, Hamburg, and Belgium. Excess of collections in 
the United States, $283,608 85. 

The number of letters and newspapers exchanged with Europe was 
as follows: letters sent from the United States, 3,093,390; received 
from Europe, 3,072,979 ; total, 6,166,369. Newspapers sent, 2,127,870; 
newspapers received, 1,338,207; total, 3,466,077. 

The amount of letter postages upon mails exchanged with Great 
Britain was $788,431 61; with Prussia, $285,469 20; with France, 
$229,802 78; Bremen, $35,810 21; Hamburg, $33,133 52; and Bel- 
gium, $3,754 93; being an increase on British mails of $18,345 61; 
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on French mails of $11, 032 73; on Hamburg mails of $10,551 57; 
and a decrease on Prussian mails of $3,173 48, and on- Bremen mails 
of $2,558 16, as compared with the previous year. (The exchange of 
mails with Belgium commenced on the 24th of January, 1860.) Total 
increased letter postages on European mails, $37,953 20. 

The amount of postages on mails sent to Great Britain was 
$376,814 03; to Prussia, $156,785 09; to France, $110,484 45; to 
Bremen, $16,995 09; to Hamburg, $22,871 80; and to Belgium, 
$2,268 18. Total sent, $686,218 64. On mails received from Great 
Britain, $411,617 58; from Prussia, $128,684 11; from France, 
$119,318 33; from Bremen, $18,815 12; from Hamburg, $10,261 72; 
and from Belgium, $1,486 75. Total received, $690,183 61. 

The weight of dosed letter mails received and sent during the year 
was as follows : 

Prussian closed mails received, 136,845^ ounces; sent, 162,646^ 
ounces; total 299,491^ ounces. British and Canadian closed mails 
received, 60,637 ounces; sent, 39,018J ounces; total, 99,655J ounces. 
British and California closed mails received, 24,442 ounces ; sent, 
6,279£ ounces; total, 30,721£ ounces. British and Havana closed 
mails received, 12,733 ounces; and British and Mexican cloqpd mails 
received, 1,183 ounces. 

The amount paid Great Britain for sea and territorial transit of 
closed mails through the United Kingdom, was $126,049 97$, and 
the amount received from Great Britain on British closed mails in 
transit through the United States, was $41,460 65. 

Balance due Great Britain on adjustment of account for the year 

ended June 30, 1860 $193,191 96 

Balance due to France, (3d and 4th quarters 1859) 15,367 62 

Balance due to Bremen 17,125 57 

Balance due to Hamburg 13,879 63 

Balance due the United States on adjustment of accounts 
with Prussia for the fiscal year 43,285 37 

The cost of the transatlantic mail service performed by steamships 
employed by this department, under the provisions of the act of June 
14, 1858, was $375,235 04. Thirty round trips were performed by 
American steamships between New York, Southampton, and Havre, 
for the sea and United States inland postages, amounting to $228,- 
149 70; the average, per round trip, being $7,604 99. Eleven 
round trips were performed by foreign steamships between New York 
and Liverpool, at the sea postage only, for the sum of $50,093 62 • 
averaging $4,553 96 per round trip. Ten round trips were performed 
between New York and Southampton by foreign steamships, at the 
sea postage only, for the sum of $37,061 45 ; averaging $3,706 14 
per round trip. Thirty-one round trips were also performed by the 
Canadian line of mail packets between Portland and Liverpool and 
Quebec and Liverpool, at the sea postage only, for the sum of 
$59,930 27; averaging $1,933 23 per round trip. 

Total postages on mails transported by steamships between New- 
York, New Orleans, and San Francisco, via the Isthmus of Panama, 
including mails for Aspinwall and Panama, (New Granada,) and 
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Acapulco, Mexico, $220,862 75 ; between New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco, via Isthmus of Tehuantepec, from July 1 to October 10, 1860, 
$1,584 81 ; between the United States and the West India Islands, 
$66,715 6*1; and between New Orleans and Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
$2,019 15. 

The amount paid to the different home lines of ocean steamers con- 
yeying mails to and from Havana and Matanzas, (Cuba,) and receiving 
as compensation the United States postages, sea and inland, was 
$50,651 68, and for transporting mails by steamship between New 
Orleans and Vera Cruz, Mexico, seven round trips, $1,911 15. 

I have the satisfaction of announcing that a liberal and advantageous 
postal treaty has been concluded with his Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians, through his Excellency, Mr. Blondeel Van Cuelenbroeck, Envoy 
extraordinary and Minister plenipotentiary, the ratifications of which 
have been regularly exchanged. A copy of this treaty, which bears 
date the 21st December, 1859, accompanies this report. 

Some further correspondence has taken place between this depart- 
ment aud the British post office on the subject of a reduction of postage 
upon international letters, but as yet without any satisfactory result. 
The division of the present rate of twenty-four cents is as follows: 

United States inland postage 5 cents. 

Sea postage 16 " , 

British inland postage 3 " 



24 



a 



The country performing the ocean service of course receives the sea 
postage. 

This department having intimated its willingness, upon certain con- 
ditions, to favor a reduction of the postage to twelve cents, the British 
office in February, 1857, proposed that rate, and that the division 
should be as follows : 

British inland 3 cents. 

Sea 6 " 

United States inland 3 " 

12 " 



As a condition of this proposition it was, however, further proposed 
that no letter should be forwarded unless prepaid to the extent of at 
least one rate of twelve cents ; that letters on which postage to the 
amount of twelve cents had been paid, but which were not fully pre- 
paid, should be charged with the deficient postage, and in addition 
one rate of twelve cents; and that each country was to retain the 
amount of postage collected in it, whether for prepaid letters dispatched 
to the other, or for insufficiently paid letters received from the other ; 
but the country from which the letters were dispatched was to account 
to the other for the sea rate — six cents for half-ounce letters — when the 
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mail packet by which the letters were forwarded belonged to that other 
country. 

This offer was declined, but without presenting on the part of this 
department any counter proposition before the month of August, 1859, 
when I proposed to take the inland rates established in the respective 
countries — three cents United States to two cents British — as present- 
ing a fair division, leaving the sea postage at seven cents ; and that 
each country should continue to account as at present for its due pro- 
portion of the postage, instead of retaining all it should collect and 
accounting only in respect to the sea postage. Regarding this propo- 
sition as most liberal, offering as it does to the international correspond- 
ence advantages in reality superior to those extended to our domestic 
letters in the aggregate, since a considerable proportion of the latter 
are subject to ten cents postage, it was confidently believed that it 
would be promptly accepted. But I regret to say it was declined ; the 
British government insisting on an equal division of the inland postage, 
and proposing that the inland rate for each country should be two cents, 
leaving the sea postage at eight cents. Here the subject rests. On 
their side it is claimed that a very large proportion of the letters are 
delivered free by paid letter carriers and rural messengers ; that in 
some respects their land conveyance is superior to ours, and that in the 
conveyance by sea, their packets render a more valuable and far more 
costly service than those of the United States. The answer on the part 
of the United States is that our mail service is much more extended and 
costly than that of Great Britain ; that every year adds to its expense ; 
that in point of fact, while in that country it is a source of income, in 
the United States it is a tax of several million dollars annually on the 
treasury ; and when, under these* circumstances, we are willing, in a 
spirit of liberality and for the sake of uniformity, to take our lowest 
rate of three cents as our proportion of the inland postage on interna- 
tional letters, allowing them their inland rate of two cents, it is cer- 
tainly the utmost that could in honor be granted. The true principle 
is, that each government is the best if not the only competent judge of 
the cost and value of its own inland postal service. That of England, 
with all its celerity and regularity and other advantages, has been de- 
termined by the government of that country to be worth but two cents 
the single rate, and that this is no under estimate is proved by the fact 
that the postal system is there fully self-sustaining. The domestic 
service of the United States has been determined by Congress to be worth 
three cents the single rate for distances under and ten cents for distances 
over three thousand miles ; and that this is no over estimate is conclu- 
sively shown by the fact that the postal system here, so far from sus- 
taining itself, is, as already stated, a heavy annual charge upon the 
treasury. The spirit of the age, which encourages international cor- 
respondence as it does international commerce, forbids that a foreign 
letter should be subjected to a higher postage for its inland transpor- 
tation than that which is imposed upon domestic letters, and it has 
certainly no claim to be carried for a lower rate. As in the division of 
the twelve cent postage proposed, England will consent to no abatement 
of her inland rate, her postal authorities cannot reasonably expect that 
the United States will reduce their domestic rate, which, as shown, is 
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already much below what the service actually costs. It is difficult to 
perceive on what principle it can he claimed that our rate, which is 
not remunerative, shall suffer abatement, while that of England, which 
is confessedly so, remains intact. Seven cents is regarded as affording 
an ample compensation for the ocean transportation. If, however, it 
is not so, it should be increased ; but that increase should not be ab- 
stracted from the domestic rate of either of the two countrie*s. As 
regards the superiority of the English ocean conveyance, so long as 
they are enabled by large subsidies to keep vessels of great speed regu- 
larly in the service the year round, they will continue, as heretofore, to 
carry much the largest part of the mails, and will, of course, continue 
to realize a correspondingly large proportion of the sea postage. I am 
gratified, however, to be able to state that, although the United States 
vessels are prohibited by law from receiving anything beyond the post- 
ages for the conveyance of the mails, there is now a fair prospect of 
our soon having a regular weekly line to Europe by American ships. 
In my solicitude to avoid every obstacle to an immediate reduction of 
the postage upon letters, I proposed to the Postmaster General of 
Great Britain to leave the subject of postage upon printed matter for 
separate negotiation. High as the postage is on letters, it is even 
more unreasonable on many kinds of printed matter. The united 
charge on newspapers, and pamphlets weighing not over two ounces, 
is four cents ; on pamphlets and magazines exceeding two ounces in 
weight, eight cents an ounce ; and books are admitted into the mail 
only at letter rate. The British office proposes that each country 
shall charge what it pleases upon printed matter of every description, 
crediting the other with thirty cents a pound when the other performs 
the sea service, and with ten cents a pound when the sea conveyance 
is by its own packets. The counter proposition of this department is, 
that upon newspapers the postage shall be two cents, prepaid, and 
divided equally, whether the sea conveyance is by one or the other 
country ; and that all other kinds of printed matter be subject to com- 
pulsory prepayment, at two cents an ounce, or thirty-two cents a 
pound, the postage to be apportioned and accounted for as follows : 

United States inland..., , 10 cents. 

Sea (the country carrying receiving) 16 

British inland !.... 6 



it 



32 



PACIFIC MAILS. 

By the terms of the act of June 15, 1860, the compensation for the 
ocean service between our Atlantic and Pacific coasts was limited to 
the postages received on the mails conveyed. Immediately after the 
passage of this law, a correspondence was opened with the owners of 
the steamships engaged in the trade between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and the mails were offered to them on the conditions of the act 
referred to, but they were peremptorily declined, on the ground that 

19 c 
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in consequence of the diversion of a large part of the letter mail to the 
overland route, the postages would afford a wholly inadequate remu- 
neration. This fact the President of the United States at once com* 
municated to Congress, and urged that the act of June 15 should be 
so modified as to authorize the department to contract for the contin- 
uance of the then existing transportation of the mails between New 
York tod San Francisco, on such terms as might be deemed reasonable 
and just. Congress, however, adjourned without taking any furthefr 
action upon the subject. In view of the importance of these mails and 
of the impracticability, from their great weight and bulk, of forward- 
ing them over land, a renewed effort was made for their transmission 
by sea, and finally Cornelius Vanderbilt agreed to convey them until 
the 4th of March next, upon the terms of the act of June 15, but upon 
the express assurance that the President would recommend to Con- 
gress to make to him such further allowance, over and above the post- 
ages, as would constitute a fair and adequate compensation for the 
service. But for this assurance, all the endeavors of the department to 
maintain an ocean postal communication between our Atlantic and 
Pacific ports would, it is confidently believed, have proved unavailing. 
The subjoined table exhibits the postages received from the ocean 
and Isthmus route to California, as well as from the overland service, 
for three quarters of the present year, ending September 30 : 

March quarter, 1860. 

Ocean and Isthmus postages $39,773 97 

Overland postages 30,712 49 

June quarter, 1860. 

Ocean and Isthmus postages $33,601 62 

Overland postages 34,509 73 

September quarter, 1860. 

Ocean andlsthmus postages < $25,644 70 

Overland postages , 37,010 75 

It will be seen that the revenue from the ocean service has con- 
stantly diminished, while that from the overland route has constantly 
increased, though not in the same proportion. The diminution and 
increase are alike due to the order of this department under date of 17th 
of December, 1859, directing letter mails, which had previously gone 
by the steamers, to be made up and forwarded overland. During the 
last quarter, which was the first under the existing contract, the fall- 
ing off in the receipts from the ocean service was very rapid, having 
declined to $25,644 70. This is probably below the quarterly average 
for the year. Assuming, however, the receipts for the preceding quarter 
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to be the average, this would give at the rate of $134,430 48 per annum. 
That this sum, should it even be realized, is not a Ml compensation 
for the service as actually performed, is undeniable, but what further 
allowance should be made to the contractor, is a question which be- 
longs to the discretion of Congress to determine. Prior to the 30th of 
June, 1860, the transmission of these mails, including a direct service 
from New Orleans, cost the government at the rate of $350,000 per 
annum. The present contract does not embrace the New Orleans mails, 
but it provides for an additional monthly trip between New York and 
San Francisco, making the service tri-monthly instead of semi-monthly 
as heretofore. It is due to the contractor to say that he has thus far faith- 
fully fulfilled his engagement with the department, and as he came to its 
relief in a conjuncture of great embarrassment, his claim for remun- 
eration should be frankly and liberally met. I should not regard the , 
government as honorably acquitted of its obligations to him, without a 
full redemption of the pledge implied in the assurance which the 
President, from high considerations of the public interest, felt justified 
in giving him. 

In addition to this tri-monthly mail by the ocean, there exist at 
present the following overland postal connections with the Pacific, 
viz: 

1. A semi-monthly mail from St. Joseph, Missouri, via Salt Lake 
City, to Placerville, California. The expenditure upon this route was 
reduced $47,000, on the 6th day of June, 1860, by the establishment 
of a " star" in lieu of the preexisting coach service between Salt Lake 
City and Placerville, and it has been increased at the rate of $24,381 
per annum, by the improvement of the service to a weekly mail be- 
tween Placerville and Carson City, and between St. Joseph and Fort 
Kearney, for the purpose of supplying the large and increasing popu- 
lations in the regions of the Pike's Peak and Washoe mines. 

2. A weekly mail from New Orleans, via San Antonio, Camp Stock- 
ton and El Paso, to San Francisco. 

3. A semi-weekly letter mail from St. Louis and Memphis, via Fort 
Smith and El Paso and Fort Yuma, to San Francisco. 

The annual cost of these routes, as now modified — estimating that 
by the ocean at $350,000 — is $1,202,381. The receipts from them, per 
annum, as shown by the tables accompanying this report, do not ex- 
ceed $296,469 71. In view of this extremely limited revenue, as com- 
pared with the outlay, and of the fact that these routes were established 
and are maintained mainly for the advancement of certain national 
objects not at all postal in their character, I respectfully but earnestly 
renew the recommendation contained in my last annual report, that 
they shall be at once put upon the public treasury. 
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The following table of postages received from and expenditures made 
upon these several routes will indicate the postal value of each during 
the last year : 



Expenditure. 



Receipts. 



1. From New York to San Francisco.. 

2. Overland, via El Paso, &c 

3. St. Joseph to Salt Lake City 

4. Salt Lake City to Placer ville 

5. San Antonio to Camp Stockton 



$350,000 00 

600,000 00 

125,000 00 

83,241 00 

70,000 00 



#170,825 40 

119,766 76 

4,305 64 

978 50 

593 41 



It thus appears that the revenue accruing from the service between 
• St. Joseph and Placerville, viaSaitLakeCity, amounted to but $5,284 14; 
yet upon this route — adding thereto the short distances between St. 
Louis and St. Joseph and San Francisco and Placerville — a bill now 
pending before Congress proposes the establishment of a daily service, 
under the deltffcive expectation of carrying through this vast desert, 
and over mountains for several months of the year covered with snow, 
and impassatle, the mails, weighing tons, which are now safely, 
rapidly, and regularly transported ^by other routes that are open and 
unobstructed throughout the year. The enterprise in its practical 
operation would, no doubt, result in a complete failure, owing to the 
character of the road, the rigors of the winter, and the bulk and weight 
of the mails. It could not be maintained at a less cost than $600,000 
per annum, and while disastrous to the last degree to the postal inter- 
ests, this lavish outlay would prove beneficial only to the contractors. 
If their importunities and the importunities of their friends cannot be 
withstood by the government, it would be far better that they and 
their descendants, for an indefinite period, should be pensioned from the 
treasury, than that this unparalleled waste of the public money should 
be allowed. 

The act of Congress of 21st June, last, directed me to contract with 
the California Stage Company for daily service in stages, bet wen Sac- 
ramento City, in California, and Portland, in Oregon, running through 
in seven days, from April 1 to December 1, and in twelve days the 
balance of the year, at $90,000 per annum. This line went into ope- 
ration on the 15th of September, under my order, when the service 
previously existing on the road, costing $25,883 per annum, was with- 
drawn. The act also directed the organization of a six-times-a-week 
line, in steamboats and stages, between Portland, Oregon, and Olympia, 
in Washington Territory, at a rate of cost not exceeding that prescribed 
for the former route. The contractors for the semi-weekly mail already 
in operation between the latter points were directed to improve accord- 
ingly, making the trips in thirty-six hours, as required by the act, at 
$12,346 additional pay, per annum. They have not yet been heard from. 
The act further directed that the ocean service, performed semi-monthly 
since October, 1857, between San Francisco and Olympia, at $122,500 
per annum, should be withdrawn, when the routes referred to were put 
m operation. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, who held the 
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ontract therefor, have been instructed to discontinue service accord- 
ingly. As there has existed for some years a six-times-a-week steam- 
boat service, between San Francisco and Sacramento City, 120 miles, 
through in eleven hours, and as the net expense of the new interior 
route, as arranged, is but $76,463 a year, it will be perceived that the 
effect of the arrangements will be to make the service between San 
Francisco and Olympia, (nearly one thousand miles,) much more fre- 
quent than heretofore, and at a considerable saving in expenditure ; an 
increase of mail facilities, which will, doubtless, afford great satisfac- 
tion as well as accommodation to tta numerous important towns lying 
between said points. ™ 

SAN ANTONIO AND SAN DIEGO. 

It was stated in the last annual report that the cost of this service 
had been reduced from $196,000 to $120,000 per annum, by restoring 
it to its original footing as a semi-monthly mail. Within the past 
year that portion of the route between San Diego and Fort Yuma was 
discontinued as entirely useless, which resulted in a saving of $28,695. 
Between El Paso and Camp Stockton, a "star" has been substituted 
for the coach service, and the semi-monthly improved to a weekly 
mail, with a reduction of the expenditure of $12,579. The service 
has also been increased to a weekly mail between San Antonio and 
Camp Stockton. This has involved an additional annual outlay ot 
$16,274, which, however, was necessary in order to complete the 
postal connection between New Orleans and San Francisco. It thus 
appears that the aggregate of the retrenchments made in the expendi- 
tures on this route since March, 1859, amount to $101,000. As thus 
modified, the route meets every postal want, and the service upon it is 
believed to be entirely satisfactory to the public. 

CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AND KEY WEST SERVICE. 

Under the provisions of the act approved June 25, 1860, proposals were 
invited for transporting the mails semi-monthly in steamships between 
Charleston and Savannah, and Key West, and on the third day of 
October, 1860, a contract was concluded with the owner of the steamer 
Isabel, to continue for four years from the 1st July, 1860, at an an- 
nual compensation of $40,000. Whether the service to be performed 
be viewed in its commercial or postal aspects, the sum agreed to be 
paid for it must be regarded as extravagant. The absence, however, 
of competition, rendered it impracticable to secure better terms, while 
the mandatory tone of the law left the department no alternative but 
to accept the best responsible offer made, provided it did not exceed 
the maximum fixed by the act. The revenues derived from this 
service will not exceed $500 per annum ; 'indeed, as one half of the 
limited correspondence between the termini of the route will be con- 
veyed via the Florida railroad and steamers on the western coast of 
the Peninsula, the probability is that the receipts will fall much below 
the sum named. This was well known to Congress, and leaves no 
room to doubt but that commercial considerations alone led to the 
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enactment of the law under which this service has been established. 
In fact, the history of the act makes this quite as manifest as if the 

{rarpose had been declared in the title of the bill itself. Had this 
arge appropriation been payable from the common treasury, I should 
have forborne all remark upon its improvidence, and would have left 
to others the task of commenting alike upon the expediency and con- 
stitutionality of such a disposition of the public money. The appro- 
priation, however, was made from the postal fund, and those charged 
with its administration cannot but deplore its perversion to an object 
so entirely foreign to that for wh||h it was contributed by the public. 
So wasteftd an expenditure of the earnings of the department is to the 
last degree discouraging to all endeavors at prudence and frugality 
in their administration on the part of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. In truth, this course of legislation is a seeming rebuke to 
the self-sustaining theory on which the Post Office Department was 
organized and so long and so honorably conducted, and tends thus to 
destroy that powerful motive to economy which has ever been the con- 
servative element of the service. If persisted in, it must finally result 
in confounding the postal revenues with the common treasury, and in 
disavowing the trust with which these revenues have been charged 
from the foundation of the government, or in openly disregarding its 
obligations. 

MISSISSIPPI BIVEfc MAIL. 

It appears from the last annual report that the aggregate cost of 
the service between St. Paul and New Orleans, for the year ending 
June 30, 1859, was $328,278. The reduction of $47,213, made above, 
the mouth of the Ohio, operated to bring the expenditure for the last 
fiscal year down to $281,065. " The tri-weekly river mail between 
Memphis and New Orleans has been since discontinued, which has 
resulted in a further retrenchment of $76,600 per annum, so that the 
total outlay upon the route for the current fiscal year will be $204,465. 
The discontinuance last referred to was made in consequence of the 
heavy through mails having been transferred to the railroads, of 
which a continuous line now exists between Memphis and New Or- 
leans. The expenditure still made upon the river route very for 
exceeds its postal value, and is only continued from deference to the 
apparent will of Congress, as manifested in the mandatory act under 
which the service was established. These contracts will expire on the 
30th June, 1862, when it will be practicable and the duty of the 
Department to place the transportation of these river maMs on the 
footing which it occupied prior to the passage of the law referred to. 
No doubt is entertained but that by engaging their conveyance by the 
trip, and thus opening thg service to free competition on the part of 
the steamers plying on the Mississippi, at least $100,000 per annum 
might be saved from the present expenditure. 
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NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS MAIL. 

The subjoined table will exhibit the character of the service during 
the past year between New York and New Orleans on the Central or 
Knoxville route and on that via Wilmington : 

Southwestern Route, via Knavvitte, Tennessee. 

Schedule time, to'March, inclusive, 4£ days; from April, 4 days. 
Actual average, 5 days, 2 hours. 
Arrivals in schedule time, 340. 
Arrivals out of schedule time, 339. 

Atlantic Boute, via Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Schedule time, o J days. 
Actual average, 5 days, 19 hours. 
Arrivals in schedule time, 43 1» 
Arrivals out of schedule time, 136. 

Near the close of May last, mails from New York for New Orleans 
and from New Orleans for New York ceased to be transmitted via 
Wilmington. They have since been sent wholly by the other route. 

It thus appears that while the average time upon the Central route 
is 17 hours less than on that by Wilmington, yet the arrivals upon 
the latter are more regular and much more frequently within the sched- 
ules than upon the former. Both of these routes, however, show a 
^marked improvement, alike in regularity and speed, as compared with 
the returns of the preceding year. Thus the Central exhibits for 1860 
340 arrivals in schedule time against 241 for 1859, and an average 
time of 5 days, 2 hours, against 5 days, 22£ hours; while that by 
Wilmington presents an average time of 5 days, 19 hours, against 6 
days, 1£ hour for 1859, and 431 arrivals in schedule time during 
about 11 months,, against 403 for the entire year of 1859. Neither of 
these routes, however, has fulfilled the promises which were made to 
the department, or justified the expectations which have been enter- 
tained in reference to it, as a carrier of the mails. 

Under the authority of the act of June 14, 1858, a contract has 
been entered into for the transportation of the mails between Charles- 
ton and New Orleans, via the Ocean and the Florida railroad — schedule 
time, fully guaranteed, 60 hours. The present schedule time between 
New York and Charleston is 48 hours, which would give, by this 
route, from New York to New Orleans, 108 hours, or 4£ days — being 
14 hours less than the average time by the Central, and 31 hours less 
than that by the Wilmington route. The expectation, however, is 
confidently indulged that the service between Charleston and New 
Orleans will be performed in from 50 to 55 hours, in which event 
there will be thus offered advantages for the conveyance of the great 
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southern mail much superior to those hitherto afforded by any other 
route. In this connection may be mentioned the recently established 

NIGHT MAIL BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 

The value and necessity of a postal communication between these 
large commercial marts, at a later hour of the day than has hitherto 
existed, has long been apparent to the department, but various diffi- 
culties have intervened to prevent its attainment. 9 All the lines con- 
necting the two cities are composed of three and four distinct com- 
Eanies, deriving their charters from as many different States, and 
aving each its own interests and local purposes to advance. Recent 
negotiations, however, have resulted in arrangements for an interior 
night train, leaving New York at 8 p. m., and running through New- 
Haven, Hartford, Springfield, and Worcester, reaching Boston in not 
more than nine hours, and returning from Boston* to New York at 
similar hours. In this manner, correspondence prepared in either city 
to the close of the latest business hours is taken through and delivered 
at an early hour of the succeeding morning. A connection is also 
made at New York with the morning mail from the South-— which is 
thus expedited some thirteen hours — so that letters (and passengers) 
leaving Washington in the morning, arrive at Boston in less than 
twenty-three hours, and from Baltimore in about twenty-one hours ; 
conversely, correspondence leaving Boston at eight o'clock one even- 
ing, is received and delivered at Washington before the same hour the 
next evening. 

The arrangement is for three months only, it being an experiment, 
to result in a permanent organization, should it prove successful as a 
postal measure and remunerative to the contractors as a passenger con-* 
veyance. 

BAILROAD SERVICE. 

After alluding to the irregularities connected with the transporta- 
tion of the mails on the railroads of the country, growing out of the 
refusal of many of the companies to execute the customary contracts, 
it was stated in the last annual report to be the purpose of the depart- 
ment to " notify these companies that on and after March 31, 1860, 
the mails would be delivered to them only on condition of their en- 
tering into formal agreements, containing on their part the usual 
stipulations for the faithful performance of the service. ' ' Subsequently, 
however, a bill was passed by the Senate, and would probably have 
passed the House of Representatives, but for lack of time to consider 
it, essentially modifying the existing laws prescribing the compensa- 
tion and duties of the railroad companies as carriers of the mails, and 
it was deemed advisable that the provisions of this bill should be the 
basis of the contracts, -the execution of which it was proposed to en- 
force. The action contemplated has therefore been postponed, in order 
that the department may be in a condition to avail itself at once of 
the relief which would be afforded by the bill referred to, should it be- 
come a law. 
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NEW ROUTES. 

By the "Act to furnish additional mail facilities," approved May 
16, 1860, the sum of $25,160 was placed at the disposal of the depijjrt- 
ment for mail routes in western Kansas, authorized oy the act of March 
27, preceding, for the supply of the Pike's Peak region ; and the sum 
of $400,000 was appropriated for putting in operation such of the 
routes estahlished hy the act of June 14, 1858, " as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral might deem advisable." In anticipation of the appropriation, for 
the routes first named, viz : those intended for the conveyance of mails 
to the gold regions of western Kansas, proposals were invited hy ad- 
vertisement, dated on the 7th April, the service to commence as soon 
as practicable after the 1st July, and continue to 30th June, 1862. On 
opening the proposals, on the 15th June, it was found that the aggre- 
gate sum bid for the whole number of routes (five) was but $7,£>79 per 
annum; the proposal for the principal route, viz : that from Julesburg 
(on the Salt Lake route) to Denver City, was $800 only, for the weekly 
conveyance of a mail, probably never less than half a ton in weight, 
a distance of 240 miles, through a new country, nearly destitute of the 
necessary facilities for transportation. As was to have been expected, the 
accepted bidder for this route utterly failed to make any provision for 
the service ; and, under a subsequent advertisement, a proposal was 
accepted, and a contract made, with auother party to take the mail 
from Fort Kearney, a point 110 miles east of Julesburg, on the Salt 
Lake route, and convey it to Denver City, once a week, in six and a 
half days, a distance of 400 miles. The other routes included in this 
group are under contract, and in efficient operation. The routes estab- 
lished by the act of June 14, 1858 — fifst advertised February 1, 1859, 
but not let in consequence of the failure of the postal appropriation 
bill at the second session of the 35th Congress — were again advertised 
May 16, 1860, the service to commence on the Atlantic routes October 
1, and on the Pacific routes December 1. Decisions on the pro- 
posals received were made July 31, the aggregate amount of the bids 
accepted being at the rate of $333,641 per annum, or $206,647 for the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, which is $132,353 
less than the sum ($400,000) appropriated. 

PREPAYMENT. 

After the act of March 3, 1855, making prepayment compulsory, 
had gone into operation, it was found that large numbers of unpaid 
letters continued to be posted. Supposing that this was the result of 
a lack of knowledge, on the part of the public, of the requirements of 
the new law, the department directed that in all such cases the parties 
addressed should be advised by the postmasters that such letters had 
been deposited for transmission, and would be forwarded on receipt 
of the postage. This practice has been continued for more than five 
years, but the evil which it was established to correct, still continues. 
The fact that the postal laws exact the prepayment of all domestic 
letters is certainly as notorious as any governmental regulation can 
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possibly be made, and yet these letters not only continue to be lodged 
unpaid in the different post offices, but at several points they have of 
l^te been on the increase. In New York their average number is 
fifty-nine daily, and it is presumed that in like proportion they are 
received at the other post offices throughout the country. Regarding 
this as evidencing a determination on the part of a portion of the cor- 
respondents using the mails, to evade the postal laws, the practice of 
notifying the parties — which has been one involving much labor and 
expense — has within a few weeks been abandoned, and this class of 
letters are now sent at once to the dead-letter office. This appropriate 
disposition of them will, it is believed, be promptly followed by a general 
compliance with the law. 

The same indisposition to obey the postal laws has been manifested by 
the non-payment of the carrier's fee on letters collected from the boxes 
for the mails in those cities in which this feature of the penny post has 
been introduced. The act of July 3, 1836, is imperative in requiring 
the prepayment of this fee, and concurring, as I do, fully in its policy, I 
have not felt justified in suspending or in any degree modifying its 
operation. As, however, the date of its enforcement is so recent, it 
h&s been deemed advisable to pursue for a limited period the course 
already mentioned as having been adopted in reference to another class 
of letters, after the passage of the act of March 3, 1855*. The letters are 
now retained for the payment of the carrier's fee, and the parties ad- 
dressed are notified in order that, if they choose to do so, they may make 
the payment, which should have been made by the writers. Through 
the press, and by placards on the letter boxes, every possible publicity 
has been given to this law, and yet from inadvertence, or fraud, or other 
cause, numerous letters continue to be deposited in the boxes on which 
the carrier's fee is not paid. The courtesy of the department in giving 
the notice alluded to — which has imposed upon it a neavy burden — in- 
stead of being appreciated, has been the means of provoking much 
bitter and senseless animadversion on the part of those who find them- 
selves overtaken by the unpleasant consequences of their own neglect 
or fraud, or of that of their correspondents. To all this, it ip sufficient 
to reply, that the postal authorities are but performing a plain and 
simple duty in enforcing this law, and if embarrassments ensue it is 
but proper that they should fall upon those by whose willful or heed- 
less conduct they have been superinduced. Ignorance so defiant of 
all attempts at its enlightenment, or indifference so insensible alike to 
duty and to interest, may well be permitted to suffer annoyance, and 
even loss, without exciting any serious concern. It is proper to say 
that culpable negligence is not by any means confined to the corres- 
pondents of our own country. In England, as appears from the last 
report of the Postmaster General, more than 11,000 letters were posted 
during the year 1859, without any address at all, while it is added, 
200 are daily posted at the principal office in London, unsealed. Were 
the duty of the public in reference to its correspondence as faithfully 
performed as is that of the Post Office Department, much of th§ com- 
plaint now heard of its irregularity and mismanagement would cease. 
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PENNY POST. 

In the last annual report it was recommended that the provision of 
the act of 1825, levying a postage of one cent on " drop letters," should 
be repealed, in order that the department by a reduction of its rates 
might he enabled more successfully to compete with private expresses 
in the delivery of the local correspondence of the cities. This repeal 
was made, but Congress went further and declared that thereafter the 
charge on each letter delivered by a carrier should be not exceeding 
one cent. The effect of this was to take from the department the dis- 
cretion in regulating the charge which had been conferred upon it by 
the acts of July 2, 1836, and March 3, 1851. It has been satisfactorily 
ascertained that in the smaller and sparsely populated cities and towns, 
the compensation fixed by the recent act is wholly insufficient to sup- 
port the carrier system. Yet in this class of cities and towns the pub- 
lic demand the delivery of their letters by carriers, and are entirely 
willing to pay for the service a rate of compensation which would 
render it remunerative. As the discretion previously existing upon 
the subject has never been abused, and as there is no probability that 
the rate would ever be raised beyond what would be necessary to ren- 
der the carrier sjf&tem self-sustaining, or beyond what would be cheer- 
fully submitted to by the public, I recommend that the provision of 
the act of last session be repealed, and that the department shall have 
authority to collect such postage on all letters delivered by carriers, as 
shall be deemed necessary to compensate them for the service, provided 
that it shall not exceed two cents per letter. 

The acts of July 2, 1836, and March 3, 1851, contemplated that the 
same charge should be made for the delivery of letters into the post 
office as for their delivery at the domicil of the citizen. From some 
unexplained cause, this provision of the law was notexecuted,andthe 
service of delivering letters into the post office for transmission has 
been gratuitously performed. No reason could be urged in support of 
this usage, since this service, thus rendered without any return, has 
always to the extent of its performance, cost the department as much 
as that for which compensation has been exacted. Orders have accord- 
ingly been given for the enforcement of this view of the law, and the 
revenue derived from this source, added to the other receipts of the 
carrier system, will give it adequate support in the large cities at the 
low rate of one cent established by the existing law, provided it can 
command the entire local correspondence for delivery. This can be 
accomplished only by placing the postal system on the same footing in 
tbfe cities that it occupies in the rural districts. That such a necessity 
would arise was clearly foreseen by Congress, and in the tenth section 
of the act of March 3, 1851, the Postmaster General was authorized 
to establish post routes within all cities and towns, where the post- 
masters are appointed by the President of the United States. By vir- 
tue of this act I havfe by a formal order declared all the streets, lanes, 
avenues, -&c, within the corporate limits of the cities of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, to be post roads, and have notified all en- 
gaged in the transportation and delivery of letters, for compensation, in 
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said cities, that they would thereby expose themselves to the penalties 
imposed by the third section of the act of March 2, 1827. The private 
expresses in the cities named have acquiesced in the legality of this 
step, with the exception of one in Philadelphia, known as " Blood's 
Express," which has continued the regular delivery of letters in de- 
fiance of the order of the department. 

A bill in equity was filed with a view of restraining the company 
from this habitual and persistent violation of the postal laws, but upon 
full argument and consideration had on the questions involved, the in- 
junction was denied. The ground assumed by the learned judges in their 
decision — a copy of which accompanies this report — is that the statute 
of March 3, 1851, did not intend to confer upon the government the 
same monopoly as carriers of letters, packets, &c, over the post routes 
thereby authorized to be established, as was conferred upon it by the 
act of March 2, 1827, in reference to the general post roads of the 
country. While entertaining the most profound respect for the tribu- 
nal pronouncing this opinion, it is but proper to say that its reasoning 
has not impressed me, nor have I been able to adopt the conclusions at 
which it has arrived. The streets, alleys, &c, of Philadelphia are 
now, by virtue of the act of March 3, 1851, "post routes ;" this is not 
denied. The statute of March 2, 1827, declares that "no person other 
than the Postmaster General, or his authorized agents, shall set up 
any foot or horse post for the conveyance of letters and packets upon 
any post road, which is or may be established as such by law ; and that 
every person who shall offend, shall incur a penalty/' &c. If the 
words "any post road which is or may be established," do not em- 
brace those declared to be such by law in the city of Philadelphia, it 
is not easy to conceive what terms could be employed sufficiently com- 
prehensive for the purpose. The quo animo imputed to Congress in 
the enactment of the act of March 3, 1851, is by no means made appa- 
rent in the course of the argument. The monopoly created by the act 
of March 2, 1827, would seem to extend alike to every post road then 
existing or thereafter* to exist, whether pervading the country or the 
city, or connecting different post offices with each other or with the 
domicil of the citizen. There is no restriction in the language, and to 
impose one by construction is to impair, if not to defeat, the carrier 
system which Congress has recognized as a necessary integral part of 
the postal service. It seems that every consideration which can be 
urged in support of the monopoly, conceded to exist on the general 
post roads of the country, will equally apply to that claimed for those 
of the city. As the constitutional power for the purpose is not seriously 
controverted, with a view of relieving the department from future liti- 
gation upon the question, I recommend that, in terms so precise aad 
emphatic as not to be mistaken by the courts, Congress shall apply 
the provisions of the act of March 2, 1827, to all post routes established 
in the cities under the authority of the statute of March 3, 1851. 

No objection, on the score either of policy or principle, can be suc- 
cessfully urged against the suppression of the private expresses occu- 
pied in the conveyance of letters and packets in our cities. The growth 
of these cities, and the wants of our civilization, render the ministra- 
tions of the postal service., in the delivery of letters and packets at the 
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residence of the citizen, as indispensable as they are in the transporta- 
tion and delivery of the mails at the various post offices in the country 
districts. But the service can only be maintained as a unit by clothing it 
with the rights and privileges of a complete government monopoly in all 
the fields of its operation. Some of its branches are well known to be 
heavy burdens upon the department ; and they would be insupportably 
oppressive, were it not for the relief afforded by other branches which 
are remunerative, but which will continue to be so only so long as the 
competition of private enterprise is effectually excluded. 

There are now four daily deliveries of letters and packets by carriers 
in the city of New York, four in Philadelphia, and three in Boston ; 
and the number will be increased from time to time, as the increase of 
population and correspondence will justify it. The high price of labor, 
however, and the low rates of our postages, forbid the hope that, with- 
out some change in the existing laws, the system can ever attain the 
perfection which distinguishes it in some of the European capitals. 
While this is admitted, it should also be stated that its operations thus 
far have been more successful than could have been anticipated, in view 
of the obstacles it has had to encounter. The introduction of every 
new system, while seeking the advancement of the public good, can 
rarely avoid th%invasion of local and petty personal interests, which 
provokes a hostility that too often finds its expression in deceptive 
criticism and unscrupulous defamation. When to such unworthy oppo- 
sition the press is tempted to lend its influence, undue importance is 
given to the slightest irregularities that may occur. Every effort pos- 
sible, with the funds under the control of the department, has been 
made to improve the efficiency of the carrier system ; and while defects 
have existed, and still exist, it is believed that the result has satisfied 
public expectation, and has been creditable to the vigilant and faithful 
officers who have been charged with the supervision of this difficult 
and perplexing branch of the public service. Appended to this report 
will be found an interesting communication from the Hon. John A. 
Dix, the present enlightened head of the post office at New York. The 
views which he presents are the results of a thorough study of the 
details and practical working of the carrier system in that city, and his 
suggestions for its improvement are worthy of the most careful consid- 
eration of Congress. • 

REGISTRATION OF LETTERS. 

The act of March 3, 1855, providing for the registration of valuable 
letters posted for transmission in the mails of the United States has 
now been in operation more than five years, but with results, I regret 
to add, which have disappointed the expectations that led to the adop- 
tion of this novel feature in our postal system. Whether regarded as 
a precaution for the protection of the interests of this class of corre- 
spondents, or as an instrumentality for the detection of depredations 
upon the mails, the law has proved a failure. The government as- 
sumes no responsibility whatever for the loss of letters or packets thus 
registered, and as they are conveyed in the same pouches, they are sur- 
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rounded by no greater guarantees for their security, either in trans- 
mission or delivery, than such as belong to the ordinary mails of the 
country. They bear a mail, however, which indicates to all through 
whose hands they pass, their valuable character, and this indication 
serves rather to suggest and invite depredation than to prevent it. 
The practical working of our mail system makes it entirely manifest 
that everything — be it bulk or registry mark — which points out the val- 
uable contents of letters and packets, is as far as pdssible to be avoided as 
certainly endangering their safety. The principal argument which 
has been advanced in support of the existing registry act is that it 
operates as a safeguard for the rest of the mails by diverting the at- 
tention of depredators from them. While this is no doubt true to a 
degree, it serves rather to confirm than to confute the view which I 
have presented against the longer continuance of a precaution that is 
fruitful only in danger to what it was designed to protect. The sa- 
gacity of private interest is proverbial, and the following table, show- 
ing the revenue derived from the registration of letters for the last 
five years, makes it clear that the public are fast losing the confidence 
with which the registry system was at first received. 

Amount of fees collected for registered letters for the flical 

year ending June 30, 1856 5.... $31,466 50 

" " June 30, 1857 35,876 87 

" " June 30, 1858 28,145 16 

" " June 30, 1859 25,052 95 

" " June 30, 1860 25,038 70 

It will be observed that the receipts for 1860 were $10,838 17 or 30^ 
per cent, less than for the year 1857. This exhibits a falling off in the 
numbpr of letters and packets registered to the amount of 216,760 ; and 
yet during the brief period in which this decline occurred, the general 
correspondence and revenues of the service increased at least fifteen and 
a half per cent. This condition of things can only find an explanation 
in the fact that correspondents have become convinced that in regis- 
tering their valuable letters they have been but holding a light for the 
depredator, instead of darkening his way or epbarrassing him in the 
commission of his crime. In tins conviction 1 fully concur. 

It can scarcely be doubted that some plan could be devised, in con- 
nection with the existing postal* service, which would secure the con- 
veyance of all valuables committed to the mails under satisfactory 
guarantees for their safety, and under proper responsibilities on the 
part of the government, but whether the public would submit to the 
increased rates of postage, which the administration of such a system 
would involve, may well be questioned. The subject is commended to 
the consideration of Congress as one of much importance, and should 
such a plan as has been suggested be devised and successfully carried 
into execution, not the least of its advantages would be the with- 
drawal of treasure from the ordinary mails of the country. The tempta- 
tion to which postal officials are now exposed would no longer exist, 
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and most of the demoralization that dishonors the service would thus 
disappear. 

DEFALCATION OP POSTMASTER AT NEW YORK. 

In a report addressed to the House of Representatives, under date 
of 5th June last, the circumstances attending the defalcation of Isaac 
V. Fowler, late postmaster at New York, were fully set forth. His 
embezzlement has been since ascertained to amount to $170,94*7 67. 
For this offense, which the statute justly punishes as a felony, an in- 
dictment has been found ; but as Fowler is still a fugitive from justice, 
no arrest has taken place, and no trial can be had. A ciyil suit on 
his official bond has been commenced against his sureties, but no judg- 
ment has as yet been obtained. They resist the recovery, principally 
on the ground that it was understood between themselves and Fowler 
that another surety should sign the bond before it was delivered to the 
government, which was not done. Fowler has given his deposition in 
support of this defense, alleging that there was such an agreement 
between himself and the two sureties now sued, but that he failed to 
procure the signature of the third surety named, and forwarded the 
bond to the department without apprising it of the existence of this 
agreement. It *was thus accepted in good faith by the government, 
without the slightest intimation from any quarter that its execution 
was informal or incomplete. The gross fraud attempted to be prac- 
tised by this concealment, was a fitting prelude to the embezzlement 
which followed, if indeed it was not a systematic preparation for it. 
Should the court hold that this secret compact between these sureties 
and their principal, though not communicated to the government, will 
bar the pending suit, then no confidence can be safely reposed by the 
departments in any bond executed by their officers engaged in the 
public service. In that event it will be for Congress to determine 
whether some further legislation is not necessary for the protection of 
those interests whose security the announcement of so extraordinary a 
legal proposition must necessarily compromise. 

RETRENCHMENT. 

The experience of the past year has fully vindicated tfc retrench- 
ment and reforms previously made, and which were presented some- 
what in detail in the last annual report. So far from impairing, they 
have greatly increased the efficiency of the service, while they have 
unquestionably elevated and purified its moral tone. The policy 
which they announced is believed to have the support of the deliberate 
judgment of the country, and is not the less valued because its practi- 
cal enforcement may have given offense to those whose unscrupulous 
ambition would use the revenues of this department as an instrument 
for political advancement. The opinion is entertained more firmly 
than ever that the department should be administered in conformity 
to the self-sustaining theory on which it was organized and faithfully 
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conducted for forty-five years, and that every departure from this 
principle is deplorable in its tendencies, alike to its honor and to the 
vigor and success of its operations. Large retrenchments have been 
made in the cost of the service during the past year, which however . 
•will be overcome by the expenditures upon the new routes ordered by 
Congress, and which have been put into operation since the close of 
the last session. This excess bears but a small proportion to the 
heavy increase in the postal revenues as compared with the previous 
year ; so that the financial status of the department is still continually 
improving, as rapidly as the legislation of Congress will permit. AH 
complaints made of reductions upon the routes have been carefully ex- 
amined and additional mail facilities have been ordered whenever the 
amount of correspondence conveyed would in any degree justify it. 
The postal fund is the common property of the nation and should be 
disbursed on uniform and just principles, and no community or region 
of country has a right to demand that a larger proportion of it shall 
be expended, either for the multiplication or acceleration of its mails, 
than its correspondence will entitle it to. In England this rule of ad- 
ministration is universally recognized and cheerfully acquiesced in by 
the public. In that country, from whose large experience and ripened 
judgment in postal affairs much may be learned, when a city or com- 
munity requires mail accommodations beyond what its legitimate 
share of the postal fund will afford, they are granted only on condition 
that the excess shall be paid for by those at whose instance and for 
whose benefit the expenditure is made. This is the inexorable law 
of the service, and while its operation is just to all, it checks ex- 
travagant and wasteful appropriations of the postal revenues, and 
thus protects the department from those oppressive burdens, which 
are so heedlessly imposed upon it in the United States. This prin- 
ciple is thus enforced even against the government itself, so that 
while English steamers carry the mails at enormous cost to almost 
every part of the civilized world, the Post Office Department is 
debited with only so much of this expenditure as is covered by the 
postages received on the mails thus conveyed. The excess is defrayed 
by appropriations from the treasury of the nation, in furtherance of 
whose interests this extended and onerous service is performed. This 
system, so carefully maintained, is an illustration alike of justice and 
of an enlisditened statesmanship whose lessons should not be lost. 

AMENDMENTS OF POSTAL LAWS. 

At the last session of Congress, bills were introduced in the House 
of Eepresentatives, having for their object various modifications, which 
I venture to hope will be made in our postal laws at an early day. 
Although the measures, therein proposed, have been recommended by 
the department in special communications to the Post Office Committee 
of the House, I deem it proper here to refer to them and to recapitu- 
late briefly some of the reasons submitted in support of their passage. 

It is proposed to fix a uniform rate of five cents for ship letters, 
whether delivered at the port of arrival or forwarded by mail, thus 
Avoiding the anomaly of charging six cents when delivered at the port 
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^>f arrival, and only five cents when forwarded, as required by exist- 
ing laws. The fee to the captains being two cents, the department 
^will receive the uniform rate of three cents as its share of the postage. 

To guard against loss to the postal revenue from the transmission 
of mail matter outside of the mails by steamships running on mail 
lines, it is recommended that the ordinary rate of postage, with two 
oents added, (the captain's fee,) be charged on all letters so carried, 
instead of the ship letter rate. 

Upon all letters to foreign countries with which we have no postal 
arrangements, as to Mexico, Cuba, &c, it is considered very advisable 
to have a uniform rate of ten cents, instead of charging, as at present, 
ten or twenty cents, according to distance. It is often difficult, par- 
ticularly for postmasters in the interior, to determine the distance 
letters are to be transmitted, and this leads to irregularity and com- 

Elaint. In some instances insufficient postage is taken, and the letter 
as to be returned for full prepayment, while in others too much is 
collected. Much the greater part of this correspondence comes within 
the twenty-five hundred miles. 

It is proposed to permit regular dealers in newspapers and periodi- 
cals to receive by mail such quantities of either as they may require, 
and to pay the postage on receipt, at the same rates as regular sub- 
scribers to such publications. The object and propriety of this will be 
readily perceived. 

Maps, engravings, lithographs, or photographic prints, on rollers or 
in paper covers, phonographic paper, letter envelopes, and books, 
bound or unbound, it is recommended shall be allowed to be sent in 
the mail charged with postage by the weight of the package, not to 
exceed four pounds, at one cent an ounce, to any place in the United 
States under fifteen hundred miles, and two cents an ounce over fifteen 
hundred miles. It is proposed, also, to apply the same rates to cards, 
blank or printed, when put up in packages of at least eight ounces, 
and of seeds or cuttings, in packages not exceeding eight ounces in 
weight. Many of the above enumerated articles are now entirely 
withheld from the mails, owing to their being subject to letter postage, 
and by reducing the rate upon them, a much desired accommodation 
will be secured to the public and the revenues of the department in- 
creased. 

Under the act of 1855, the domestic rate of postage for letters is 
three cents under three thousand miles, and ten cents when the dis- 
tance exceeds three thousand miles. The intention of this limitation 
was to secure the higher rate upon all letters transmitted to and from 
the Pacific States. But since the establishment of the overland mail, 
the distance from the valley of the Mississippi to California, being less 
than three thousand miles, much of this correspondence pays only the 
lower rate of three cents ; and in order to maintain the original purpose 
of the law, it is recommended that said act be so modified as to require 
the ten cent rate to be prepaid on all letters conveyed in the mail 
from any point in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains to 
any State or Territory on the Pacific, and vice versa. In view of the 
expensive character of the mail service to the Pacific, this rate is suf- 
ficiently low. From 1848 to 1851, it was forty cents the single letter. 

20 c 
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Drop letters, like all other domestic letters, it is advised should be 
subject to the same rule of compulsory prepayment by postage stamper 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The ground now occupied by the post office in New York has beei* 
bought as a site for a new and enlarged edifice, which in its dimen- 
sions and arrangements shall be commensurate with the wants of the 
service. The price agreed to be paid is $200,000, which leaves of the ap- 

?ropriation a balance of $300,000 for the construction of the building, 
'he title to the property has been examined, and determined to be 
Sjrfect by the Attorney. General, and the assent of the legislature of 
ew York is alone required to consummate the purchase. So soon as 
this shall have been obtained, a plan will be adopted, and proposals 
invited for the erection of the building. 

The commissioners have also at length succeeded in procuring a site 
in every way desirable for the new post office, which, for a series of 
years, it has been in contemplation to build in the city of Philadel- 
phia. The cost of the property, however, has so far exhausted the 
appropriation that • there remains an unexpended balance of but 
$153,107 29. This sum will probably be insufficient for the erection 
of the edifice, which should, in its style, correspond with the prevail- 
ing architecture of the city, as, in its proportions, it should be equal 
to the present and future exigences of the postal administration. 
The architect of the government is now engaged in the preparation of 
plans for such a building, and should his estimate of its cost exceed 
the balance of the appropriation remaining unexpended, it is recom- 
mended that the deficiency be supplied, and that the department 
be authorized tQ proceed' at once with the work. 

Although the fiscal year ended 30th June last embraced one of 
those periods, recurring quadrennially, during which there is an unu- 
sual demand for mail Tsags, in consequence of the vastly increased 
amount of printed matter transmitted through the mails, there was a 
reduction of twenty-five per cent, in the expense of all the mail bags 
purchased and repaired for the service during that year, compared 
with the year next preceding. 

The locked bags of all kinds (used for the transmission of letters) 
purchased and put into the service during the fiscal year ended 30th 
June last, number 5,700, and cost $15,294 99, being thirty-seven per 
cent, less in number, and fifty-eight per cent, less in cost, than such 
as were purchased and put into service during the preceding year, the 
cost of which was $36,859 05. 

The canvas sacks (used for the transportation of printed matter) 

J)urchased and put into service during the fiscal year ended 30th June 
ast. number 22,900, and cost $21,996 00, being about three per cent, 
more in number, and twenty-four per cent, more in cost, than 6uch 
as were purchased and put into service during the preceding year, 
under a prior contract and of an inferior quality. 

The mail bags of all kinds, purchased during the fiscal year ended 
30th June last, number, in the aggregate, 28,600, and cost $3*7,300 99; 
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being seven per cent, less in number and thirty-one per cent, less in 
cost than such as were purchased and put into service during the pre- 
ceding year, the cost of which was $54,461 75. 

The repairs of mail bags during the fiscal year ended 30th June 
last, cost $12,202 04, or about five per cent, more than during the 
preceding year. 

The total expense for the purchase and repairs of mail bags of every 
description during the fiscal year ended 30th June last, amounted to 
$49,503 03, or $16,552 51 less than the expenditure for the same 
objects during the preceding year. 

The sum ($56,710 39) stated in another place as expended for mail 
bags during the last fiscal year, includes payments to the amount of 
$7,117 36 made for mail bags purchased and put into service during 
the preceding year ended June 30, 1859. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. HOLT. 

To the President. 



Office of the Auditor of the Treasury 

for the Post Qffice Department, 

November 24, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the financial 
operations of the department during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1860, as exhibited by the books and accounts of this office. 

I subjoin the following tabular statements, exhibiting in detail the 
nature of the receipts and expenditures of the department, and the 
results of our postal intercourse with foreign nations under the various 
postal treaties ; and also the amounts of letter and newspaper of post- 
age on the home line of ocean mail steamers ; together with a detailed 
exhibit of the postages collected in each State and Territory during the 
past year, and the amounts received by each State and Territory In the 
nature of compensation to postmasters and incidental expenses of post 
qtffices ; together with the amounts expended for transportation of the 
mails therein. 

Bevenue Account of the Post Office Department. 

The balance standing on the books of this office to the 
credit of the revenue account of the department on 
the 30th June, 1859, was $710,231 29 

The receipts of the department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1860, as presented in tabular state- 
ment herewith, marked (A,) were 518,067 40 

The amounts placed in the Treasury for the service of 
the department for the fiscal year, being grants in 
aid of the revenue, under the following acts of Con- 
gress, were — 
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Under an act, approved May 23, 1850, (U. S, Laws, 
vol. 9, p. 431,) to cover the expense and labor of 
transmitting blanks and other matter for the " Cen- 
sus"...,, 12,000 00 

Under an act, approved March 3, 1851, (U. S. Laws, 
vol. 9, p. 591,) for the transportation of free matter 
for Congress and the other departments of the gov- 
ernment ... . 3*75,000 00 

Under the provisions of an act, approved June 14, 
1858, (U. S. Laws, vol. 11, p. 364,) for ocean steam- 
ship mail service 526,082 12 

Under an act, approved March 3, 1859, (U. S. Laws, 
vol. 11, pp. 409 and 410,) for transportation of the 
mails across the Isthmus of Panama, and from 
thence to California and Oregon, and back, and 
from New Orleans via Tehuantepec to Ventosa, and 
back ..„ 170,477 36 

Under an act, approved March 3, 1857, (U. S. Laws, 
vol. 11, pi. 190,) from San Francisco, California, to 
Olympia, Washington Territory '. 25,065 76 

Under an act, approved February 15, 1860, (U. S. 
Laws, vol. 12, p. 1,) for deficiency in the revenues 
for the year ending June 30, 1859 4,296,009 26 

Under same act, for deficiencies in the revenue of the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1860 2,400,000 00 

Under same act, lor the payment of interest on the 

sums due to contractors, as deferred payments 150,000 00 

Under an act, approve! June 23, 1860, (U. S. Laws, 

vol. 12, p. 38,) for the relief of Sheldon McKnight. 13,630 00 

Under an act, approved June 21, 1860, (U. S. Laws, 

vol. 12, p. 33,) for the relief of Peay and'Ayliff..... $20,614 29 

Under an act, approved June 22, 1860, (U. S. Laws, 
voL 12, p. 35,) for the relief of the California Stage 
Company...! 38,964 75 

Under an act, approved June 25, 1860, (U. S. Laws, 
vol. 12, p. 112,) to supply deficiencies in the revenue 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860 3,126,324 



• 



Total amount of "grants" drawn from the Treasury . 11,154,167 54 
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Aggregate of revenue and "grants" $2Qg82,4&& 2& 

The expenditures of the department for the fiscal yeaar 
ending June 30, 1860, together with the arrearages 
of the previous fiscal year paid during the last fiscal 
year, as shown in statement herewith, marked B, 

were $19,170,609 99 

Add amount of accounts closed by being 

charged to c c bad debt account " 1132 

19,170,621 31 
Deduct balances on m credit accounts 
carried fo the nominal account of 

"suspense" 15 25 

19,170,606 06 

Leaving to the credit of the revenue account on the 1st 

July, 1860, the sum of 1,211,860 17 

Of this sum there was in the hands of the Treasurer 
and assistant treasurers of the United States, subject 
to "warrants" of the department, October 1, 1860, 
but not necessary to meet any unadjusted liabilities 
of the last fiscal year — the funds in the hands of the 
postmasters at the "depositories" and"draft " offices 
being ample for that purpose $475,794 60 

In the hands of the postmasters at the 

depositories 31,543 57 

In the hands of the postmasters at "draft 

offices" 89,360 00 

596,698 17 

Leaving this sum 615,162 00 

in the hands of other classes of post offices, and un- 
collected of balances due by late postmasters who 
have gone out of office since the 1st July, 1845, 
which is thus stated: 

Amount of balances due by late postmasters, whose 
terms of office expired between July 1, 1845, 
and June 30, 1860, whose accounts are not in 
suit $235,190 00 

Same class in suit 330,389 36 

Total due by late postmasters $565,579 36 

Residue in the hands of various postmasters 49 ,582 64 

The excess of expenditures of all kinds (exclusive of 
the sums paid on account of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1859) over the revenue of the year, inclu- 
sive of receipts and payments for foreign postages, 
and of the amount paid to the department for the 
transportation of free matter, and exclusive of the 
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amount to the credit of the department on June 30, 
1859, and the sums appropriated by the several acts 
of Congress out of the general revenues of the United 
States, was $5,656,533 33 



The net revenue of the department from postages, being the aggre- 
gate amount of the balances due to the United States by postmasters, 
on the adjustment of their quarterly accounts for the year, after retain- 
ing their personal compensation, and deducting the expenses of their 
offices, was for the 

Quarter ending September 30, 1859 $1,051,567 48 

Quarter ending December 31, 1859 1,093,512 63 

Quarter ending March 31, 1860 1,236,884 52 

Quarter ending June 30, 1860 1,166,959 71 

Total net revenue from postage 4,548,924 34 



The amount of letter postage paid in money was, during the 

Quarter ending September 30, 1859 $199,013 34 

Quartejr ending December 31, 1859 195,852 87 

Quarter ending March 31, 1860 258,784 22 

Quarter ending June 30, 1860 197,531 74 

Total 851,182 17 



The number of quarterly returns of postmasters received and audited 
during the year, and on which the sum of $4,548,924 34 was found 
due to the United States, was for the 

Quarter ending September 30, 1859 27,991 

Quarter ending December 31, 1859 27,557 

Quarter ending March 31, 1860 26,849 

Quarter ending June 30, 1860 27,528 

Total number ;.. 109,925 



In auditing the above number, it was discovered that, in 18,429 of 
them, errors had been committed against the United States in sums of 
fifty cents and upwards ; and carefully prepared copies of the " ac- 
counts current," as they were rendered by the postmasters to the 
department, and as audited in this office, showing the errors, and con- 
taining instructions to enable like errors to be avoided in future, were 
sent to the parties by whom the errors were committed. 
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The grow amount paid into the department as "registration fees" 
•on valuable letters, was for the 

Quarter ending September 30, 1859 $5,625 05 

Quarter ending December 31, 1859 6,385 80 

.Quarter ending March 31, 1860 1,001 80 

-Quarter ending June 30, 1860 6,020 19 

• Total 25,038 84 



Out of which sum the postmasters are allowed eighty per cent, 
commission, and the residue is more than absorbed in the expenses of 
printing registration books and post bills, and the extra clerk hire 
made necessary by the l&bor of registration. 

The gross amount of postage stamps and stamped 

envelopes sold during the year, was $6,706,295 20 

And the amount used in the prepayment of postage, 

and canceled, was 6,239,15*7 90 

Leaving afloat and entering largely into the currency 
of the country, for the purpose of making small 
remittances by mail, &c. , the sum of 467,137 30 



Contractors 9 accounts. 

The average number of contractors' accounts settled in each quar- 
ter was : 

On regular mail routes » 8,723 

On special mail routes 3,119 

Of route and express agents 504 

•Of mail messenger and local agents , 1,853 

Total number of accounts 14,199 

And of settlements made during the year , 56,796 



Mail transportation accounts. 

"The amount charged to " accrued transportation," and 
placed to the credit of mail contractors, and others, 
for mail transportation during the year, was, for 

regular services on mail lines $9,227,971 31 

For supply of "special offices" 279,073 62 

J?or salaries of route agents 361,735 44 

9,868,780 37 
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And for foreign mail transportation : 

For New York, Southampton, and Havre 

Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia mails... 

New York and New Orleans mails 

New York and Havana mails 

New York and San Francisco mails 

New Orleans and Vera Cruz mails 

New Orleans and Havana mails 

Portland and Liverpool mails 

Mails across the Isthmus of Panama 

Panama and Astoria mails 

Expenses of government mail agent at Panama. 



The amount credited to " accrued transportation" and 
charged to contractors for over-credits and dam- 
ages, was ;.$115,349 41 

Of " fines" imposed upon contractors 26,365 77 

Of " deductions" from their pay 45,062 52 



280,843 


42 


50,795 


48- 


10,210 


92 


43,913 


81 


187,500 


00 


1,911 


15 


7,497 38 


74,451 


97 


75,000 00 


94,384 


50 


1,920 47 


10,697,209 47 



136,777 70 



Net amount to the credit of mail contractors and others 10,510,431 ,77 
The amount actually paid during the year for mail 

transportation was , 14,281,482 64 

Of which sum there was paid for mail transportation 

of previous years $3,771,050 87 



Collection of the revenue of the department. 

The number of post offices in operation during the fiscal year was 
28,539. and the system relied upon by the department for realizing 
and collecting its revenues is fully detailed in the volume of laws and 
regulations, chapter 26, pages 107 and 108. 

The following post offices (twenty-nine in number) are denominated 
" depositories," and are authorized and directed by the Postmaster 
General to receive and retain, subject to the drafts of the department, 
the revenues of certain adjacent offices, as well as the revenues of their 
own: 

Albany, N. Y. Mobile, Ala. 

Baltimore, Md. Nashville, Tenn. 

Bangor, Me. New Haven. Ot. 

Batavia, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Portland, Maine. 

Chicago, 111. Providence, R. I. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Bichmond, Va. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Rochester, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio. Savannah, Ga. 

Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Geneva, N. Y. Uniontown, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Utica, N. Y. 
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Hartford, Ct. Wheeling, Va. 

Lexington, Ky. Worcester, Mass. 

Louisville, Ky. 

842 are "draft offices," and, together with the foregoing offices, paid 
during the year, 10, <T<T7 drafts, issued by the Postmaster General 
and countersigned, entered and sent out by the Auditor, for sums? 
amounting, in the aggregate, to $1,315,269 54 

993 are " deposit offices/' and, during the year, de- 
posited with the Treasurer and assistant treasurer of 

the United States 1,675,721 81 

And with the depositories named above 218,193 85- 

21,662 are "collection offices" and paid on the "col- 
lection orders" issued to mail contractors during the 
year. , 1,184,902 13 

4,972 are "special" and "mail messenger" offices, 
and derived their supplies of mails chiefly from the 
revenues of the offices ; the cost of such supply, 

during the year, was 279,073 62 

* 

Showing the amount paid into the Treasury, for the 
use and purposes of the Post Office Department, by 
postmasters, after the retention by them of their 
personal compensation and the incidental expenses , 

of their offices, under the provisions of an act ap- 
proved July 2, 1836, (U. S. L., vol. 5, page 10, sec. 
4,) to have been $4,673,161 5& 

Exhibiting the gratifying fact, that not only was an amount paid by 
postmasters equal to the net revenue of the department, for the year, 
but also a considerable sum due during preceding years. 

9,606 treasury warrants were issued by the Postmaster General, coun- 
tersigned, charged, and sent to the Treasury by the Auditor, for sums 
amounting to $12,319,829 31. 

The failure of Congress to make the usual appropriations for the 
Post Office Department, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, until 
the 15th February, 1860, greatly increased the labor and difficulty of* 
realizing and collecting its revenues, as they were necessarily retained 
in the hands of the postmasters who collected them (with some few 
exceptions at deposit offices) from the 1st July, 1859, to a short time 
subsequent to the passage of a partial appropriation act, 15th Febru- 
ary, 1860, as the Postmaster General was without authority to issue 
" drafts" or "collection orders ;" and the knowledge of the fact that 
no demand could be made for the revenues in the hands of postmas- 
ters prior to the organization of the new Congress and the passage of 
an appropriation bill — covering a period of nearly nine months — 
weakened the sense of responsibility which existed, while they were 
liable to be called upon at any moment to pay the "drafts," or at the 
termination of each fiscal quarter to pay "collection orders" for the 
revenues in their hands, and strengthened the temptation to misapply,, 
to their private purposes, the funds of the department, trusting to* 
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their ability to replace them before the Postmaster General should be 
vested with authority to demand payment thereof. Some, unfortu- 
nately, yielded to the temptation, and failed to pay over the whole 
amount due to the United States when called upon by the contractors 
with the " orders" of the department, and were subsequently called 
upon by " special collection drafts;" all failures to pay which, 
promptly, have resulted in their removal from office, and suit being 
instituted upon their bonds for the recovery of the sum due. 

The number of these drafts issued was 745, and the amounts col- 
lected thereon $111,367 05. 

The present financial system of the department, with some slight 
modifications, originated with, and was inaugurated by the Hon. Amos 
Kendall, in the year 1836, he having, by his urgent efforts to relieve 
the department (of which he was at that time the distinguished head) 
from the manifold embarrassments which threatened to overwhelm it 
under the old organization, induced Congress to reorganize the de- 
department, July 2, 1836, by an act embracing substantially the 
views presented by him in a report to the President, December 1, 
1835. 

Thfe modifications referred to were occasioned by the suspension of 
specie payment, in the year 1837, by the banks, in which the depart- 
ment required one class of post offices to deposit their revenues, which 
caused Mr. Kendall to withdraw them, and establish a class of offices 
called "depositories,' ' and again by the passage of the " independent 
treasury act," 6th August, 1846, (U. S. Laws, vol. 9, page 59.) 

The excellence of the system, I think, is fully demonstrated by the 
fact, that out of the' $88,991,026 44 of revenue collected by the vast 
multitude of postmasters, (numbering 144,896,) who have been in 
office between the 1st of July, 1845, and 30th June, 1860, the depart- 
ment has failed to realize in the payment of its debts, without any ex- 
penditure for collection, only the sum of $565,579 36, as set forth in 
the following table of revenue and balances uncollected : 
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Bevenue and balances uncollected. 



Gross revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30. 


"« 
i 

< 

< 


Amounts still due to 
the United States 
in suit. 


1846 


#3,487,199 35 
3,945,892 98 
3,371,077 00 
4,705,176 28 
5,499,984 86 
6,410,604 33 
5,184,526 84 
5,240,724 70 
6,255,586 22 
6,642,136 13 
6,920,821 66 
7,353,951 76 
7,486,792 86 
7,968,484 07 
8,518,067 40 


19, 7 026 13 

23,767 49 

138,810 99 


#3,025 77 
728 06 


1847 


1848 


802 16 


1849 


1 833 37 


1850 


1,071 47 

2,599 71 

2,829 73 

41,816 27 


1851 


1852 


1853 


1854 


12,831 36 
7,791 39 
15,634 33 
10,452 86 
20,244 68 
27,183 45 
181,544 75 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


i860 




Total 


88,991,026 44 


235,190 00 


330,389 36 







Total due the United States by late postmasters to June 30, 

1859 245,223 62 

Amount due for the last fiscal year 320,355 74 



565,579 36 



Being about three-fifths of one per cent, of the entire revenues. 

The balance for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, is large rela- 
tively to the balances due for the preceding years, chiefly because of 
the brief space which has yet elapsed for the process of collection by 
special drafts and correspondence on items of disagreement between 
late postmasters and the department. 

Much the greater portion of the above sums will eventually be 
recovered by means of the vigorous steps already taken for their 
collection. 

There is, however, a very considerable sum apparently due by late 
postmasters of California, embraced in the balances uncollected, of 
the collection of which I have but little hope, as the parties claim to 
have expended sums amounting to more than the aggregate sought to 
be collected of them by the department in and about the business of 
their offices, and are seeking relief under the provisions of the fourth 
and fifth sections of an act approved July 27, 1854. • (U. S. Laws, 
vol. 10, page 313.) The sum due by these late postmasters is set forth 
in a subsequent part of this report. 
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During the past year the " collecting division' ' of this office had 
charge of the following number of accounts : 

Of present postmasters 28,539 

Of late postmasters, whose terms of office expired between 

the 1st of July, 1845, and June 30, 1859 17,654 

Of late postmasters of the last fiscal year 6,944 

Total number 53,137 



The number of changes of postmasters reported by the 
appointment office to this office during the year, re- 
quiring the final adjustment of their respective ac- 
counts, was 6,944, and the balances ascertained to be 

due the United States thereon amounted to $379,807 30 

Of which sum there has been collected $53,659 25 

Credited on vouchers 5,632 51 

Charged to ' 6 suspense account* ' 159 80 

59,451 56 

Amount remaining for collection 320,355 74 

Of which sum there is in suit $181,544 75 

Amount due and not in suit 138,810 99 

320,355 75 

The balance due the United States by late postmasters, 
whose terms of service expired between the 1st of 
July, 1845, and June 30, 1859, uncollected and not 
in suit July 1, 1859, as stated in my last annual re- 
port, was. $221,752 20 

Which was increased by ' ' estimated postage' ' 7,554 70 

Total for collection during the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1860 229,306 90 

Of which sum there has been collected $107,396 70 

Credited on vouchers 1,652 48 

Closed by " suspense account" 141 03 

109,190 21 

Amount uncollected on June 30, 1860 120,116 69 

Of which there has been placed in suit # 23,737 68 

Amount due and not in suit 96,379 01 

The amount due by late postmasters in California and by 
late postmasters in Oregon is $72,916 47 
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Suite. 

The amount due by late postmasters, whose terms of 
office expired between the 1st July, 1845, and June 30, 
1859, for the collection of which suit was instituted 
prior to June 30, 1859, as stated in my last report, 
was $136,004 82 

Add amount of 132 new cases (for the collection of which 
suit was instituted during the last fiscal year) of ac- 
counts prior to June 30, 1859 32,725 64 

Also, amount of 12 new cases of accounts of the last 

fiscal year 6,049 71 

Amount in suit during the year 174,780 17 

Amount collected during the year 16,578 85 

Leaving still due, June 30^ 1860 158,201 32 

Of this sum there is due by late postmasters in Califor- 
nia, on accounts prior to June 30, 1857 64,315 94 



That may be regarded as lost to the department, as 
the defendants are represented to be insolvent. 

In sixty-three of the suits instituted during the year 
judgments have been recovered in favor of the United 
States, twenty-seven of them have been concluded, and 
this sum paid into the Treasury $13,028 29 

The amount collected during the year on twenty-six ac- 
counts, for the collection of which suit was commenced 
prior to June 30, 1859, was 3,550 56 

Total 16,578 85 

Summary of debts and collections. 

The aggregate amount due the United States on the 30th 
June, 1859, by late postmasters, whose terms of service 
expired between July 1, 1845, and June 30/ 1859, 
was $365,311 72 

Add amount due by late postmasters of the last fiscal 

year 379,807 30 

Total for collection during the year 745,119 02 



The amount collected and credited on accounts prior to 

June 30, 1859, was $120,088 10 

On accounts of the past year 59,451 56 



Total of collections and credits ~ '179,539 66 
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Amount remaining due to the United States June 30, 

1860 $565,*579 35 

Of this sum there is in suit $330,389 36 

And not in suit '.. 235,190 00 

565,579 36 



Balances apparently due to late postmasters between the 
1st of July, 1845, and June 30, 1859, as stated in my 
last report were $190,180 64 

Which has been increased by the allowance of additional 

vouchers ? 1,749 72 

Total 191,930 36 

The amount paid or closed by adjustment during the 
year was 9,270 46 

Leaving due 182,659 91 

Add amount due to late postmasters of the last fiscal 
year 42,384 22 

225,044 13 
Deduct amount paid or closed by adjustment 6,205 07 

Amount apparently due to late postmasters on 1st July, 
1860 218,839 06 



Amount paid or closed during the year. . , $15,475 52 
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A surplus of emoluments and commissions accrued at the following post 
offices, after deducting the maximum compensation of $2,000 per annum 
of the postmasters and the necessary incidental expenses of the offices, 
viz: 



Augusta, Ga $1,729 28 

Albany, N. T 4,700 21 

Baltimore, Md 2,343 99 

Boston, Mass 19,804 61 

Brooklyn, N. Y 860 56 

Buffalo, N. Y 3,533 82 

Bridgeport, Conn.... 76 45 

Columbus, Ga 216 25 

Cleveland, 1,952 63 

Columbus, 49 

Chicago, 111 3,516 97 

Charleston, S. C 195 39 

Cincinnati, 9,234 80 

Detroit, Mich 4,143 57 

Dayton, Ohio 432 49 

Dubuque, Iowa 22 34 

Evansville, Ind 154 24 

Galveston, Texas 1,875 31 

Hartford, Conn 296 93 

Houston, Texas 86 53 

Harrisburg, Pa 279 44 

Indianapolis, Ind 1,605 93 

Jersey City, N. J 504 94 

Kensington, Pa 97 60 

Louisville, Ky 4,687 04 

Lowell, Mass 113 53 

Lockport, N. Y 163 07 

Montgomery, Ala.... 2,438 67 

Mobile, Ala 12 91 

Macon, Ga 632 85 

Memphis, Tenn 5,108 51 

Milwaukie, Wis 1,187 49 

Madison, Wis 186 65 

New Bedford, Mass.. 417 98 



Newark, N. J 912 12 

Nashville, Tenn 2,907 70 

New York, N. Y 99,963 58 

New Haven, Conn.... 638 69 

Norfolk, Va 220 67 

New Orleans, La 9,068 30 

Norwich, Conn 28 76 

Portland, Me 193 66 

Philadelphia, Pa 15,373 53 

Petersburg, Va 766 02 

Providence, R. 1 675 99 

Pittsburg, Pa 2,217 83 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 98 35 

Richmond, Va 2,671 21 

Raleigh, N. C 589 75 

Rochester, N. Y 796 18 

Savannah, Ga 818 44 

Syracuse, N. Y 340 95 

Springfield, Mass. ... 526 99 

St. Joseph, Mo 23 45 

St. Louis, Mo 22,798 05 

San Francisco, Cal... 11,329 57 

Toledo, 2,970 26 

Trenton, N. J 12 09 

Troy,N. Y 1 17 

Utica, N. Y 375 20 

Vicksburg, Miss 326 78 

Washington, D. C... 3,989 10 

Wilmington, Del. ... 4,957 30 

Wilmington, N. C... 87 41 

Williamsburg, N. Y. 409 88 

Worcester, Mass...... 683 98 

259.386 43 



Being an increase of $58,008 39 over the surplus of the previous 
fiscal year. 

The labors of the " pay division" in charge of mail contractors' 
accounts have been greatly increased during the year by the numerous 
adjustments of amounts of interest to be paid to contractors, embracing 
in almost every case three different periods of time, and requiring great 
accuracy and close application to enable them to complete these pay- 
ments to mail contractors, together with the regular payments for their 
services within a reasonable time after Congress had, on the 15th Feb- 
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ruary, 1860, appropriated the necessary means for payment of the mail 
service performed during the three preceding quarters. 

No adequate idea can be presented within the limits of an official 
report of the multifarious and diversified functions of this office, or of 
the great labor embraced within the vast scope of its general opera- 
tions ; but I beg leave to present the following summary of the prin- 
cipal clerical duties discharged therein during the year : 

The number of quarterly accounts of postmasters adjusted, 

audited, and registered analytically was 109,925 

The number of accounts of mail contractors audited and re- 
ported 34,892 

The number of accounts of special and route agents audited 

and reported 2,280 

The number of accounts of special contractors and mail mes- 
sengers adjusted 19,888 

The number of miscellaneous accounts adjusted 432 

The number of collection orders issued 614,986 

The number of collection drafts issued 3,854 

The number of department drafts issued 10, 777 

The number of department warrants registered 9,606 

The number of letters received 102,004 

The number of letters prepared, recorded, and mailed 65,276 

The number of folio-post pages of correspondence recorded in 

the miscellaneous letter book 1,015 

The number recorded in the collection letter book 2,303 

The number recorded in the "suit" letter book 206 

The number recorded in the "report" letter book 166 

The number of accounts on the ledgers 70,562 

The number of corrected quarterly accounts of postmasters 

copied, restated, and issued 18,429 

I think that I may, with great propriety, refer you to the labors and 
Tesults shown in the foregoing report, as indicating clearly that these 
labors could only have been accomplished and these results attained 
by the exercise of intelligence, fidelity, and untiring industry on the 
part of the valuable corps of efficient clerks of the office. 
Very respectfully, 

THOS. M. TATE, Auditor. 
Hon. Joseph Holt, 

Postmaster General. 
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